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MUSLIN EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, &c. 


Tar House in the Kingdom at which Ladies and the Trade can procure the Newest Designs, on the 
xp! best Material, is 7 : 


MRS. WILCOCKSON’S EMBROIDERY, BEAD, AND BERLIN WAREHOUSE, 
44 Goodge Street, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Al Assortment always on hand of Ladies’ and Children’s Jackets; Children’s Long Robes, Frocks, 
&c., handsomely designed for Embroidery or Braiding; Coilars, Sieeves, Gauntlets, Habit- 
Trimmings, Handkerchiefs, anf every other Article for Embroidery or Braiding, in endless variety. 
Parties suppl their own Material can have it marked or pe at the Lowest Price. No Extra 
Charge for Copying Designs. 


List of Prices free. A Collar for Five Stamps. 


(From Pall Mall) 
REPOSITORY OF ART-MANUFACTURE AND 
OBJECTS OF TASTE. 


The best Assortment and the most Tasteful Designs in 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN NEEDLEWORK, AND ORNAMENTAL CHURCH-WORK, 


In every Variety and Newest Style. Patterns designed for Specimens to Order, on approval, for all kinds of 
Tapestry, Embroidery, Braiding, Bead and Bugle Work. 4 - : 
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J. COX having entered upon an engagement with an extensive Designer’s 
Establishment in Paris for Embroidery, Braiding. and Guipure Work, it will 
enable him to supply all the multiplied variety of Articles more readily, and at 
a —— less expense, on the Best MATERIAL only. A short List of Prices will 
explain. 

STRIPS, full breadth, two inches wide, 1d., traced or stamped ; and so in 
Se rarer for every two inches wider-——SLEEV ES, on any Material used, 8d.— 
COLLARS, in every variety (Embroidery, Stitching, Braiding, &c.), from 3d. to 
6d.—COLLARS and CUFFS, in Broderie 4 la Minute, Braiding, and Em- 
broidery, 6d--JACKETS: a new, warm, washing Material, for Braiding and 
Embroidery. 
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BANK OF DEPOSIT 


Established A.D. 1844. 
3 Patt Matt East, Lonpon, S.W. 








Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan of THE BANK OF 
DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect security, 
The Interest is payable in January and July. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
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ED WHITE GUTTA 
PRED ERCHA ENAMEL. 


- The simplest and most effectual REMEDY for | 
DECAYED TEETH or TOOTHACHE, no matter | 
how far decayed. It excludes the Air, and becomes | 
as hard as the Tooth itself Ten Minutes after inser. | 
tion (See Opinions of the Press.) : 
Sold by most respectable Chemists in Town and 
Country, at ls. 6d. per Box; free by Post, 20 Stamps, | 


| direct of the Sole Inventors, Messrs. GABRIEL, the | 


Old-established DENTISTS, 33 LUDGATE HILL, | 
LONDON; and 134 DUKESTREET, LIVERPOOL. | 
Every one can use-the Enamel, ampie Directions 
being enclosed. 

Also, the ROYAL TOOTH-POWDER, prepared 
from a Recipe as used by Her Majesty, ls. 6¢. pa 
Box. More Agents wanted. Terms advantageous. 
Established 1804. ; 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, the best in 
Europe, which never decay; are fixed on the most 
tender Gums, without extracting Stumps or causing 
avy pain, on the principle of Atmospheric Pressure, 
from 3s. 6d. per Tooth; Set, 41. 4s., which give uni- 
versal satisfaction, are only to be obtained at the 
Dental Establishment. Observe, No. 33 LUDGATE 


| HILL, Five Doors from the Old Bailey, opposite the 


Milton Club. Consultation Gratis. All Commuzi- 
cations receive prompt attention. Every Operation 
skilfully performed, at Charges strictly moderate. 





CURE OF CONSUMPTION BY 


DR, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS 


**Gentlemen,—I can myself speak of your Wafers 


| with the greatest confidence, having recommende/ 


them in many cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and 
they have always afforded relief when every thing else 
has failed; and the patients, having been surfeited wit! 


| medicine, are delighted to meet with so efficient 4 





remedy, having such an agreeable taste. 

J. Mawson, 13 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne.” 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS give i 
stant relief, and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, and all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs. 

To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the Voice. They havé 
a most pleasant taste. Price ls. 1$d., 28. 9d., aué 
lls. per Box. Sold by al] Chemists. 

ImPorTANT CavuTiIon.—It has been discovered th# 


, many Medicine Vendors, when asked for any of 


DR. LOCOCK’S MEDICINES, 
attempt to pass offsome counterfeit “* P1i1” or “ Mix 


| TURE” under nearly similar names, having a great 
| profit in doing so than by selling the genuine Medici" 


Tue Pustic is cauTIONED against such dishone* 


| practices, which may be detected by observing ')# 
| every box of the GenviInE Medicine has the words 


“DR. LOCOCK’S WAFERS” 


| in white letters on a red ground in the Governme™ 
| stamp outside, and without which 


ALL ARE COUNTERFEITS AND AN ImPOSITIO®: 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


| This excellent preparation is supplied in Ib. and oe 


packets, ls. 8d. and 10d. A tin-canister, contain! 
74 Ibs., 11s, 6d. ee: 
James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, 170 Px 


| dilly; 82 Old Broad Street, City; and 112 Great Rus 


sell Street, Bloomsbury. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by her Majesty's Laundres 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c- 
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THE SANDS, BUDE, CORNWALL. 


BY 8. P. JACKSON, 


In the British Islands there is no coast more dangerous than 
the western shore of Cornwall, where the high cliffs and 
long reefs of rock that run out into the sea from their base 
meet the whole force of the Atlantic Ocean, which, when 
impelled by the most prevalent and violent winds that come 
from the south-west, breaks with terrific power upon the 
iron-bound shore. Moving avalanches of water, gathering 
force from the great impetus gained far out at sea, dash 
themselves to spray upon this natural barrier, and running 
high up against it, seem to strive to reach the level of the 
country above. Woe to the ship that has this shore upon 
her lee: thousands of vessels and lives have been cast 
away upon it. Rarely does such a storm occur without 
some frightful disaster. 

Like most coasts of this kind, the neighbourhood of 
Bude, and indeed all Cornwall, has long had an ill name 
from the wrecking practices of the inhabitants. Many a 
ship is said to have gone ashore along this coast, the few 
survivors of whose crew declared that they were misled to 
their destruction by the appearance of moving lights upon 
the cliffs. A torch was fixed upon the head of a horse, and 
the animal driven slowly from point to point, and from cliff 
to cliff; and the change of place of the light, together with 
the motion communicated by the horse’s head, led the un- 
suspecting sailors to fancy the light to be that of a ship in- 
shore of them, from which of course they would infer-that 
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BY 8. P. JACKSON, 





they themselves were further out at sea than was really 
the case. Beyond contradiction, this charge was only too 
well justified, even within the present century; but now, 
whether owing to the spread of education, the better feel- 
ing of the people, or the influence of some severe examples 
that were made, this practice, and others of the same kind, 
is believed to have quite disappeared, never, we hope, to re- 
cur again. 

Bude, by a sort of natural law which prevails in such 
matters, has, however, a fame derived from an invention, 
which was intended to be in some measure a guard against 
the very dangers which rendered it so notorious,—as if 
the evil suggested goodness, coming like the sun from out 
of the darkest clouds. Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, one of 
the earliest persons who attempted to improve the until 
recently very imperfect system of beacons and lighthouses, 
was resident at this place; and, witnessing the fearful loss 
and suffering which so frequently occurred before his eyes, 
set himself to invent a more powerful light than had been 
hitherto in use,—a simple and primitive plan of common 
oil-lamps and reflectors. He succeeded in producing what 
is ordinarily called the Bude Light, named by him from this 
locality, the place of its invention. 

The little bay here, rough and rocky as it is, looks calm 
and still enough. The returning tide creeps gently inwards 
upon the level of the shore, spreading soft half circles, that 
widen and slacken as they encroach upon the beach. The 
offing is still, the fishing-boats ride easily, the sky is soft 





with declining day, and the long reflection of that bluff 


headland above comes towards the spectator in a scarcely 
broken line, so like a lake is the sleeping ocean: so deeply 
does it slumber, that we can hardly believe it could ever 
fling itself with a force beyond that of the engines of man 
upon the cliffs to which its level bosom is now a perfect 
mirror ; yet, as wild horses run before a burning prairie, so 
before the “ wild west wind” the mighty horses of the ocean 
dash themselves to destruction along this now peaceful- 
looking bay. L. L. 
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PADDY AND I. 
By WALTER THORNBURY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘80NGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND JACOBITERs.” 


UI. 


Here we are, then, in the boat that rocks at the little stone 
jetty fronting the Lake Hotel, Killarney. A morning ofa 
bright October ; the water clear,—as water should be that is 
the crystal roof and skylight of the “ ouldest” fairies in Ire- 
land. The trees are all a-flutter with leaf-gold, the thin 
blue air is busy and alive with thousands of winged 
leaves. 

The oars poise in the rowlocks, when Phil O’Donohue, 
the head-boatman, shakes his head, pauses, deliberately 
takes out his short, black, oily dudheen, places it in the 
obedient and grateful mouth of Will Macarthy, his sub- 
ordinate,—a siltnt and imperturbable man, except on the 
subject of fees and finance, i 
cheering yell after the manner of his country, leaps out of 
the boat, and runs towards the hotel-door with the speed of 
a startled buck. 

“Decided dementia; disturbance of the cerebral func- 
tions,” said one of my companions, a Dublin medical student, 
with a pleased manner, at the same time scraping out his 
pipe. “Is it colouring?” he said, rubbing it and holding it 
up to our third friend,—a little pragmatic, wizen, bow-legged 
Welsh commercial traveller from the coal-districts,—just as 
a mother would show her firstborn to her gossip. The Tore 
mountain might hold up its’ bragging arms to catch the 
clouds of Kerry, but he (Brady) was only solicitous about 
his eldest meerschaum, ornamented with the playful skull 
and cross-bones. 

“What is the matter with Phil?” said I to the stolid 
boatman. “Is he gone for the salmon-rod? It’s a pretty 
day for fishing.” 

“Ts it Phil? (with a puzzled and inquiring air). Sure 
he’s gone for the whisky,—the cruiskeen-lawn, — your 
honour.” 

“Lawn, lawn, lawn!” shouted Brady, still screwing at 
his pipe with a sculptor’s care. ‘“ Bad luck to him, am I 
never to get a patient ? Then it’s not dementia.” 

We looked, and sure enough we saw our favourite 
waiter Tim—the horseman, the fisher, the fiddler—handing 
with religious care a deliciously green transparent bottle of 
the best Bush Mills—potent, fragrant—to Phil, who received 
it as a proselyte would the viaticum. He wrapped it in the 
breast of his jacket as a father might a frost-bitten lamb in 
a snow-storm among the hills. He came back at a bound 
over the pier, with a cheer from Tim, and a“ good-luck to us’’ 
from the bugler and a dozen hangers-on, who were waiting 
about the door with a score of ragged ponies, ready for 
Mangerton and its stony clamber. 

“Ts it right ?” said I. 

“Tt’s right, your honour,” said Phil, with a look of 
sagacious approval. ‘“There’s the rod by the jintleman 
that’s nursing the big pipe; and the bugle, ready for Paddy 
Blake, by the jintleman with the spy-glass on him. Now 
then, give way, Macarthy, and remimber that I’m an 
O’Donohue; and don’t let me do all the pulling, you bodagh.” 

“ Be asy, Phil, be asy; the day’s before us.” 

Away we went, cutting the water like a ploughshare 
does the clay furrow, straight for Ross Island, and the ould 
castle that that big thief Cromwell pounded to smithereens, 
or at laste his son-in-law; so that it was all in the family. 
Probert, the little Welsh bagman, gave a spasmodic bob for- 
ward as we throbbed on; Brady lit his meerschaum with 
a red sod, brought for the purpose, and declared the scenery 
would be d—d fine if the mountains had only been taller 
and the lake wider. 

“Will your honour tell me how to put the say in a 
whisky-bottle ?” said Phil, brushing his mouth with his 
sleeve, and readjusting his feet against the holdfast. 

“ None of your impertinence, sir,” said the bagman. 








_ -— 


Phil : oy pulled viii and asked me if I had ever 
heard of what the piper of Killaloe said to Macgillicuddy of 
the Reeks when he gave him a bit of his mind, and called 
him an infernal spalpeen. 

“No,” said I. 

“ Faix, then I'll tell your honour some day when the 
wind’s favourable and the company selecter,” with a wink 
at the irascible bagman, who was inquiring of Brady the 
price of coal in Dublin. 

“Tf it was tobacco, now,” said Brady, “I’m your man.’ 

“Tmpertinent pody!” said Probert, still sore at Phil 
“ T—d poatman, t—d poat !” 

“Will it be fine, Phil?” says Brady, looking up at 
Mangerton with pipe sideways in his mouth. “I think 
it'll be soft.” 

“Tt will not,” said Phil. 

“How do you know, poatman ?” said the bagman pertly, 
as little men generally speak, and looking as if he had caught 
Phil in a dilemma. 

“Well, God Almighty didn’t tell me,” said Phil. 

“T was up doosed early, bedad,” said Brady, “and I 
don’t like the look of things.” 

“ But God Almighty,” said Phil triumphantly, winking 
to me, “ was up before you; and it will be fine. J know by 
the look of the Purple Mountain, by the flies on thé water, 
by the leaves of the arbutus on the little rock there, and 
by—” 

‘‘ Now then, men,” I said. “ Pull away for Ross | Island. 
Brady, chorus. a i sing improvising : 


With the leap of a atug had’ the Push of a, ull, 
it 6 leap of a's an e a 
With the gutting bowtie and hamper fl 
urrah ! 


Where the green holly dips its berries of red, 

Over the fairies’ fern-leaf bed, 

Where the drowned monk sings a mass for the dead. 
Hurrah ! 


Over the silent reefs we sail, 
The boatman telling a banshee tale, 
The fresh night-wind is her mourning wail. 
Hurrah ! 
Then a health to the King O’ Donohue, 
Who dwells far up in the mountain blue, 
Macgillicuddy, with you, with you. 
Hurrah !” 


“Long life to you,” says Phil; “ and may we have many 
more such jintlemen with the tongue well hung, and the heart 


in the right place. (Looks on the bagman.) Isn't it beauti- 
ful? (to Macarthy, who had been eyeing Brady’s pipe at- 
tentively for some minutes, to that enthusiastic gentleman’s 
almost coquettish delight). 

“Och, beautiful entirely” (waking up). 

Probert thinks, as it is a little cold, he will take a pull, 
and lays his hand on O’Donohue’s oar. 

“Now get out of that (‘ you leprecaun,’ under breath) ; 
sure, and an’t I Phil O’Donohue, boatman and guide of 
Killarney Lakes, descended from the great O’Donohue of 
the Glins,—and am I to give up my trust, and sit like a fat 
priest doing nothing ?” 

‘Nonsense, pother! Didn’t you let this gentleman pull 
but half an hour ago? I will pull; pody and soul, I will 
pull—by St. Tafid, I will!” 

“Mr. Probert, keep your temper. Phil, be decent. Here’s 
a big lump of a rock: what’s this, Phil?” 

‘ That’s O’Donchue’s dining-table, your honour, where 
he’s seen dining on the turtle-soup and the pig’s trotters, 
and all the dainties mortal man can think of.” 

“It’s fery pig,” said the Welshman, forgetting his 
anger, and staring at the huge slab of rock,—square, flat, 
and vast as the key-stone of the ruined gate of Eden, which 
Irishmen say was undoubtedly hereabouts,—with the little 
playful waves kissing its rough cheeks, and racing round 
its giant angles. 


“It is not a pig at all, your honour,” said the wilful 
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Phil; “ but a table—O’Donohue’s table. You've maybe 
heard the old story,—how, on the 1st of May, once in every 
seven years, O’Donohue of Ross, an ould king of these 
parts, rises out of the lake, and comes and takes possession 
of his ancient demesne.”’ 

“ And collicts the rints,” said Brady. 

“Exactly, your honour; that’s it.” 

‘Has any pody seen him, then?” 

‘‘ Dozens upon dozens, your honour; and my father among 
em.” 

“ And how does the old buffer look?” said Brady with 
philosophical anxiety. 

“Well, then (rests on his oars at Ross-Castle landing- 
place, where the blind piper with the pretty daughter is 
blowing himself to pieces for the small sum of one half- 
penny)—Larry, you ould Trojan, play the Fox-hunter’s jig, 

—and look alive; that ologaun gives me the stomach-ache.” 

Phil continues seriously: “ Well, your honour, my fa- 
ther described him as a bould- looking man, in scarlet, on 
a white horse, with a three-cocked hat and a rijimintal 
band playing behind him.” (Roars of laughter, which almost 
capsize the boat. When we stop, he continues with un- 
broken gravity.) 

‘A what on his head ?” says Brady. 

Phil (sternly). A three-cocked hat! (Fresh roars.) 

‘A what behind him ?” said I. 

‘A rijimintal band, (Increased laughter.) They went 
marching along in the early morning close to my father’s 
boat; but when he followed them, they disappeared. You 
see, jintlemen, there was two of ’em—O’Donohue of Ross, 
and O’Donohue of the Glins. The great O’Donohue was 
just and honourable ; but the O’Donohue of the Glins, who 
I come from, was bloody and tyrannous; then there was 
Macarthy More and Macgillicuddy,—all great men about 
these lakes. Tore and Glena were their hunting-mountains.”’ 

“T shouldn’t like to have gone to their meets,” said 
Brady contemplatively. 

“O’Sullivan, too, had bloody wars with the O’Donohues 
in ould times—But the whisky is getting quite mouldy, 
your honour, for want of drinking.” 

“Tt’s a long pull, your honour,” said Macarthy, wiping 
his forehead. (The spirituous essence of smoke is handed 
round.) 

Phil. You mane the pull you took at the bottle. (Larry, 
play up—‘‘O’Sullivan’s Joy ;” and handle the keys as 
if you smelt the rale stuff, and a glass of it was pouring 
out for you. Well done, Larry; play up! Och, nivir spare 
the bags!) If there’s no one here of the wrong way of think- 
ing, maybe I'll give you a Croppy song. 

“He has a beautiful pipe of his own,” said Macarthy 
critically, putting his head on one side ready to listen. 

Phil spits, and looks hard at the bottom of the boat. 

‘“ Now, then, Phil, no nonsense.” 

Phil sings. 


‘*Och for the day we marched into Athlone ! 
Didn't the aldermen give us a groan ; 
Seeing the sogers race out of the town, 
Major, the bodagh, went off in a swoun. 

Down, down, Orange, lie down ! 





Thunderin’ thick were the crowds of the pikes, 

A musket a piece for whoev er that likes, 

And a drum sure as big as e’er butt in the town, 

With, och, such a bear itiful musical soun’ ! 
Down, down, Orange, lie down ! 


There was O’Brady, the top of ‘em all, 

Cheering the boys from the ledge of a wall ; 

If but a Croppy gave even a frown, 

For mercy they fell on their marrow-bones down. 
Down, down, Orange, lie down! 


The Green flew above and the Orange below ; 
A rush at the guns, the 1V were ours at a blow. 
Blast all the bugles to frighten the town, 
Liberty is up, and the Protestants down. 
Down, down, Orange, lie down !” 
Chorus, &c. 


Omnes. Well done, Phil. 

Brady. Infernal good song. I must learn that. Try a 
pipe of Canaster, old fellow. Smokes doosed well. 

Phil. Thankee, your honour. More power to ye, Mr. 
Brady. 

Probert. It’s a fery coot song; but I prefer “ Of noble 
race was Shenkin” (that is a coot tune); or “Codiad yr 
Hedyd,” or “ Codiad yr Hyllion.” 

I. But now, Phil, something more about the jintleman 
with the three-cocked hat and the rijimental band. 

Phil. Well, your honour, there was a Scotch gardener, 
who worked for Mr. Herbert on the Muckross demesne, who 
always used to make his jeers at my father when he talked 
of the O’Donohue (rest his sowl). Play up, Larry, you vil- 
lain! That is “ The Fox-hunter’s Schame” he’s playing, your 
honour. Play up, Larry. Well; and it went so far that 
they had words between them about it; the Scotchman say- 
ing, that upon his sowl he was ashamed to see so sinsible 
aman talking such trumpery. My father was but a gorsoon 
then, or maybe he’d have up with his shillalah and knocked 
the impudence out of him. 

Brady. Go it, Phil; I like your pluck. 

Phil. Well, my father and he were up early one morn- 
ing in the autumn, cutting down some young birch- 
trees that hid the view from the sketching jintlemen that 
came to the Tore waterfall to look for something they call 
“the picturest.” The fog in a silvery steam was smoking 
up from the blackberry-bushes; and the broom, and the 
fern, and the blessed shamrock, lay with a silver beading 
all over them as if the last night’s fairies had shed their 
jewels as they ran away frightened at the first beam of the 
peeping curious sun. The rabbits were hopping over the 
dead leaves that lay about like great heaps of bullion-gould ; 
and if you listened carefully, you could hear now and then 
the belling of a buck on Glena (and a purty sound it is in 
the fresh morning). Well, my father and the Scotchman 
were busy as pipers at a wedding with the bill-hook and axe, 
when the Scotchman, who had been looking for a long ti me 
at the lake, and the island showing through the fog, gripes 
my father by the arm, and asks him, for God’s sake, if he 
didn’t hear any thing. “No,” says my father. “W hy, you 
must be deaf,” says he. “There,” says he, “ for all the world 
like a flock of floating angels passing low over the lake.” 
“T hear nothing but a squall-crow on the firs yonder,” says 
my father. “You must be a fool,” says the Scotchman, 
looking quite scared ; “ for there it is again.” 

“Tt was the rijimintal band of angels,” said Brady. 

Phil. Whatever it was, it was too much for the Scotch- 
man; for he went home, sickened with a fever, lay at the 
gasp for three weeks, and never laughed at stories of the 
O’Donohue again. 

Brady. Why, you omadhaun, the thing is as clear as the 
nose on your face,—and an ugly one it is. Sandy was de- 
lirious with the fever; the blood was heated in the vessels 
of the upper gastric region. 

JI. Excuse me, Mr. Brady, but we must land. 

And we did land, and dined and sang and rambled all 
over the blessed old ruin, that was the last hold in Munster 
to yield to Cromwell, that is, Ludlow. We saw the great 
gun with the big Irish name that burst in exultation when 
it almost knocked down Killalea tower, that was brimful 
with sour Puritans, with their great clasped Bibles, buff 
suits, Andrea Ferrara swords, and endless sermons. There 
the cannon grin at you with hard silent mouths from ivied 
loops and crumbling ramparts, where “ bog-oak girls’ teaze 
you in the prettiest brogue to buy arbutus-wood card-cases. 

Brady. What a‘jolly old place! 

Probert. A fery prave place, but not so prave as ours in 
Wales. 

Brady. When I walked the hospitals— 

Phil (who had followed us up the stairs to the O’Do- 
nohue dining-room). Begging your pardon, jimtleman, this 
is the O’Donohue’s dining-parlour. (How the bees are hum- 
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ing upon the lake is the one which O’Donohue leaped 
out of. 

Omnes. The story, the story, Phil. Here, wet your lips 
with whisky. 

Phil. Well, you see, the O’Donohue was a mighty grate 
enchanter, and had dalings with the ould jintleman that 
bit a bit out of the mountain forenent the Punch-bowl. Now 
his wife got curious about these tricks of his, and one day 
tazed him till he would show her some proof of his power; 
“For,” says she, “‘O’Donohue, I belave it’s all a sham, so I do.” 
“ Well,” says he, “go up in the tower, and look out of the 
window, and you'll see what I can do, devil a doubt of it.” 
So she goes and looks; and presently comes O’Donohue like 
an elephant, and roars till every stone of Ross Castle shakes 
again. But)the wife wasn’t a bit troubled; and so he turns 
into a leaping fire and a whale, and a red deer with a sal- 
mon’s head; and a lion in a cocked-hat,—and she wasn’t 
troubled,—till at last he comes climbing up to this window 
like a big, rolling, fiery serpent; and when the lady sees that, 
she out with a prayer, and O’Donohue leaps from the window 
and disappears for ever in the lake. 

Brady. Verdict, “ Felo de se.” I should like to have sat 
on his body, Phil. 

Phil. There’s no end of thim stories, jintlemen. Come 
up a little higher to the top of the tower, where we can see 
all the island below, and you shall hear some more, 

Brady. Take a pull at my pipe, Phil; it doesn’t draw 
quite right. Pull harder. That’s it. 

Probert. It’s fery peautiful ; but not so peautiful as Peth- 
gelert. 

Brady (looking critically on the scenery as he pinches 
a pipeful of Canaster out of his seal-skin pouch). O, not 
so peautiful! Get out with ye! Wasn’t civilisation in 
Ireland before Wales was aven invinted? I ask you that 
now. 

Probert. What does the pody mean? Wasn’t Cadwal- 
lader— ? 

I. Take some whisky, Mr. Probert ; we mustn’t lose our 
time in discussions. Now, Phil, tell us the story about 
O' Donohue and the countryman. 

Phil. More power to your honour, sure and I will. Well, 
it happened thus. It was just a pig-jobber, jintlemen, who 
was coming home round by Brickeen Bridge in the dusk, 
driving a little pet bonoveen,—a slip of a pig,—by a garter 
tied to his left leg. He was sad enough; for he had not 
been able to sell the pig in that day’s market at Killarney. 
He was going along, head downwards, like a mare that has 
lost her foal; for the landlord was a cruel ould hunks, and 
had swore a week before, that if his rent wasn’t paid by that 
Friday night, he’d sell Pat’s very bed from under him, and 
seize his two milk-cows. At the turning of a road, he hears 
a step behind him, and looks up and sees it is the O’Donohue 
riding, with his three-cocked hat, on his white horse, grand 
as ajineral. ‘Good evening, sir,” says he. ‘Good even- 
ing, Pat,” says O’Donohue; “you look but sadly.’’ Then 
Pat out and tells him all his troubles. ‘“ Pat,” says he, 
‘vou’re an honest sort ofa man; and I’m sorry that you are 
fallen into the hands of such an ould rip of a tyrrant as that 
landlord of yours. Give him this for a quittance ;” and he 
poured a heap of gould into Pat’s hand, and before Pat 
could turn round to thank him, or make his bow, he had 
gone. Next morning early, down comes the landlord. “ Pat,” 
says he, “I’m come for the rent; and as you haven’t got it 
I shall take your cattle; so let’s go to the stable.” “ Stop 
a bit,”’ says Pat, “here’s your rent; and he asks for a re- 
cate. “ What’s all this ?” said he, as Pat whips out O’Dono- 
hue’s bag of money and puts it in his hand. “ Take that,” 
says he; “and, by the holy poker, it’s me is the boy that 
would like to see you putting a finger on the cattle.” So 
away went the landlord with Pat’s rent, grumbling and 
swearing like a Tom-cat at dinner-time. And, faix, he didn’t 
make much of the money either; for when he came to look 
in his greasy ould drawer next morning, what had it all 





come down upon Pat, who had got his recate as snug and 
sure as the Pope’s Bull. 

Brady. Verdict, “ Sarved him right.’? I say, Phil, is 
this a crack coming in this pipe ? 

A pleasant hour it was we spent in old Ross Castle, 
the fallen stronghold of the enchanted chieftain of the 
Lake, the magician of Kerry, the sworn enemy of the 
O’Donohue of the Glens, the Macarthy More, Macgilli- 
cuddy of the Reeks, and that big thafe Cromwell, whose 
red nose local legend duly chronicles. We groped up the 
winding staircase, and walked cautiously along the defaced 
battlements ; and every where—by embrasure, loop, old 
fireplace, door, and window—sang the bees on the ivy- 
blessom their half-angry purposeless melody, as our eyes 
glanced from island to mountain, where the cloud poised 
above to the coloured shadow, its spirit sister, that watched 
below. 

Now a tumble into the boat; and with a merry tune of 
Larry’s (“‘Couldn’t you lave the rose-bloom alone, Katty, 
and not stale it all for those cheeks ?’’) we pulled for Innis- 
fallen, the island of the ruined abbey, with the fat lawn- 
pastures and the patriarchal holly-trees. 

Phil. Play up, Larry. (He’s been dark, your honour, 
since his mother knew him; but a purtier finger for the 
silver keys isn’t in all Kerry.) Try the line, your honour ; 
there’s a nice curl on the water. Did you ever hear of 
O’Donohue, and the challenge he sent ? 

Omnes. No; out with it. 

Brady. I like the old buffer with the three-cocked hat. 
(Whispers to me) This Phil is of grate value. 

Phil. Well, your honour, if you must hear it, this is how 
it was: Once upon a time, there was a cowherd, and as he 
was driving his cows one morning to the field, who should 
he meet on a grand white horse but the O’Donohue; and 
says O’Donohue to Mike, “ Mike, I’ve got a letter here 
which I want you to take to the other side of the lake, and 
give to the first jintleman you meet riding on a bang-tailed 
chestnut,” says he. Well, without more boderation, Mike 
takes the letter; and sure enough, just over, not a mile from 
Killaloe, who should he meet but three jintlemen as horse- 
men, and the first of the three was on the bang-tailed chest- 
nut. So Mike outs with the letter, and gives it him bould. 
“It’s fighting he manes,” said the man on the chestnut, 
curling up his nose as fierce as a boar-pig when he read the 
letter, and names the place and hour that the O’Donohue 
had fixed on. Now, Mike, who was ready with the stick, 
determined to see the fun, goes at the time appointed, and 
gets up in a willy tree, snug and safe out of sight. In half 
a minute both the armies come into the field, and such a 
scrimmage begins as I make bould to say even Donnybrook 
couldn’t match. Heads and arms flew about like sods at a 
hedge-school when the masther’s away— 

There is no knowing where Phil’s eloquence and power 
of invention would have carried him, had not the boat- 
head been half an hour since turned homeward, and a cry 
from Brady announced that the lights of the hotel began to 
be visible. There they shone, low on the water, now dark 
and lurid, guiding us to our desired haven. 

I. What a night for the O’Donohue to be abroad, with 
the banshee of the family riding pillion! 

Brady. O boderation with the banshee! what I want is 
a good rump-steak and some bitter. 

Probert. What I want is peer. 

Twenty minutes’ strong pulling brought us again to the 
jetty ; two minutes more brought us to a white-hot peat fire, 
with a darling kettle singing to itself. What a breach we 
made in the peef, as Probert called it! That night we had 


_pleasant dreams of monks praying on lonely islands; of 


_O’Donohue in his “three-cocked hat;” of Cadwallader boxing 
_ with Macgillicuddy of the Reeks, and getting the-worst of it; 


of hospitals, pipers, and pipes. The first thing I heard when 


_I awoke the next morning was Brady in 32—I was 31— 


calling faintly to Tim the waiter for another glass of 


- | ° 
turned to but a parcel of dry leaves: but he never could | bitter. 
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THE THORN IN THE ROSE. 





** So long as the heart has passions, 
So long will life have woes.” 

A wintry sun was shining coldly on the windows of a house 
overlooking a certain square in London. In one of the 
rooms there was a warm altercation going on,—such a one 
as may be heard sometimes when young people have not 
been quite true or quite kind in their dealings with each 
other. A tall dark-eyed girl, whose undeniably handsome 
features were, however, a little marred by their hard proud 
expression, confronted a slight fair-haired youth, whose age 
might be about twenty-two. He had intellectual well-cut 
features, and a pair of bright blue eyes; and if those eyes 
spoke truth, they told of as loyal and pure a soul as is often 
born to a man. But just now he was on the rack, under- 
going the torture, stung to his very heart’s core, and scorn 
and shame were struggling for utterance within him. 

“ Do you really mean what you say, Pauline; and that 
after all you have looked and said, that you never truly 
cared for me? Was it all acting and wretched trickery ?” 

Pauline turned to him with shame on her face, and anger 
too; but the anger was for him, and the shame for herself. 
She besought him almost humbly, “Do not ask me, Basil ; 
be content with my answer. I can never be your wife.” 

“ Nay,” returned Basil Wincombe, “I have the right to 
know from your own lips; and know I will. You shall tell 
me whether you have been spending your woman’s wit to 
dupe and shame me. Did you ever love me?” And his 
nostrils dilated as he gnawed his nether lip. 

Now for it, Pauline; your time for humiliation and de- 
tection has come. And no penitent with sheet and taper 
ever began her penance with a sharper sense of degradation. 
She turned very white. “It is quite true,” she said, “I 
never did love you. It was only on account of Robert Ham- 
mersley I ever pretended todo so. I feared I had lost him; 
and I was desperate. And now, Basil, I can hardly forgive 
you, or bear the sight of you, for having forced this avowal 
from me.” 

He turned full towards her, as though not to lose one 
pang her words inflicted; perhaps marvelling how she could 
moan over her fretted pride while she was quietly breaking 
up into fragments his first dream of love. He made one 
mighty effort, and said quite gently, “I can hardly speak 
calmly or reasonably about it now, Pauline; but if ever the 
time comes,—and come it will,—when you are so miserable 
you will hardly know where to turn, then any thing I can 
do to aid you I will.” 

A month after this there was a gay wedding in 
Square; and after the speeches, and white favours, and 
toasts, and other forms of gaiety, with which it is our wont 
to adorn what is sometimes nevertheless a ghastly gala, two 
young men, well dressed, and stamped with the air of 
“Young England,” left the house; and having lit cigars 
and linked each other’s arms, they proceeded leisurely up 
the street, and conversed with each other after this fashion. 

‘Rather Hammersley than myself, Fred. I know Miss 
Lefroy ; and she has a frightful temper.” 

“'That’s a bore; I hate temper in a woman,” responded 
Fred, who could not live at home on account of his own. 
“ T always get out of their way, Charley, and advise you to 


do ditic, my boy.” 


“I think she has behaved ill to Basil Wincombe.” 

“So she has. Though any one might have seen she was 
only playing him off against Hammersley. I told him he 
had had an escape ; but he didn’t at all believe me.” (Here 
Fred knocked off the ash of his cigar.) “ That sort of thing 
makes a man go either to the bad or the good. Now Basil, 
I think, will go to the good.” 

, ro tracts or teetotalism, do you mean?” returned 
Charles, in a paroxysm of disgust. 

“Ne, not so bad as that,” said Fred, after a minute’s 

profound reflection. “I think he will take to baths and 








washhouses, and old women and almshouses, and reforma- 
tories, you know. He had a tendency to that form of in- 
sanity before.” 

“ Well,” returned Charles, “I dare say he will do a deal 
of good. At any rate, he will spend lots of money. I only 
wish I had it,” he added emphatically. 

And here they turned into the sacred precincts of —— 
Club, where I do not propose following them. 

It was some weeks after this that Dr. Hammersley and 
his wife were at a party in Street. He was certainly 
a fine-looking fellow; he had gray eyes, black hair, and 
that mobile play of physiognomy which is the unfailing 
sign of a sensitive, or it may be irritable, disposition. On 
her face were still the old hard lines round the mouth of 
unsubdued and unkindly temper, and on her brow that sort 
of sleeping storm which a man would do well to let slumber 
as long as it will. Time never stands still; and where he 
does not soften or efface, he scores harder and more legibly 
the ugly hieroglyphics. It was fated that Pauline should 
be somewhat tried that evening. Engaged in very ani- 
mated conversation with Dr. Hammersley, was a handsome 
fair-haired little woman. She was one of the “ dangerous 
classes.” She had no particular business to perform, no 
children to occupy her; her husband left her chiefly to her 
own ways: she consequently found for herself a great deal 
of that work which Dr. Watts affirms is specially provided 
for idle persons. She sat prattling to Dr. Hammersley in 
her pretty childish way ; for she had already perceived that 
Pauline had grown uneasy, then grave, then angry, then un- 
naturally mirthful,—and all this was charming to this little 
lady, who was indeed a sad specimen of feminine nature. 
Having succeeded in making Pauline thoroughly uncom- 
fortable, Mrs. Dudley was next so good as to shift her seat 
skilfully, in order to prevent the real expression of Dr. 
Hammersley’s face being visible to his wife ; for that he was 
not really flirting, or even thinking of flirting, Mrs. Dudley 
was as perfectly aware as possible. 





He listened, indeed, 
with that untiring and polished suavity which is one of the 
indispensable accomplishments of a West-End physician; 
but he was really meditating on a formidable case in his pet 
hospital, and between times on a bitter review which had 
just appeared on one of his own works, and perhaps devis- 
ing how he could best shell the unfriendly critic. However 
innocent the doctor's face was, since Mrs. Dudley’s fairy- 
like person intercepted the judge’s view thereof, it availed 
him not; and Pauline grew each moment more angry and 
jealous, so that when he proposed to leave, she did indeed 
consent, but it was with the air of a martyr. As he entered 
the carriage he inadvertently tore some part of her dress. 
Perhaps it would have been better had she retorted sharply ; 
but she kept silence, and when he apologised she returned 
no answer. It is said that it is much easier for a woman to 
be submissive and silent when she is in the right than 
when she is in the wrong. I may assume, therefore, that 
Pauline felt herself in the right, and was determined to let 
her husband see that she did so. At first he was very much 
put out; and finally, being fagged and tired, even more 
perhaps by his polite endurance of Mrs. Dudley’s attentions 
than by his professional exertions, he went to his pillow, 
and fell asleep without searching further into the matter. 
I am not a married man, but I am quite aware that hercin 
he erred; he had better, as matter of policy, have lost a 
night’s rest than have suffered the first quarrel to end ina 
coolness. It is only postponing a disagreeableness ; for it 1s 
but a temporary interment, and with the daylight comes 
the exhumation of the body of the quarrel, and the post- 
mortem; and when a thing has come to an untimely end, 
the sooner it is looked into the better, for time in such cases 
only adds to the noisomeness of the subject. The next day, 
and the next, passed in the same way, though they were 
unnaturally polite to each other before the servants; but 
this pertained more to the nature of a truce than to a bond- 
fide peace. The third day they were to have dined out 


again, and Pauline abruptly refused to go; and when her 
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husband inquired wherefore, the pent-up wrath blazed out; 
and she accused him, in somewhat intemperate language, 
of neglect, of indifference, unkindness, changed love, &c., 
and of paying attention to other women, until she almost 
wept herself at the pathos of her déscription. Dr. Ham- 
mersley was not nearly as angry as he would have been 
had these random charges been true. He first rather indis- 
creetly tried to laugh away the affair, until he was appalled 
at the blackness of her wrath and the whitening of her face 
at his unhappy effort ; then he denied them, particularly as 
regarded Mrs. Dudley, and generally as regarded every one 
else ; finally, he demanded once for all whether she intended 
to accompany him, and receiving a bitter and contemptu- 
ous refusal, he announced his intention of going alone; and 
this determination he carried out. Balzac has somewhere 
said that a wife is that sort of wife, and no other, which her 
husband chooses to make her; and undoubtedly there is a 
certain subtle truth in the remark: for if men were to spend 
half the earnestness and perseverance in striving to com- 
prehend and develop the tenderness and woman-nature of 
their wives which they use in pursuit of fame and fortune, 
their chances of thoroughly united happiness would be aug- 
mented in a thousand secret and indefinable modes. An 
habitual respect for their weakness, studious care never to 
embarrass or mortify them before others, flattery in actions 
rather than in words, an earnest cheerfulness of assent to 
slight wishes,—for these almost invisible benefits woman 
would gladly barter all the solid advantages of wealth, of 
costly dress, and luxurious food,—and they are not much 
to bestow. 

So Pauline was left alone with sullen pride, her mutinous 
heart, and her sobbing tears; and finding these grim com- 
panions not the most pleasant company in the world, she 
betook herself-for confession and society to the abode of her 
aunt Madame d’Estarpe, who was in every respect an old 
lady of the French school, and had been brought up in its 
principles and fashions. It was not long before Pauline 
unburdened herself, and told the history of her wrongs and 
her angry tempers; and then this sort of dialogue ensued: 

Pauline, with a mighty effort: “My dear aunt, I own it, 
I am jealous.” 

“A very bourgeois vice, Pauline,” said the old lady with 
severity, “and one in which no well-bred woman ever in- 
dulges. I was never jealous, though my husband gave me 
cause.” (Here she made a little grimace.) “I shut my eyes 
to it, my child, as you should do.” 

“Aunt, I am not jealous of any woman in particular” 
(this was not strictly true), “but of all women. I am jealous 
of his thoughts, of his smiles, of his profession, of his—” 

“Then you are more horribly béte than I took you for, 
niece. Don’t try to be an injured woman,—a martyr ; it’s 
a poor position at best, not fit for a well-born woman.” 
And she proceeded in the like strain; so that poor Pauline 
went home with her wounds exposed, but not healed. She 
was fatherless aud motherless ; there was no one to say to 
her, “ Humble yourself, my child: how shall God bear with 
you, if you will not bear with others?” or “How should the 


tender plant of love blossom in the unkindly atmosphere of | 


mistrust and selfishness and hardness of heart ?” 

Poor madame had not, indeed, like the Greek sage, given 
the best advice, but the best she was capable of giving ; for 
on the head of religion it must be owned madame’s principles 
were not tuned to a finer key than might be those of a re- 
spectable old heathen. It is one of Jean Paul Richter’s 
quaint conceits “that the husband should always stand near 
the liquid silver of the female spirit with a spoon to skim 
her, in order that the ideal may be ever clear and glittering.” 
But Dr. Hammersley had not studied German philosophers, 
or at any rate lacked inclination to practise their precepts. 
I suppose, if any one had asked him, he would have replied 
that he had not time. And ifany one could suppose Pauline 
performing any office of the kind, her spoon would assuredly 
have been used rather to stir up than to skim and clear. So 
things went on from bad to worse. Storms dispersed only 








to be followed by others, until the sky was never clear for 
half a day together ; and the small sorrows and cares of life 
lay between them unconfessed and rankling; an icy barrier 
of cold and mistrust grew up, and each day increased, until 
it bid fair to become the rock on which their happiness must 
at length founder, Time crept on, and at last came the 
anniversary of their wedding-day. 

Pauline, woman-like, was fond of keeping anniversaries, 
whether joyful or sad, and came therefore down-stairs in a 
sort of solemn good-humour, intent on commemoration ; and 
the doctor having a long ride into the country, she volun- 
teered her company. He had not forgotten the day, and had 
resolved on celebrating it in the evening, while she com- 
menced that operation in the morning; but the springs of 
rautual confidence were frozen up between them; so for 
want of explanation all went wrong. When they entered 
the carriage, she leaned back, thinking of that day in the 
past year, and wondering whether half the caresses and 
honeyed words which were then lavishly poured out before 
her would be again offered ; and arranging in her own mind 
how she would first repulse, and afterwards graciously ac- 
cept them. But, alas, none came: for a fashionable phy- 
sician must be well up, not only in his own profession, but 
in the light literature and flying gossip of the day; so he 
set to work to master a case which bore on the one he had 
in hand, and she kept silence, sullen and grieving: how- 
ever 

. ‘‘Men must work, and women must weep.” 

When he had finished the case, he snatched up a review, 
and greedily devoured it, skimming its contents with a 
practised eye. This seemed to Pauline not even to have 
the shadow of professional necessity to excuse it, and she 
resented it accordingly. He observed nothing of all that 
was passing around him; and on his return dressed himself 
carefully and gaily for dinner. For the sake of the wrongs 
she had that morning sustained, she attired herself in a 
negligent manner, and arranged her hair so as to give her 
a most desolate appearance. She placed in her breast the 
bouquet of artificial orange-flowers which she had worn at 
her marriage ; with its white lace and silver it looked cold 
enough. Dr. Hammersley said, “ Pauline, my love, how 
beautifully you have preserved that !” 

“Tt was easy to do so,” she replied; “ for it is but arti- 
ficial. Had the flowers been natural, they would have faded 
and died, as some other things have done since then.” 

This portentous remark struck gloom into his heart, and 
the dinner proceeded silently. She bore it as long as she 
could; and then after a convulsive sob or two left the table, 
and lay down on the sofa, turning her face in much bitter- 
ness to the wall. Then her hair, as she probably intended 
it to do, fell down bodily in heavy masses on her neck. if 
her portrait could have been painted then, it would per- 
chance have resembled that of a Magdalen before the seven 
devils were cast out. Yet perhaps she never looked more 
lovely in her life than at that instant, haughty, disconso- 
late, mutinous, as she was. Dr. Hammersley thought so 
too; and approaching her, was essaying to prove that her 
sins were not unpardonable in his eyes, when she sprang up, 
brushed past him ; and as the wandering Pleiad was said to 
have let down her hair in sign of grief, and then turned into 
a comet, so Pauline flew out ofthe room, disordered and cry- 
ing, and disappeared from mortal eyes. Hammersley thun- 
dered out to the servant to inquire whether his mistress 
chose to have any more dinner; and receiving a reply in 
the negative, he snatched up his hat and went out, closing 
the front-door after him with no very gentle hand. So Pau- 
line went to bed, and cried herself to sleep. That night, 
about half-past eleven, there was a furious ring at the house- 
door, and a confused murmur of voices in the hall; then 
came a light quick step on the stairs; some one tapped. 
Pauline raised herself up, half-stupefied with sleep and the 
ground-swell of the bad temper, which had hardly exhausted 
itself, and encountered not her husband’s eye, but Basil. 

“Pauline, get up. Dr. Hammersley has met with ap 
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accident : not a very serious one, I trust,” he added, as he 
saw her face whiten. ‘“ But he must be brought up here.” 

It was true enough. He had slipped on the step of his 
carriage ; and falling with his head on the kerb-stone, had 
received a severe concussion of the brain. There was not 
an outward wound of any extent ; but for more than twenty- 
four hours he lay perfectly insensible. Pauline never left 
him for one single instant ; indeed, had her good temper been 
equal to her faithfulness, this tale need never have been 
written. At the end of a week he left his room; but his 
Spirits were not the same. He never smiled; an impene- 
trable gloom fell on him. He would spend whole days 
speechless and dejected; and used to regard Pauline, at 
first attentively, then suspiciously, and at last with a strange 
and bitter scowl. Then came the consultation of physicians 
on one of their own brethren. There could no longer be 
any doubt that the incubation of insanity was in active 
progress. The most profoundly sad feature of that dire dis- 
ease is, that it does not admit of the consolations of home 
and kindred. There was no more time now for Pauline to 
love her husband. She might break her heart with repent- 
ance by his side, and it would be unavailingly; for the master- 
instrument is crushed and useless that should respond to 
tears and prayers and anguish. His mind had passed from 
her, and was beyond her ken; and for the poor stinted ten- 
derness and little forbearance she had shown to him she 
could make no amends. Her heart was full of bitter re- 
morse and unrelentless accusations; and in the midst of 
this the man whose spirit she had most wrung came for- 
ward in the hour of black sorrow to perform those offices 
which were denied to her. Variety of scene, entire rest, 
were prescribed as possible means of cure; and Basil Win- 
combe took charge of Robert Hammersley, and started at 
once for the Continent. 

Days became weeks, and weeks passed into months, and 
still Basil dragged untiringly about after him this soulless 
and inert body, borne up in his holy task by his own brave 
and patient nature. They were for some time located at a 
small village on the southern shores of France; and I sup- 
pose there is hardly a more lovely region than that between 
Cannes and Toulon. Groves of tamarind and orange and 
acacia trees grew down to the very edge of that sunny, 
rippling, heaving sea. A purple shade lay beneath that blue 
sky, so soft and dim that it seems to melt even as the eye 
rests on it; and one may discern resting in its shadow the 
white isles of Marguerite, with their blanched rocks. There 
are mirages too,—sometimes the red lagoon; or silver- 
tipped sails seem quite near, and again there appears a belt 
of many a hundred miles of broad waters between you and 
them, You may see forms, glorious though undefined, which 
make you dream of the Isles of the Blest. A few moments, 
and all have vanished, as world-dreams will vanish; and you 
may grieve over them if you will. If one thing seemed to 
give poor Hammersley any pleasure, it was sitting so close 
to the sea that the waves touched his feet, and the spray 
flew over his face ; but otherwise there was no change in 
the grim sadness of his features, which were stamped with 
the strange inscrutable calm of the old Sphinx face ;-and 
Basil's spirit began to grow sick and hopeless within him. 
Then came upon him irresistibly the longing of the heart 
for home. We have no word in our language which fully 
expresses the beautiful German heimweh ; so we have coined 
one trom the Greek, and nostalgia is now a recognised malady 
among physicians. I think we must have all felt it at one 
time or other, be it ever so slightly. And now the desire of 
Basil's soul was for his own land; the voice of the Marsel- 
laise boatman in his wild monotonous chant fell on deaf 
ears ; the fair world was seen by dimmed eyes ; and kneel- 
ing in the sombre aisles of the cathedral,—the glory of the 
Stained glass falling on him, aud the figures of martyrs, 
Saints, and angels looking down on him,—there still rose in 
his heart the clear memory of a little old gray church in a 
far-off land, and a grassy churchyard and a white-robed 
Priest, and simple responses and poor melody; and he longed 
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his very heart out of him to be again beneath that roof. 
One morning, as he mixed with the other worshippers, his 
eye settled involuntarily on one figure—that of a young 
woman, whose attitude was evidently that of profound de- 
jection. The outline seemed familiar to him. When she 
rose and turned to leave, there could be no mistake. Yes, 
it was indeed Pauline ; but how changed! Pale, gentle, and 
saddened, the demon of temper had been exorcised by those 
great purifiers sorrow and suffering. 

“Let me see my husband, Basil. I am more fit than I 
was to be with him;” and a wan smile flitted over her face. 
“T have learnt patience and kindness in a bitter school. It 
might rouse him from his malady. Let me see him, Basil.” 

He could not refuse her. And that day, as poor Ham- 
mersley wandered down in his desolate way to his usual 
place on the rocks, there was seated, with her infant in her 
arms, his wife, trembling and tearful. He gave one long 
wistful glance, turned ghastly white, his features worked 
frightfully, and then he fell to the ground, and the blood 
gushed from his nose and mouth. The terrible spell was 
bruken, and reason once more dawned. 

Those three stood again on English soil; and when next 
the earth wore its cerement of snow, and the waters were 
ice-bound, and every blossom had perished from the visible 
world, there dwelt pure and warm in the hearts of husband 
and wife that love which has no fear, that tenderness 
which is born of suffering, and the “trust of the hands 
which hold each other and are still.” 








THE ABBOT’S GARDENER. 
THE USURPER AND HIS FATE. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 





Tue wasp was feeding deep in the plum, 
In a golden cave, like an angry king, 
Shaking his head and trying his sting, 
With a fretful feverish hum. 
He ruffled his thin, dark, narrow-veined wing 
With a restless petulant hum. 
Like an Indian sultan, in pomp and leisure, 
He swung in his hammock, taking his pleasure, 
In his gay sedan with the purple cloth. 
Proud he was, and a scornful wrath 
Made him restless, fretfully hum. 


High at the top of the sunny wall, 

At the coping-brick, green-padded with moss, 

He swung like a monarch, and feared no fall; 

For the sky was blue, and a bloom of dew 
Was over his throne, the plum. 

O Lord! if any one dared to call 

At his hermit’s cell for a bit or a sup 

(A pampered anchorite, proud of the cup, 
And the flesh, and the fruit, was he), 

He drove the beggar out scornfully. 

If a long red ant came prying in, 

Or an earwig horned, with the red-black skin, 

He fumed and fretted, and out with his sting 
As a bully whips his sword. 

O neither by courtesy, guile, nor fraud, 
Could a stranger venture in. 


The leaves were sunny, the air was blue, 
And a mealy crystalline film of dew 
Bloomed on the gold-fleshed plum : 
Inside, the tyrant’s warning hum 
Kept the hornet and ant away. 
Up went my ladder, and through the leaves 
My searching hand passed up and down ; 
Plump the golden drop from the spray 
Fell. The king has lost his crown ; 
Realm and subjects are gone to-day. 
And thus I learned, on the top of a wall, 
Sooner or later Pride will fall. 
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DOMENICHINO RELIEVED BY PEASANTS. 
BY EUGENIO AGNENI OF ROME. 





Tue incident which this pictare illustrates is not a little 
characteristic of the state of art in the country of the artist 
himself, Rome, and significant of the same in the time 
when it occurred, the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
at Naples. Genuine, pure, and noble art had been dead 
and utterly forgotten at least a century. The men who 
looked upon painting as something almost as holy as the 
priestly function, consecrating to art the whole energies of 
a single-minded and elevated intellect, had dwindled to a 
few before the beginning of the sixteenth century; their 
pupils, men corrupt as the age in which they lived, were 
dead also.) The very tradition of purity vanished before 
the time of the Caracci, who were in art themselves only 
imitators; but Domenichino, Ribera, and others of their 
age, were plagiarists of these plagiarists. Lanzi, thinking 
to laud them highly, says they were nearly equal to the Ca- 
racci, forgetting, like a true dilettante as he is, that Nature 
was a higher thing to imitate than even Raffaelle, who was 
whole generations of honour in advance of the gross, brutal, 
and vulgar school that obtained credit by copying the copiers 
of his pupil. 

As might be expected, the lives of most of these men 
were as base as the false and stultified style of art they 
practised. Of this there is no better exponent, as we have 
said, than the subject of the picture before us. The patron- 
age and public service of art in Naples, which seems to have 
been looked upon as a national matter, the greatest nobles 
vieing with each other to encourage it, was in the hands of 
three painters—Giuseppe Ribera, called Spagnoletto, Belli- 
sario Corenzio, and Giambattista Caracciolo. These men, 
by the most extraordinary expedients of insolence and vio- 
lence, succeeded in preventing the employment of any 
others than themselves in the Neapolitan capital. Guido 
Reni being commissioned to work in the chapel of St. 
Gennaro, a message, threatening his life, was sent to him, 
in case of his persisting to execute it, which so alarmed 
him that he fled immediately. His pupil, Gessi, however, 
undertook the task, which was one of great profit and 
honvur ; but two of his assistants being enticed on board a 
galley in the harbour, and carried away no man knew 
whither, he also abandoned the commission. It was then 
given to Domenichino, who was, however, so persecuted, 
that he fled from Naples to Rome, on the journey whence 
occurred the incident represented in the picture we have en- 
graved; he arrived utterly exhausted and footsore at Grotto 
Ferrarta, where some of the peasantry relieved him with the 
utmost benevolence. He was, however, recalled, measures 
taken for his protection, and at last, so guarded, was able 
almost to finish the decorations of the chapel. Death came 
before the final completion of the work ; and the story is, that 
he was poisoned by the ruffians who were his antagonists. 

Among the extraordinary expedients adopted by these 
men, were infamous calumnies, threatening letters, mixing 
injurious ingredients with Domenichino’s colours, tamper- 
ing with the pictures themselves, and displacing them from 
their proper light when hung. From artists whose lives 
were such as this, what could come but gloomy, gross, and 
coarse designs, colour, and sentiment? It is not a little 
remarkable that this school, which might almost be called 
the sanguinary, from their love of horrid subjects,—martyr- 
doms, frightful executions, and so forth,—claimed no small 
merit for themselves as imitators of M. A. da Caravaggio, 
a painter of much the same stamp, who himself fled from 
Rome to escape the punishment of homicide. 

We said that this picture was characteristic of the state 
of art in Rome at present, which cannot be better supported 
than by pointing out that the incident occurred when Do- 
menichino was between fifty and sixty years of age, where- 
as the picture represents him as almost a young man. The 
work itself is now in the Crystal-Palace Gallery. L. L. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MARY LAMB. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HER. 





Tuose belonging to a great man,—his immediate family con- 
nections,—who are, as it were, a part of himself, are always 
reflectively interesting to his admirers. His female rela- 
tives especially, who form so integral a portion of his home 
existence, possess this interest, perhaps, beyond all others. 
In a more than usual degree was Charles Lamb’s sister— 
Mary Lamb—blended with his life, with himself; consociated 
as she was with his every act, word, and thought, through 
his own noble act of self-consecration to her. The solemn 
story of this admirable brother-and-sister couple is told in 
all its pathetic circumstances by Thomas Noon Talfourd in 
his Final Memorials of Charles Lamb ; and there Miss Lamb 
is pictured with esteeming eloquence of description. To 
that account of her are now appended a few remembered 
touches, by one who enjoyed the privilege of personal com- 
munion with “the Lambs,” as they were affectionately 
styled by those who knew them in what Wordsworth calls 
their beautiful “ dual loneliness” of life together. So simple, 
so holy a sobriety was there in all their ways, that to the 
unperceiving eyes of youth they scarce appeared so great as 
they really were; and yet less did any idea of the pro- 
foundly tragic secret attaching to their early years present 
itself to the imagination of her who knew them as “ Mr. and 
Miss Lamb,” prized friends of her father and mother, taking 
kindly notice of a young girl for her parents’ sake. 

Miss Lamb bore a strong personal resemblance to her 
brother; being in stature under middle height, possessing 
well-cut features, and a countenance of singular sweetness, 
with intelligence. Her brown eyes were soft, yet penetrat- 
ing; her nose and mouth very shapely; while the general 
expression was mildness itself. She had a speaking-voice, 
gentle and persuasive ; and her smile was her brother’s own, 
—winning in the extreme. There was a certain catch, or 
emotional breathingness, in her utterance which gave an 
inexpressible charm to her reading of poetry, and which 
lent a captivating earnestness to her mode of speech when 
addressing those she liked. This slight check, with its 
yearning eager effect in her voice, had something softenedly 
akin to her brother Charles’s impediment of articulation: in 
him it scarcely amounted to a stammer; in her it merely 
imparted additional stress to the fine-sensed suggestions she 
made to those whom she counselled or consoled. She hada 
mind at once nobly-toned and practical, making her ever a 
chosen source of confidence among her friends, who turned 
to. her for consultation, confirmation, and advice, in matters 
of nicest moment, always secure of deriving from her both 
aid and solace. Her manner was easy, almost homely, so 
quiet, unaffected, and perfectly unpretending was it. Be- 


neath the sparing talk and retiring carriage, few casual ob- 


servers would have suspected the ample information and 
large intelligence that lay comprised there. She was oftener 
a listener than a speaker. In the modest-’havioured woman 
simply sitting there, taking small share in general conver- 
sation, few who did not know her would have imagined the 
accomplished classical scholar, the excellent understanding, 
—the altogether rarely-gifted being, morally and mentally, 
that Mary Lamb was. Her apparel was always of the 
plainest kind; a black stuff or silk gown, made and worn in 
the simplest fashion conceivable. She took snuff liberally ; 
a habit that had evidently grown out of her propensity to 
sympathise with and share all her brother’s tastes ; and it 
certainly had the effect of enhancing her likeness to him. 
She had a small, white, and delicately-formed hand; and as 
it hovered above the tortoise-shell box containing the powder 
so strongly approved by them both in search of a stimulat- 
ing pinch, the act seemed yet another link of association 
between the brother and sister, when hanging together 
over their favourite books and studies. 

As may be gathered from the books which Miss Lamb 
wrote in conjunction with her brother,— Poetry for Children, 
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Tales from Shakespeare, and Mrs. Leicester's School,—she had 
a most tender sympathy with the young. She was encour- 
aging and affectionate towards them, and won them to re- 
gard her with a familiarity and fondness rarely felt by them 
for grown people who are not their relations. She entered 
into their juvenile ideas with a tact and skill quite surpris- 
ing. She threw herself so entirely into their way of think- 
ing, and contrived to take an estimate of things so com- 
pletely from their point of view, that she made them rejoice 
to have her for their co-mate in affairs that interested them. 
While thus lending herself to their notions, she, with a ju- 
diciousness peculiar to her, imbued her words with the wis- 
dom and experience that belonged to her nature and her 
maturer years; so that while she seemed but the listening 
concurring friend, she was also the helping guiding friend. 
Her valuable monitions never took the form of reproof, but 
were always dropped in with the air of agreed propositions, 
as if they grew out of the subject in question, and presented 
themselves as matters of course to both her young compa- 
nions and herself. 

One of these instances resulted from the kind permis- 
sion which Mary Lamb gave to the young girl above al- 
luded to,—Victoria Novello,—that she should come to her 
on certain mornings, when Miss Lamb promised to hear her 
repeat her Latin grammar, and hear her read poetry with 
the due musically rhythmical intonation. Even now the 
breathing murmur of the voice in which Mary Lamb gave 
low but melodious utterance to those opening lines of the 
Paradise Lost,— 

** Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe,”— 

sounding full and rounded and harmonious, though so sub- 
dued in tone, rings clear and distinct in the memory of her 
who heard the reader. The echo of that gentle voice vi- 
brates through the lapse of many a revolving year, true aud 
unbroken, in the heart where the low-breathed sound first 
awoke response, teaching, together with the fine apprecia- 
tion of verse-music, the finer love of intellect conjoined with 
goodness and kindness. The instance of wise precept 
couched in playful speech pertained to the Latin lessons. 
One morning, just as Victoria was about to repeat her al- 
lotted task, in rushed a young boy, who, like herself, en- 
joyed the privilege of Miss Lamb’s instruction in the Latin 
language. His mode of entrance, hasty and abrupt, suffi- 
ciently denoted his eagerness to have his lesson heard at 
once, and done with, that he might be gone again; accord- 
ingly Miss Lamb, asking Victoria to give up her turn, 
desired the youth—Hazlitt’s son—to repeat his pages of 
grammar first. Off he set; rattled through the first conju- 
gation post-haste ; darted through the second without draw- 
ing breath; and so on, right through, in no time. The 
rapidity, the volubility, the triumphant slap-dash of the 
feat perfectly dazzled the imagination of poor Victoria, who 
stood admiring by, an amazed witness of the boy’s pro- 
ficiency. She herself—a quiet, plodding, little girl—had only 
by dint of diligent study and patient persevering poring 
been able to achieve a slow learning, and as slow a repe- 
tition of her lessons. This brilliant off-hand method of 
despatching the Latin grammar was a glory she had never 
dreamed of. Her ambition was fired; and next time she 
presented herself book in hand before Miss Lamb, she had 
no sooner delivered it into her hearer’s than she attempted 
‘o scour through her verb at the same rattling pace which 
had so excited her emulative admiration. Scarce a moment, 
and her stumbling scamper was checked. 

__ ‘Stay, stay! how’s this? What are you about, little 
Vicky 2” asked the laughing voice of Mary,Lamb. “O,I 
see. Well, goon; but geutly, gently ; no need of hurry.” 
heard her to an end, then said, “I see what we have 
een doing—trying to be as quick and clever as William, 
lancying it vastly grand to get on at a great rate, as he 
does. But there's this difference ; it’s natural in him, while 
"$8 imitation in you. Now far better go on in your old 
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staid way—which is your own way—than try to take upa 
way that may become him, but can never become you, even 
were you to succeed in acquiring it. We'll each of us keep 
to our own natural ways, and then we shall be sure to do 
our best.” 

On one of these occasions of the Latin lessons in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, where Mr. and Miss Lamb then lived, 
Victoria saw a lady come in, who appeared to her strikingly 
intellectual-looking, and still young; she was surprised, 
therefore, to hear the lady say in the course of conversa- 
tion, “O, as for me, my dear Miss Lamb, I’m nothing now 
but a stocking-mending old woman.’ When the lady’s visit 
came to an end, and she was gone, Mary Lamb took occasion 
to tell Victoria who she was, and to explain her curious 
speech. The lady was no other than Miss Kelly; and 
Mary Lamb, while describing to the young girl the emi- 
nent merits of the admirable actress, showed her how a 
temporary depression of spirits in an artistic nature some- 
times takes refuge in a half-playful half-bitter irony of 
speech. 

At the house in Russell Street, Victoria met Emina Isola ; 
and among her pleasantest juvenile recollections is the way 
in which Mary Lamb thought for the natural pleasure the 
two young girls took in each other’s society by bringing 
them together ; and when, upon one occasion, there was a 
large company assembled, Miss Lamb allowed Emma and 
Victoria to go together into a room by themselves, if they 
preferred their mutual chat to the conversation of the elder 
people. Inthe not too spacious London lodging, Mary Lamb 
let them go into her own bedroom to have their girlish talk 
out, rather than have them feel restrained. Most, most kind, 
too, was the meeting she planned for them, when Emma 
was about to repair to school, at the pleasant visit of Dulwich. 
Miss Lamb made a charming little dinner; a dinner for 
three, herself and the two girls,—a dinner most toothsome to 
young feminine appetite—roast fowls and a custard-pudding. 
Savoury is the recollection ofthose embrowned and engravied 
birds! sweet the remembrance of that creamy cate! but 
pleasant, above all, is the memory of the cordial voice which 
said in a way to put the little party at its fullest ease, 
“Now, remember, we all pick our bones. It isn’t consi- 
dered vulgar here to pick bones.” 

Once, when some visitors chanced to drop in unexpect- 
edly upon her and her brother, just as they were going to 
sit down to their plain dinner of a bit of roast mutton, with 
her usual frank hospitality she pressed them to stay and 
partake, cutting up the small joint into five equal portions, 
and. saying in her simple easy way, so truly her own, “There's 
a chop a-piece for us; and we can make up with bread and 
cheese, if we want more.”” With such a woman to carve for 
you and eat with you, neck of mutton was better than veni- 
son; while bread and cheese more than replaced varied courses 
of richest or daintiest dishes. 

Mary Lamb, ever thoughtful to procure a pleasure for 
young people, finding that one of her and her brother’s ac- 
quaintances—Howard Payne —was going. to France, she 
requested him, on his way to Paris, to call at Boulogne and 
see Victoria Novello, who had been placed by her parents in 
a family there for a time, to learn the language. Knowing 
how welcome a visit from any one who had lately seen her 
friends in England would be to the young girl, Miss Lamb 
urged Howard Payne not to omit this; her brother Charles 
seconding her by adding in his usual sportive style, “ Do; 
you a be afraid of Miss Novello; she speaks only a 
little coast French.” 

At the “ Lambs’ house” Victoria several times saw 
Colonel Phillips (the man who shot the savage that killed 
Captain Cook), and heard him describe Madame de Staél’s 
manner in society, saying that he remembered she had a 
habit while she discoursed of taking a scrap of paper and a 
pair of scissors, and snipping it to bits as an employment 
for her fingers. That once he observed her to be at a loss 
for this her usual mechanical resource, and he quietly placed 
near her a back of a letter from his pocket; afterwards she 
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earnestly thanked him for this timely supply of the means 
she desired as a needful aid to thought and speech. He 
also mentioned his reminiscence of Gibbon the historian; 
and related the way in which he would hold a pinch of 
snuff between his finger and thumb while he recounted an 
anecdote, invariably dropping the pinch at the point of the 
story. The colonel once spoke of Garrick: telling how, as 
a raw youth, coming to town, he had determined to go and 
see the great actor ; and how, being but slenderly provided 
in pocket, he had pawned one of his shirts (‘‘ And shirts 
were of value in those days, with their fine linen and ruffles,” 
he said) to enable him to pay his entrance at the theatre. 
Miss Lamb being referred to, and asked if she remembered 
Garrick, replied in her simple-speeched way, “I saw him 
once ; but I was too young to understand much about his 
acting ; I only know I thought it was mighty fine.” 

There was a certain old-world fashion in Mary Lamb’s 
diction which gave it a most natural and quaintly-pleasant 
effect, and which heightened rather than detracted from the 
more heartfelt or important things she uttered. She had a 
way of repeating her brother’s words assentingly when he 
spoke to her. He once said (with his peculiar mood of ten- 
derness, beneath blunt abrupt speech), “ You must die first, 
Mary.” She nodded with her little quiet nod and sweet 
smile, “ Yes, I must die first, Charles.” 

At another time, he said, in his whimsical way, plucking 
out the words in gasps, as it were, between the smiles with 
which he looked at her, “I call my sister ‘ Moll’ before the 
servants, ‘Mary’ in presence of friends,’ and ‘ Maria’ when 
I'm alone with her.” 

When the inimitable comic actor Munden took his fare- 
well of the stage, Miss Lamb and her brother failed not to 
attend the last appearance of their favourite; and it was 
upon this occasion that Mary made that admirable pun 
which has sometimes been attributed to Charles, “ Sic transit 
gloria Munden!” During the few final performances of the 
veteran comedian, Victoria was taken by her father and 
mother to see him when he played Old Dornton in The 
Road to Ruin and Crack in The Turnpike-Gate. Miss 
Lamb, hearing of the promised treat, with her usual kindly 
thought and wisdom, urged the young girl to give her ut- 
most attention to the actor’s style. ‘“ When you are an old 
woman like me, people will ask you about Munden’s acting, 
as they now ask me about Garrick’s; so take particular care 
to observe all he does, and how he does it.”” Owing to this 
considerate reminder, the very look, the very gesture, the 
whole bearing and manner of Munden,—first in the pathetic 
character of the gentleman-father, next in the farce charac- 
ter of the village cobbler,—remain impressed upon the brain 
of her who witnessed them as if beheld but yesterday. The 
tipsy lunge with which he rolled up to the table whereon 
stood that tempting brown jug; the leer of mingled slyness 
and attempted unconcernedness with which he slid out his 
furtive thought to the audience, “Some gentleman has left 
his ale?’’ then, with an unctuous smack of his lips, jovial 
and anticipative, adding, “ And some other gentleman will 
drink it!’’—all stand present to fancy, vivid and unforgotten. 

Still more valuable was Mary Lamb’s kindness at a period 
when she thought she perceived symptoms of an unexplained 
dejection in her young friend. How gentle was her sedate 
mode of reasoning the matter, after delicately touching 
upon the subject, and endeavouring to draw forth its avowal! 
More as if mutually discussing and consulting than as if 
questioning she endeavoured to ascertain whether uncer- 
tainties or scruples of faith had arisen in the young girl’s 
mind, and had caused her preoccupied abstracted manner. 
If it were any such source of disturbance, how wisely and 
feelingly she suggested reading, reflecting, weighing; if 
but a less deeply-seated depression, how sensibly she ad- 
vised adopting some object to rouse energy and interest! 
She pointed out the efficacy of studying a language (she 
herself at upwards of fifty years of age began the acquire- 
ment of French and Italian) as a remedial measure ; and 
advised Victoria to devote herself to a younger brother she 





had, in the same way that she had attended to her own bro- 
ther Charles in his infancy, as the wholesomest and surest 
means of all for cure. 

For the way in which Mary Lamb could minister to a 
stricken mind, witness a letter of hers addressed to a friend,— 
a mother into whose home death had for the first time come, 
taking away her last-born child of barely two months old. 
This letter, sacredly kept in the family of her to whom it 
was written, is now for the first time given to the eyes of 
the world. Miss Lamb wrote few letters, and fewer still 
have been published. But the rareness ef her effusions 
enhance their intrinsic worth, and render it doubly impera- 
tive that their gentle beauty of sense and wisdom should 
not be withheld from general knowledge. The letter bears 
date merely “ Monday, Newington,” and the post-mark is 
undecipherable ; but it was written in the spring of 1820. 


‘* MY DEAR FRIEND,—Since we heard of your sad sorrow, you 
have been perpetually in our thoughts ; therefore you may well 
imagine how welcome your kind remembrance of us must be. I 
know not how enough to thank you for it. You bid me write a 
long letter; but my mind is so possessed with the idea that you 
must be occupied with one only thought, that all trivial matters 
seem impertinent. I have just been reading again Mr. Hunt's 
delicious essay,* which Iam sure must have come so home to 
your hearts. I shall always love him for it. I feel that it is all 
that one can think, but which no one but he could have done so 
prettily. May he lose the memory of his own babies in seeing 
them all grow old around him! Together with the recollection 
of your dear baby, the image of a little sister I once had comes 
as fresh into my mind as if I had seen her as lately. A little 
cap with white satin ribbon, grown yellow with long keeping, 
and a lock of light hair, were the only relics left of her. The 
sight of them always brought her pretty fair face to my view, 
that to this day I seem to have a perfect recollection of her fea- 
tures. I long to see you, and I hope to do so on Tuesday or 
Wednesday in next week. Percy Street !+ I love to write the 
word ; what comfortable ideas it brings with it! We have been 
pleasing ourselves ever since we heard this piece of unexpected 
good news with the anticipation of frequent drop-in visits, and 
all the social comfort of what seems almost next-door neigh- 
bourhood, 

Our solitary confinement has answered its purpose even better 
than I expected. It is so many years since I have been out of 
town in the spring, that I scarcely knew of the existence of such 
a season. I see every day some new flower peeping out of the 
ground, and watch its growth; so that I have a sort of an inti- 
mate friendship with each. I know the effect of every change 
of weather upon them—have learned all their names, the dura- 
tion of their lives, and the whole progress of their domestic 
economy. My landlady, a nice active old soul that wants but 
one year of eighty, and her daughter, a rather aged young 
gentlewoman, are the only labourers in a pretty large garden ; 
for it is a double house, and two long strips of ground are laid 
into one, well-stored with fruit-trees, which will be in full blos- 
som the week after I am gone, and flowers, as many as can be 
crammed in, of all sorts and kinds. But flowers are flowers 
still ; and I must confess I would rather live in Russell Street 
all my life, and never set my foot but on the London pavement, 
than be doomed always to enjoy the silent pleasures I now do. 
We go to bed at ten o’clock. Late hours are life-shortening 
things; but I would rather run all risks, and sit every night—at 
some places I could name—wishing in vain at eleven o’clock 
for the entrance of the supper-tray, than be always up and alive 
at eight-o’clock breakfast as am here. We have a scheme to 
reconcile these things. We have an offer ofa very low-rented 
lodging a mile nearer town than this. Our notion is, to divide 
our time, in alternate weeks, between quiet rest and dear Lon- 
don weariness. We give an answer to-morrow ; but what that 
will be, at this present writing, I am unable to say. In the pre- 
sent state of our undecided opinion, a very heavy rain that is 
now falling may turn the scale. ‘ Dear rain, do go away,’ and let 
us have a fine cheerful sunset to argue the matter fairly in. My 
brother walked seventeen miles yesterday before dinner. And 
notwithstanding his long walk to and from the office, we walk 
every evening ; but I by no means perform in this way so well 
as I used todo. <A twelve-mile walk one hot Sunday morning 
made my feet blister, and they are hardly well now. Charles is 
not yet come hae ; but he bid me, with many thanks, to present 
his Jove to you and all yours, to all whom and to each indi- 


* Entitled ‘“‘ Deaths of Little Children,” which appeared in The Indi- 
cator for April 5th, 1820, and which had its origin in the sorrowful event 
that occasioned Miss Lamb’s letter. 

t Whither Miss Lamb’s friend was about to remove her residence 
from the farther (west) end of Oxford Street. 
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vidually, and to Mr. Novello in particular, I beg to add mine. 
With the sincerest wishes for the health and happiness of all, 
Believe me ever, dear Mary Sabilla, 
Your most affectionate friend, 
Mary ANN LAMB.” 


Many a salutary influence through youth, and many a 
cherished memory through after-years, did Victoria owe to 
her early knowledge of Charles Lamb’s sister. This revered 
friend entered so genuinely and sympathetically into the 
young girl’s feelings and interests, that the great conde- 
scension in the intercourse was scarcely comprehended by 
the latter at the time; but as age and experience brought 
their teaching, she learned to look back upon the gracious 
kindness shown her in its true light, and she became keenly 
aware of the high privilege she had once enjoyed. Actuated 
by this consciousness, she has felt impelled to record her 
grateful sense of Mary Lamb’s generous genial goodness 
and noble qualities by relating her own individual recollec- 
tions of them, and by sharing with others the gratification 
arising out of their treasured reminiscence. 

This Victoria Novello was a namesake of honoured Mary 
Lamb, having been christened ‘‘ Mary” Victoria. When she 
married, she abided by her first and simpler baptismal name, 
as being more in consonance with the good old English 
(plain, but clerkly) surname of her husband, and became 
known to her readers as 

Their faithful servant, 


Mary Cowpen CLARKE. 








THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 





Tue Photographic Society is indebted to the Department of 
Science aud Art for the most commodious gallery in which 
this its fifth exhibition is held. As the visitor enters the 
Brompton Museum, he should turn to the right, ascend a 
flight of stairs (pay one shilling), and enter the most me- 
dieval-looking room in London. Glancing up, he observes 
the apartment is open to the roof,—the bare rafters, tie- 
beams, and king-posts being visible, and covered with quaint 
decoration appropriate to the fourteenth century. Truly, 
if he conceives the timbers five times as thick, and the whole 
place dark and dingy, he may well imagine himself an in- 
habitant of a moyen-dge room, and easily get up the moyen- 
dige feeling by reading the inscriptions which run round the 
walls under the roof. 

Without entering upon the recondite mysteries of the 
collodion, calotype, waxed-paper, oxymel, or albumen pro- 
cesses,—or entangling ourselves with the honey or the sugar 
systems,—still less looking on photographs as works of art 
(a common and ungenerous mistake), we may find great de- 
light in contemplating the success of the delicate chemical 
operations which have brought these charming and magical 
results before us. Dead indeed would be the man who 
could go round these walls without experiencing the deepest 
interest and delight: for scores of the earth’s famous locali- 
ties are pictured here by the faithful lens; the portraits of 
almost all our great living countrymen are here. Many a 
lovely face and many an innocent child have had their beauty 
secured before vanishing under “ Time’s effacing finger,”’ to 
stand before us in all the naiveté of life and nature. 

Ameng the portraits are those of Brunel, with fitting 
background of vast iron cable-links ; two most characteristic 
ones of the Laureate; one of Sir D. Brewster, and of Alison. 
Here is the gimlet-look of Lord Brougham, the hard prosaic 
lines of Mr. Frith’s face, E. M. Ward’s thoughtful counte- 
nance ; perfect likenesses of Daniel Maclise, of David Ro- 
berts, and of Creswick. Martin F. Tupper, Esq., D.C.L., 





TPeq * * . . 
F.R.S., who we rejoice to see has fattened on his “ Phi- | 
losophy,” is here also, for the edification of his admirers. | 


rr i i 
lhere are numerous others whom the visitor will recognise 
with pleasure. 





Tower, Jersey,” as remarkable for the sharpness of its exe- 
cution; and to a series representing various steps in launch- 
ing the Leviathan, as extremely interesting from their sub- 
ject. These are mostly photographed by R. Howlett, all of 
whose productions are worthy of attention. Another series, 
by Dr. Murray, from localities in India, will be examined 
with interest, as representing scenes connected with the 
mutiny: ‘“ The Fort at Agra,” “The Taj Mahal,” “ Mynee 
Tal,” the same from the Bareilly Road, the route of flight 
of so many of our countrymen; “The Gateway at Futteh- 
pore,” “The Tomb of Etmad-ood-Dowlah,” the place of capture 
of the Delhi princes ; “ The Mosque at Muttra,” and many 
others not less remarkable. Remaining in the East, we will 
turn to the productions of Mr. F. Frith, No. 318, a frame 
containing five subjects in Palestine: 1. “The Mosque of 
Omar, Jerusalem.” This famous edifice stands surrounded 
by those memorial cypresses that wave mournfully, bowing 
their tall heads in the breeze; we see part of the ancient 
city-wall, covered with old growths of weed and small 
shrubs, the road beneath guarded by prickly pears and 
other cacti. For keen minuteness and exquisite finish 
this is very admirable. No. 2, in the same frame, represent- 
ing “ Nablons, the ancient Sheckhem,” is almost as picto- 
rially excellent. The renowned village lies in a shallow 
hollow of the hills. This is the burial-place of Joseph; and 
in the twelfth century, according to Benjamin of Tudela, 
was inhabited by Samaritan Jews, whose priests were as- 
serted to be direct descendants of Aaron. They pretended 
that this was the ancient Temple in preference to that at 
Jerusalem, quoting Deut. xi. 29, which says, ‘Thou shalt 
put the blessing (sacrifice) on Mount Gerizim, and the curse 
on Mount Ebal;” both of which places are visible in the 
photograph. In “ Nazareth from the North,” we see the re- 
sidence of our Saviour lying fair amongst hills, a most beau- 
tiful situation, surrounded by trees: the terraced houses 
lie white in the sun, a minaret surmounts the town, and 
a ruined tower in the foreground, said to be the house of 
Joseph, forms a striking object. A photographer could not 
get a fitter place than the ancient city of the Sun, who has 
been most beneficent to Mr. F. Frith, enabling him to pre- 
sent “ The Great Columns at Baalbec” with such truth and 
force. Maundrell states them to be six feet three inches in 
diameter and forty-five feet high. ‘The Circular Temple 
at Baalbec” is equally beautiful. Another frame (No. 326) 
contains five views in Egypt, also by Mr. F. Frith. We com- 
mend to the visitor the last of these, “The Approach to 
Phile,”’ where we see the sacred island crowned with its 
temples, and old Nile rushing smoothly past between the 
narrowing rocks in the foreground. No. 321, “ The Statues 
of Memnon, Thebes,” gives us by far the finest idea of these 
marvellous colossi we have met with: one is surprised to 
observe them situated in a sort of hollow of the plain. ‘ Pha- 
raoh’s Bed, Phile,’’ No. 322, is a noble view of the famous 
hypetheral temple. The columns seem as if they would 
stand for ages; the tall palms, their natural prototype, 
which" grow out of the ruined water-stairs, have been 
renewed, like the generations of men, and shake their 
plumed and feathery tops against the immemorial granite, 
which was their representative thousands of years ago. 
The large canjair, or Nile-boat, which lies against the 
stairs, was that used by the photographer in his journeys 
on the river. There are other of his works here, all remark- 
able for perfectness of execution and the interesting locali- 
ties from which they come. 

Leaving the East, we shall stop before No. 589, and by 
favour of Dr. Mansell plunge into the narrow streets of that 
ancient town Dinan, and stand in the High Street before a 
most remarkable edifice, one room of which is fairly brought 
into the road in front, supported by quaint dwarf pillars of 
stone and wood, whose massive forms look absolutely inde- 
structible. There is great breadth and force of tone about 
this photograph, a quality which some others lack. The 


Hundreds of charming landscapes throng the walls; | operator has chosen his effect with taste, and rendered it 


amongst which we will cail attention to No. 12, “ Martello 


with skilful power. It is not wonderful that photographers 
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delight in architectural subjects, when they can produce 
such delightful transcripts as Mr. Roger Fenton's “ Arches 
of the West Front, Peterborough Cathedral,” No. 512, where 
we have all the magnificent Gothic work of that noble edifice 
rendered with astonishing clearness, and with such apparent 
reality that we could almost fancy ourselves (say) the 
twelfth of an inch high, and about to walk into the gigantic 
porch, here reduced to some five inches, yet marvellously 
full of detail. Mr.G.S. Penny sends a view of ‘ Malmesbury 
Market-Cross,”” No, 119, a beautiful rendering of the finest 
perpendicular work of its class in existence. The same 
exhibitor shows us “ The South Porch, Malmesbury Abbey,” 
No. 123, a noble Norman doorway, surprisingly rich in 
carving; as a photograph second in clearness and sharpness 
to none in the room. No. 327, “ Charlecote Hall,” by Dola- 
more and Bullpck, has a very fine tint about it, and is re- 
markably pure and clear in its shadows. “The West Porch 
at York Minster,” No. 537, by Roger Fenton, is as admirable 
as that of Peterborough just referred to. Two views by 
Lyndon Smith, in one frame, No. 559: 1. “ Porch of Adel 
Church, erected about 1066,” is from that most perfect 
Norman building which, with Barfreston Church, Kent, 
divides the glory of being the prominent work of the period 
in England. 2. “ The unfinished Tower of Bolton Priory,” 
is not only interesting from the locality, but equally re- 
markable with its companion for the beauty of the photo- 
graph. ‘ Mervyn’s Tower, Kenilworth Castle,” No. 315, by 
Dolamore and Bullock, is remarkably fine: we are in the 
interior of the ruin, under the trees which have grown up 
in the proud house of Dudley. The effect of this is very 
beautiful, with the tree-branches against the light, and the 
solid mullions of the windows given in absolute truth. 

“The Garden-stairs at Haddon Hall” has long been a 
favourite subject with artists, not only for its own sake, but 
as supplying an admirable background to many a picture of 
the Watteau class. Messrs. Mudd have, in No. 147, given 
us one of the most exquisite transcripts of this subject that 
can be conceived: the lordly screen of trees seems to have 
stood still for the purpose, excepting one or two of the light- 
fuliaged order, whose motion has produced a not disagreeable 
relief to the massed umbrageousness behind. Two photo- 
graphs by Francis Bedford, No. 400, in one frame,—(1) “The 
Garden-terrace, Rosenau,” and (2) “ The Cascade, Rosenau, 
—are both remarkable for clearness and beauty; than the 
latter it would be difficult to fancy a more exquisite example 
of landscape gardening. It would render happy the heart of 
Sir Uvedale Price, and send Capability Brown into extasies: 
‘a shallow river” falls in a little rapid under some tall and 
slender trees, whose boughs meeting overhead, render soft 
the light, which scarce glitters on the gentle stream ; be- 
hind is a pleasaunce, like a picture for orderly and artificial 
beauty. 

Robert Howlett, besides the ‘“ Martello Tower” we ad- 
mired, has another scene in Jersey, No. 48, ‘“ Near St. Bre- 
lade’s Bay.” Upon the top of a cliff, and built between 
its peaks, as a sort of natural fortress, is a house, whose 
picturesque situation seems delightful; from its founda- 
ions the cliff falls down till lost in a dark wood at foot. 
lt is noticeable how truly the picture renders the varying 
intensity of the masses of shadow which lie on the front of 
ihis cliff, broken as they are by shadows which have re- 
flected light upon them: the whole effect is admirably true 
and pure in tone, remarkably so even for a photograph. 
Phis effect is of broad clear daylight; but the second subject, 
-~in No. 497, by Lyndon Smith, “ Four Views of Bolton— 
Morning Light,”—is a novel rendering of early morning. 
The scene is a little dell, bordered by a rough path over- 
hung by trees, which cast soft shadows upon it; in the 
mid-distance the shelving bauk of the dell lies before us in 
the tenderest shadow, and the halfsubdued light of the 
young day just reveals the trees standing further off. We 
never saw a photograph render a sweet effect so truly as 
this. 


Mr. Roger Fenton sends many scores of photographs, all 
- t 





more or less beautiful in themselves, and frequently valu- 
able for their subjects. Of these we can only particularise 
“Ravine in the Lledr Valley, North Wales,” No. 390, as a 
most exquisite view, in which the trees are rendered with 
charming truth and delicacy; the distance being soft yet 
varied as in nature, the foreground sharp and clear. Mr. 
Fenton’s examples are remarkable for their transparency 
and vigour, in which qualities he has almost surpassed his 
own practice by No. 535, “ Nau Francon, from Llyn Ogwyn,” 
a striking view of a Welsh valley traversed throughout by 
a bright river, to which Rogers’s beautiful simile of the road 
over the Simplon—that it was like “a silver zone flung 
about carelessly’—might be applied with perfect appro- 
priateness. We commend this work to the visitor’s warn- 
est admiration. In “ View in Dolwyddellan,” No. 520, a 
similar effect is obtained by a road passing like a keen 
white line along the side ofa hill. No. 148, “ Lyn Valley,” 
and No. 150, ‘The Valley of Rocks, Linton, Devon,” by A. 
J. Melhuish, are comparable with the best for beauty of tone 
and loveliness of scene, as well as tastefully-chosen effect. 

Mr. C. Thurston Thompson is, we think, the photogra- 
pher most after an artist’s heart, both for the beauty of his 
contributions and the subjects chosen. ‘A Lane-Scene,” 
No. 414, shows one of those hollow roads between deep 
banks which are so often picturesque; there we see an 
ancient beech, whose branches, breaking from the bright 
stem, overhang the narrow passage; its huge roots, half of 
them bare, are seen to the foot of the bank on one side, 
through the maze of its leafless branches; other beeches 
are seen, intricate-boughed and delicate as lace-work ; down 
the opposite bank winter-trailers are pendent. “The Root of 
the Beech-tree,” No. 546, is a nearer view of the same gi- 
gantic tree. No. 496 is a frame containing three subjects— 
“The Oak,” “The Spanish Chestnut,” and “The Beech.” 
The first, lichened and mighty-branched, divides itself near 
the root into massive columns, which might form a temple 
for Pan himself. The second is a beautiful tree, with its 
bark channeled like a Corinthian column, and its boughs 
twisted into a maze like knotted serpents. We see the apt- 
ness of Spenser’s epithet of ‘ warlike” to the beech on look- 
ing at the third, where a mighty trunk, clad in the glittering 
armour of its rind, not bark, starts up from the earth like 
an armed knight in polished plate. No. 395, “Shiere 
Heath, Surrey,” is an admirable view of English common- 
land. 

We are indebted to Mr. Thurston Thompson, not only 
for these beautiful transcripts from nature, but for some 
most interesting fac-similes of drawings by the old masters. 
No. 18 is a copy from an exquisite design by Raffaelle of 
the Virgin teaching the Saviour to read, a work scarcely 
ever surpassed by the great Urbinate for perfect natural- 
ness. Let the visitor compare the naive truth of this with 
the gross drawing evinced in No. 46, ‘One of the Studies 
for the Transfiguration,” and judge for himself which was 
the finest, the purest, and noblest, his early or his later 
style. Another fac-simile, from a drawing by Leonardo 
da Vinci, exhibited by Alinari Fréres, No. 45, is of great in- 
terest and beauty. Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi send a 
valuable copy from that remarkable work by Michael An- 
gelo, which attracted so much attention at Manchester, the 
small unfinished “Holy Family,” which is as remarkable 
for beautiful dignity of design as it is for subtlety of com- 
position. Another comparison between an artist’s early 
aud later work may be made by crossing the room to see a 
photograph (No. 80) of his disproportioned and hideous 
‘‘Moses,” contributed by J. Cundall. Of this statue, by the 
way, there is a cast in the museum beneath well worthy 
the attention of all people who are apt to take their opinion 
on art by hearsay. The last-named photographer exhibits 
some excellent transcripts, mostly from sculptures. 

We may commend a little work by D. Gay, No. 90, “The 
West-Kent Shoeblack Society ;’ a group of those dingy 
urchins, so skilfully arranged that it suggests to us the 
lamentable need under which photographers lie to study the 
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science of composition. This should really be an essential 
point of their education. Another set of blacks is shown in 
No. 196, ‘“‘ Aborigines of South Australia,” by R. Hall of 
Adelaide ; old-fashioned positives on glass, not at all re- 
markable for photography, but so full of character, that 
Lavater would have gone out of his senses at the sight of 
them. Their character is most various: Burrancoo is evi- 
dently a humorist, Monachecoo is atrabilarious and ferocious, 
and Yarretobcoo, in spite of his grim appearance, is not 
without magnanimity. 

Of the marvels of instantaneous photography, ‘“ The 
Waves of the Sea,” No. 369, by W. Crookes, will attract 
attention. The time of exposure varies in these from the 
eightieth to the hundred-and-fiftieth part of a second, and 
yet in some we see the water falling like a liquid wall upon 
the beach, or dragging backwards from the roaring strand 
of shingle ; in others the foam lies on the top of the wave 
before the latter has time to fall, and is fixed here out of its 
infinite atom of life and motion to remain unchanged for ever. 

A new photographic luminary has made his appearance 
in the person of Ivan Szabo, whose portraits here are quite 
unparalleled for delicate beauty, and in their clear untouched 
state support the sound principle, that to touch upon a photo- 
graph with the brush is to ruin it for its own character with- 
out making a picture. We are glad to see that the coloured 
photographs are placed in a quiet corner out of the way. 

The contents of a room adjoining afford the public the 
gratifying information that many non-commissioned officers 
of the Royal Engineers are instructed in photography, and 
sent to various stations with instructions to furnish the War 
Office with transcripts of interesting objects,—illustrations 
of history, ethnology, natural history, and antiquities. We 
may therefore hope, in the course of a few years, to possess 
a collection of memoranda of the state of various parts of 
the world such as may be invaluable to the future time. 

We earnestly recommend a visit to this exhibition, which 
on the first three evenings of the week is open from seven 
till ten o’clock, to all who take interest in the art or its 
objects. L. L. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 





Ser a stout Heart To a stire Brae [Hitt-smpe] (Scotch). 
“Set hard heart against hard hap.”—Go about a difficult 
business resolutely, confront adversity with fortitude. That 
you may not be easily discouraged, the French remind you 
that “One may go far after he is tired,”—On va loin apres 
quion est las. Again, the Scotch say, “ He that tholes [en- 
dures] overcomes,” which is parallel to this of the Italians : 
‘‘He conquers who sticks in his saddle,”— Vince chi riman 
in sella. ‘“ Hard pounding, gentlemen,” said the Duke of 
Wellington at Waterloo; “but we'll see who will pound 
the longest.” “Perseverance kills the game” (Spanish),— 
Porfia mata la cuza. W. K. Ke ty. 








A BOOK ON LANDSCAPE-PAINTING.* 





Ir is a task of no small difficulty to produce a treatise on the 
art of landscape-painting which shall be of practical value 
to the student, and on which he may. safely rely for help 
amidst the obstacles which beset him at the outset, and ob- 
Struct his progress. The book before us,—a new and enlarged 
edition of the well-known work by the Professor of Drawing 
at Rugby School, Mr. George Barnard,—is an elaborate and 
well-considered attempt to overcome this difficulty, clear 
and methodical in its arrangement, and written in a distinct 
and agreeable style. The author has many qualifications 





for his task, possessing an extensive knowledge of his sub- 
ject, much experience in teaching, and a ready and skilful 


mh The Theory and Practice of Landscape-Painting in Water-Colours, | 
a oy cchae by a series of Thirty Drawings and Diagrams in Colours, 
nd numerous Woodcuts. By George Barnard, Professor of Drawing 
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hand in preparing the necessary illustrations ; and if his 
work cannot supersede the necessity for the personal super- 
intendence of a master, it may be said to supplement his 
labours, to supply his deficiencies, to refresh the student’s 
memory in his absence, and to explain remarks which may 
have been misunderstood. A rapid analysis of the book, 
with a few extracts as we proceed, will best show our idea 
of its value, and at the same time enable the reader to judge 
for himself. 

The following passage from the introduction may be quoted 
as a sample of the earnestness with which Mr. Barnard enters 
upon his task, and of what he requires from the student: 

** The student who desires to attain excellence must devote 
his time and labour with that untiring energy which a love of 
art alone can excite; he must be phonemes to find that the 
frester the progress he makes, the more evident will appear 

is distance from perfection ; and yet each time he takes a step 
in advance he will feel that he has already reaped a certain 
reward of his industry, and gained anothat motive for perse- 
verance.” 

The work commences with a summary of the natural 
philosophy of colour, as far as the painter is concerned, and 
has an extensively illusttated exposition of the practice in 
regard to the employment of pigments and other materials. 
This is followed by a sort of glossary of art-terms, not tuo 
diffuse, somewhat conventional in the explanations, but not 
less valuable on that account to the young pupil. The 
second chapter,—devoted to an examination and description 
of the materials of water-colour painting, the pigments, the 
vehicles and mediums,—contains much sound practical in- 
struction. In the third chapter, ‘On Composition,” is this 
excellent remark : 

‘* As in poetry, no poem, however beautiful its imagery, 
can be deemed perfect without some peculiar thought or sen- 
timent prevailing throughout,—so in painting, no picture, how 
brilliant so ever its colouring, will excite any pleasurable emo- 
tion in the mind of the spectator unless some predominant idea 
or intention pervades the whole.” 

A succeeding section, ‘On Light and Shade,” gives 
much valuable information on that important subject; the 
numerous examples by which it is accompanied are not 
only well executed, but aptly illustrate the text. Speaking 
of the legitimate license which the artist is at liberty to 
take in adapting strictly natural incidents to his purpose, 
the following interesting and amusing passage occurs : 

‘The artist, by introducing a white or light coloured object, 
such as a cloud or the sail of a boat, may add to the quantity, 
or alter the shape of the mass of light, while he increases the 
interest (of the subject), and prevents the light from becom- 
ing isolated. To explain this more fully, the author takes the 
liberty of recurring to an old but very appropriate anecdote. A 
certain artist had introduced into his picture a black and white 
coloured dog in the act of running across the road ; a friend ex- 
pressed the highest approbation of the work, but added, that 

‘for the life of him he could not understand what the dog was 
doing there.’ ‘O,’ replied the painter, ‘he is merely carrying 
the light and shade through the picture.’” 

The next section, ““On Handling the Brush,” describes 
the various methods to be used in the manipulation of the 
colours; and a plate of illustrations points out in a very ef- 
fective way the necessity for care in this part of technical 
execution,—the clumsy blots resulting from the use of a 
brush too full, the crisp keen touches of a dry brush, and 
the skilful medium of wash and touch ensuing from the use 
of one moderately dry. The advice given by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds is most rightly insisted on, that the brush itself, 
as being the instrument of use and need, cannot be too fre- 
quently in the learner’s hand; in fact, that he should paint 
his studies instead of drawing them. ‘The author here deals 
with the vexed question of the comparative advantages of 
the old-fashioned system of producing an effect by repeti- 


| tion of transparent washes, and of that which has for some 


years past obtained so much favour amongst artists, of using 
colour in body, a kind of distemper. This question, which 
is of considerable importance in the practice of painting, he 
argues in a fair and candid manner, giving the prize of 


merit to the former system. The reasons given are not with- 
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out force; but 
the best reply 
of his oppon- 
ents would be 
to point to the 
works of Wil- 
liam Hunt, of 
Rossetti, and of Lewis, 
who all use the pigment 
in a solid form. Some 
1 £5< remarks on the Pre-Raf- 
af al faellite system of prac- 
tive only serve to prove that the author has rather misun- 
derstood the objects and feelings of those who differ from 
him in art. We must protest, however, against the flippant 
manner in which this subject is treated in the quotation 
given from Mr. Kingsley’s Two Years ago. 

Chapter IV., “‘ On Practice,”’ is divided into sections, em- 
bracing the methods of treating skies, clouds, trees, fore- 
grounds, buildings, &c. The remarks upon skies and clouds 
are‘peculiarly excellent ; that section being, as the author 
justly remarks, of great interest and importance in all true 
renderings of nature. In speaking of foregrounds, some good 
advice is given to the young painter, when he finds himself 
debarred from the practice of his particular study by dark 
weather or showers of rain,—not to sit down idly and wait 
until the rain be past, but employ the time in making acces- 
sory studies, such as figures. and large objects, to be placed 
in the foreground. We notice this to show the very practi- 
cal and useful character of the book, which enters not less 
into the practice of art than into the discipline of the student. 

On the subject of “Trees” the author enters with fitting 
enthusiasm, and his instructions on the representation of 
them are to the point, distinct, and concise. In that portion 
which relates to “ Rocks” are the following excellent re- 
marks upon the too prevalent habit of hasty and careless 
execution ; indeed, the author never misses an opportunity 
of inculcating the necessity of care, patience, and labour as 
the only means by which a success worthy of the name can 
be attained : 

‘* Artists, as well as amateurs, are too much in the habit of 
boasting of the short time which their studies have cost them. 
As first attempts the question of time ought not to come into 
consideration, the quality of the work when complete being all- 
important. The author, while yet a tyro, being engaged, in 
company with Stanfield and other artists, in making a sketch 
of the East Cliff, Hastings, well recollects that his own study 











was finished in three hours, that 
of Stanfield occupied seven. The 
result, as the reader may guess, 
neither ministered to the vanity of 
the younger artist nor added to his 
progress, as it should have done.” 

The succeeding portion of 
the book is occupied with a 
section ‘On Water,” wherein the pupil is recommended to 
make all his studies direct from nature, and to acquire a 
habit of copying it faithfully, with the lights and colours 
either belonging to itself or reflected in it, whether the latter 
be of the sky or of the surrounding objects. In order to suc- 
ceed in this, the need of mastering the laws of reflection is 
most properly insisted on, so that the student may not only 
copy what is before him, but understand the causes which 
produce the effect he has to delineate. Mr. Barnard points 
out the vast difference between shadows cast on turbid or 
darkened water, which of course lie on the surface, and 
those which, passing through the fluid when transparent, 
are cast on the bottom, and become mingled with the local 
colour or the reflections. The difference, also, between light 
which is reflected upwards through water, and that which 
is sent back from the surface, is pointed out, with the just 
remark, that the latter is “ generally cool, like the lights in 
a polished mirror, and the former rich and warm, and may 
be produced by transparent colours.” 

The eighth section, “ Sketching or Studying from Na- 
ture,” the climax to which all the other chapters tend, is 
full of valuable advice; and the immense service of faith- 
fully transcribing the actual scene chosen is most empha- 
tically dilated on. The author recommends that studies 
should always be large, and drawn with the greatest care, 
using pure white paper and moist colours. 

Some good remarks upon the introduction of figures, and 
upon “Contrasts of Colour” in landscape, conclude the work, 
which we may well recommend to amateurs. The utility 
of the book is greatly enhanced by some capital plates 
printed in colours by Messrs. Leighton Brothers’ chromatic 
process. These are generally most efficient and useful; but 
there is a tendency to hotness observable in several, and 
markedly so in a view of “ Melrose Abbey by Moonlight,” 
where the deepest shadows are printed with yellow-madder, 





a colour which under no circumstances could yield the intense 
and dark coldness characteristic of the shadows of moon- 
light. We give above one of the many excellent wood-en- 
cravings with which the work is ornamented and illustrated. 
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{It is found impossible to reply to the number of letters received; nor 
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BREAKFAST-TIME. 
BY D. W. DEANE. 


More than one have wanted their breakfasts here we see, if 
the emviions of the smaller bipeds are to be judged by that 
pert elevation of their tails, the more than interrogative 
turn of the head, and the inquiring look one fowl to the 
front seems to bend on its neighbouring and male fellow- 
creature. With what an eager flutter they came to the cry, 
“Chick, chick !” how they skurried across the yard, came 
Souse through the door with outspread and wavering wings, 
drove over the flags of the kitchen, and now stand, watchful 
a8 cats, and eagerly expectant of the bounty the call gave 
promise of! 

Our little damsel, who sits in demure reserve, not willing 
to encourage the impatient fancies of poultry,—those noto- 


ee 





riously ravenous animals,—and moreover having nearly 
finished her own meal, can therefore afford to contemplate 
with calmness the hunger of others. So, after the ‘‘ Chick, 
chick!” that brought them in such haste, she deliberates 
awhile, mug in hand. 

This is her first task for the day, feeding the poultry and 
getting her breakfast ; so she puts on that picturesque sun- 
bonnet, and gravely sits down in all childish solemnity to 
perform both duties with a proper sense of the importance 
due to such an office, so interesting to all parties. Shall 
the brown hen have the first spoonful, or that self-conscious 
and bustling cock? She has a sneaking kindness to the 
former, and knows moreover that the latter will infallibly 
help himself; therefore the brown hen has the best chance 
of the first offer of food; but a small advantage, however, 
for the cock spreading out his wings, will drive off his 
wives, and fill himself. We fear that Chanticlere—that 
most knightly of birds, of whom Chaucer's Nun’s Priest tells 
us so good a tale—would behave no better, notwithstand- 
ing his affection for Dame Partelote the hen, the most faith- 
ful and beautiful of wives. Small chance is there of the 
first breakfast for the brown hen. 

This picture is exhibiting at the British Institution with 
several others by the same artist. L. L. 
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THE ACTOR. 





I was travelling one winter in the midland counties, across 
country, and out of the line of railroad civilisation, when I 
was stopped by stress of weather at @ emall country inn. 
It was an inp where there were no no newspapers, 
nothing to amuse one, or to help while away the blusterin 
time. It wag a@ lone house, mouldy and dark; and a | 
even my blaging fire and couple of tallow-candles could 
send the darkness fairly out of the room where I sat. I am 
a sociable man, and dislike solitude, and was beginning to 
feel uncomfortable, when some one knocked at the door: it 
was my host himself. 

‘“Coulfl you aecommodate this gentleman with a seat in 
your room, sir?” said he, motioning to a human shadow be- 
hind him in the dark passage. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said I, glad of a companion on 
any terms. “ You are welcome te share my room, sir,” I 
said to the shadow, giving the fire an extra stir in token of 
hospitality. 

“Tam much obliged to you; I will not intrude on you 
long,” said a singularly musical veice; and a man,—still 
young, counting by years, but heavens, how aged by suffer- 
ing !—came forward. He drew hig chair to the fire and sat 
down. 

“There is a tragedy here,” said I to myself, as 1 watched 
my visitor, his elbows on his knees, and his head between 
his hands, staring fixedly into the fire. His hollow eyes— 
bloodshot, wild, with swollen lids and tangled lashes—looked 
as if it were years since he had known a night's real sleep, 
—as if, indeed, he never slept, as other men, at all. His 
cheeks were fallen, wrinkled, and sallow; his lips were 
parched and drawn tightly over his teeth; and his hair was 
worn about. the temples, and hung thin and wiry down to 
his coat-collar. His dress was of jaunty eut, but the seams 
were white, and the edges threadbare; his hat was limp 
and battered; his shoes worn down at the sides, and un- 
brushed. Gaunt and shabby, wild and ill, he looked the 
very picture of mingled hunger and despair; and yet he 
seemed to be the wreck of former beauty and nobleness, 

After a time I roused him from his stupor,—for it was 
more stupor than reyerie; and as the evening wore on we 
became quite well acquainted. I found him a man of some 
reading, of refined mind, and extensive though ill-grounded 
education. His manners were singularly changeful, alter- 
nating from great sweetness, and even elegance, to a rude, 
harsh, abrupt wildness that made me ask myself whether he 
were not somewhat dangerous. However, on the whole, my 
society seemed to calm him; and of his own accord he told 
me his story, which I will give as simply and shortly as I 
can, omitting all the rhapsodies, both of love and hate, with 
which he interwove and obscured it. 

He had been an actor many years ago, he said, at the 
small theatre at Kingsville; and his name was Louis Del- 
mare: a French name, but his extraction was French. Full 
of the wildest ambition and most daring hopes, he had taken 
up his profession as an heroic art, seriously, almost reli- 
giously, in the belief that he was destined, not only to im- 
mortalise his own name, but also to elevate and restore the 
drama. He was very handsome then, he said, with a frank 
smile; and he aimed to live according to the highest ideal 
of honour and integrity. The drama was to him the im- 
personation of poetry ; and the poet, whether writer or actor, 
should be equal to his thoughts. His endeavours were re- 
cognised; and he was well aware that his reputation stood 
almost as high as his ideal. 

The Cochranes were among the great people of Kings- 
ville. Mr. Cochrane was a county magistrate, @ railway di- 
rector, the friend of the lord-lieutenant, himself the high- 
sheriff in his turn, and intimate with the bishop. He was 
rich, had a flourishing genealogical tree, the roots of which 
went down to most orthodox fable. But for himself he was 
not worth much. Vain and empty, nothing but his inhe- 





rited position, and that outside varnish which every man of 
the world must necessarily acquire, justified his claim to 
the noble rank of gentleman. His religion was the divinity 
which lies in birth; his creed, contempt of ali beneath him. 
Intellect with stars and ribbons round its neck was a re- 

table profession for a man; but intellect in rags he 
despised. Every profession, excepting the renowned Four, 
he regarded as a trade. As for artists and actors, that kind 
of people were se immeasurably below him that they were 
removed out of the sphere even of his contempt. We do not 


despise daucing dogs or monkeys, ~But he patronised the 
theatre at Kingsville warmly, partly because it was the 
fashion with the n there, which was commanded by 


an earl’s eldest son who called him “ Cochrane,” and admired 
Rose. And Rose, his daughter, patronised it too. 

Rose Cochrane, aged nineteen, and just returned from a 
finishing school at Paris, was one of the belles of Kings- 
ville. She was a small, slight, fair-haired girl, with dark 
eyes and eyebrows, in strange but yery beautiful contrast 
to her flaxen curls and pure complexion. A look of fire and 
energy was in her face, seen only with one type of fair- 
haired women, and unusual even with that type. Even in 
the tame transcript of painted ivory—for the actor showed 
me her miniature, which he wore suspended round his neck 
—I could see how passionate, extreme, and wilful she must 
have been; but, I should say, kind-hearted too. The weak 
points were in the narrow head, where there was neither con- 
science nor poetry, and in the full, flush, and indistinctly 
defined lips, whose wavering lines and sensuous expression 
took still more painful meaning from the positive eyebrows 
and the fire of those dark eyes, But she was very lovely; 
and young men do not fathom the moral quicksands of beau- 
tiful girls, kind-hearted and perfectly well-bred. 

Louis Delmare was the talk of Kingsville, and the de- 
spair of the Kingsville womanhood, The girls were all in 
love with him to a fabulous degree; “ At least so they told 
him,” he said. And Rose Cochrane naturally heard him 
spoken of, but not before she had noticed him herself. Louis 
said he could see how her eyes shone, and how brightly 
she smiled as she leant over the edge of her box, when he 
came on in his plumes and slashed velvet, looking so beau- 
tiful and proud ; and absorbed though he was in his art, he was 
not so wholly lost as not to feel somewhat as all men would 
feel at such unequivocal signs of interest from such a source. 
But his vanity was touched rather than his sympathy, and 
he felt flattered more than interested. He certainly acted 
with more spirit when she was there, but he did not remem- 
ber her the next morning. She was a pleasure as yet, gen- 
tle and inspiriting, but bringing no fever and leaving no 
lassitude: a vision of grace and beauty when she appeared, 
but no abiding thought when she withdrew. 

One day a delicate, scented, pale, pink envelope, directed 
to “Louis Delmare, Esq., Theatre Royal, Kingsville,” was 
delivered to him at rehearsal. It was an anonymous letter, 
written in the small, pointed, careful characters of a very 
young woman, as ifthe pen had been quite new, and the 
writer had taken a great deal of time about her work. It 
was full of girlish enthusiasm about Mr. Delmare’s Don 
Cesar de Bazan, wherein the hero’s handsome face and pic- 
turesque dress were evidently uppermost in the writer’s 
mind. The letter ended with hoping that Mr. Delmuare would 
excuse the liberty the writer had taken; and in token that 
he was not displeased, begged him to wear that night a 
white rose in his button-hole: “she should understand, 
then, that she had not annoyed him by her frankness.” It 
was signed, ‘“ Mr. Delmare’s warm friend and admirer.” 

At first Louis flushed with pride and pleasure; then, 
thrusting the little note into his waistcoat-pocket, but not 
crushing it either, he said to himself, “Some silly girl who 
has nothing better to do than to go mad about an actor be- 
cause he wears a doublet and a sword.” But he wore the 
white rose in his button-hole for all that. 

The Cochranes were at the theatre; Rose looking infi- 
nitely lovely. Louis gave her one long look, his hand on 
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the white rose in his breast; and knew then who was his 
correspondent. At the close of the play, when he was called 
before the curtain to receive the homage of the Kingsville 
audience, Rose, leaning forward to bow to the commandant’s 
sister, let her bouquet fall on the stage, close to the actor's 
feet. Her father was exceedingly wroth at this misadven- 
ture. He bustled about the box, spoke loud and thick, and 


sent half a dozen footmen scampering behind the scenes for’ 


his daughter’s bouquet; giving her in the mean time a pa- 
ternal lecture on the impropriety of leaning out of boxes, on 
the folly of taking flowers to the theatre at all, and on the 
awkwardness of holding them too loosely, Rose bore his 
lecture with marvellous meekness; the pleasure of her 
perilous heedlessness was worth its penalty. When the 
bouquet was returned, the centre bud was wanting. It was 
her turn now to know that she was discovered and under- 
stood. 

Still, even with this most unusual encouragement, Louis 
Delmare, being an honourable as well asa rational man, 
put Rose Cochrane far out of his mind, as a beautiful im- 
possibility of whom it was madness to dream. He thought 
she was very kind for one of her position, but still she could 
be nothing to him; and it was a dangerous game to begin: 
therefore he put it resolutely aside, after just one transient 
struggle. 

A few weeks passed, and then another pink note was 
delivered to Louis. Still assuming to keep up the incognita, 
this note was written in a very different tone to the first. 
There was a strain of girlish pique running through it that 
would have been irresistibly comical had it not been so 
sadly dangerous. The note taunted him with being “ proud” 
and ‘‘ cold,” and “ indifferent to the opinion of all, young as 
well as old;” said that “ he evidently bore a talisman in his 
heart that steeled him against every one in Kingsville ; 
though, perhaps, if he knew who was his present corre- 
spondent he would not quite despise her friendship,” and 
much more in the same strain. That evening the Coch- 
ranes were not at the theatre. 

A few days after this, he was walking in the Estforth 
woods. The Estforth was the river that ran through Kings- 
ville. Suddenly rounding the boll of an old oak that stood 
in the middle of the path, he came full on Rose Cochrane 
walking with her father. In the hurry of the moment, 
confused and startled, he bowed. Mr. Cochrane raised his 
cane to his hat, as great men do when saluting their in- 
feriors—something between a salute and a menace. He 
thought Louis raised his hat to him, and was pleased at 
this mark of respect from the young actor. Rose knew the 
bow was for her, and returned it with a smile and the faintest 
possible inclination of her head. And as she passed—Louis 
was on her side—she let her hand touch his and leave there 
the wild flowers she had just gathered. It was such a small, 
swift, dainty action,—the girl was so graceful, the flowers 
were so pure and fragile,—that the actor said even to this 
day he could scarcely convince himself that it was not a 
fairy he once met in the woods who gave him those withered 
flowers. And he showed me a packet of vegetable dust,— 
still graceful, fragile, wild flowers for him. But more than 
that, a little word was whispered in passing that nearly took 
away his breath to hear: “ To-morrow, here,” said Rose Coch- 
rane, looking shyly into his eyes. 

That night Louis Delmare was almost mad; all night 
through he walked restlessly about the room in a state of 
ungovernable excitement. “For she is no wife for me,” said 
Louis to himself. “ And where will all this end?” 

However, the night wore to its close, and the next day 
came, aud with it a glorious sun and an unclouded sky. 
At three in the afternoon Louis Delmare was by the old oak 
in the Estforth woods, drawn there by almost magnetic force, 
scarcely going of his own free-will. He had not been there 
‘ong before he heard the light voices of girls borne down 
3 * stream; and Rose, and her young cousin Jessie, a girl 
of about fourteen years of age, came laughing through the 


wood. Louis, half uncertain what to do, went up to them ; 


a 





and Rose, to conceal from Jessie that there was any thing 
strange in the meeting, spoke to him as to an old acquaint- 
ance. In a little while the child was out of sight, picking 
flowers by the river's edge. 

He never knew what it was he said that day. He re- 
membered nothing but a fair face looking bashfully into his, 
dark eyes shining from among masses of fair curls, a hand 
that yielded itself to his without resistance, soft words mur- 
mured bashfully for all the boldness of the deed, with the 
summer sun shining, and the summer birds singing over- 
head. He said that the remembrance of that day was like 
some most beautiful poem read once, and now almost for- 
gotten. It was as ifhe had seen a glorious picture or heard 
divinest music; it was not a page of an earthly book, soiled 
in the turning. Poor Louis! it would have been well for 
him had that page of life never been turned. 

Rose entered into this adventure with the handsome 
actor with all the recklessness one might have expected 
from a girl of her nature. She meant no harm; she did uot 
even mean to be serious. She was dull in that heavy old 
life at Kingsville, and she courted this adventure as a little 
excitement. She thought Louis very handsome, and she 
fancied herself in love with him; and, like most school-girls, 
talked mock-heroics to herself, and asserted the democratic 
teaching of love. The excitement and novelty of a stolen 
love-affair pleased her, the very danger roused her courage 
and gave it an additional zest; and Louis was only too 
happy—the struggle over now—to drift down that pleasant 
danger with her. Day after day, and week after week, they 
met in the Estforth woods or in the Cochrane grounds, till 
the summer sun was changed for autumn dews, and even 
the shadow of the winter stole on; and during all that time 
—that fervid, feverish, happy time—young Louis had never 
dared do more than touch the dainty little hand laid in his 
with his lips, as though it were a queen’s. 

One wet chill night—an off night—Louis was sitting 
by his fire, sad and dispirited. It seemed as if with the sum- 
mer brightness all his joy and glory had fadedtoo. He could 
not meet Rose now in the woods, nor in the garden by moon- 
light, as he had so often done; and how could he live with- 
out her? She had become as necessary to him as light and 
air; and he should die if he lost her now. He buried his 
face in his hands, and, to the shame of his manhood, felt hot 
tears trickle through his fingers. A light step came up the 
stairs, a light knock was heard at the door, small fingers 
gently turned the handle, and a graceful figure enveloped 
in shawls and veils came hurriedly forward. Louis started 
up, and Rose Cochrane, smiling, trembling, half-frightened 
and yet glad, laid her hands in his, Her recklessness 
he called it trust in him and courage—solved the problem 
of their meeting; and their winter’s evenings were as 
numerous and as dear as their summer’s ones had been ; 
but more dangerous to them both, and at last ending in 
detection. 

Free as she was, Rose had still much difficulty in making 
facts square with appearances; and, ingenious as were her 
excuses for her evening absences, they could not always be 
well contrived. Her maid, too, turned traitor, and whispered 
her young mistress’s secret to more than one; so that the 
affair got known and bruited abroad, the report spreading 
wider and higher, till at last it rose up to Mr. Cochrane’s 
ears. To go down into his daughter’s room, where she was 
sitting by the window opening on to the lawn,—the window 
through which she had so often passed to meet her lover; 
to break open her desk, and seize on a packet of letters lying 
with a portrait there; to accuse her in a voice that echoed 
even to the servants’ rooms of far deeper crimes than her 
heedless imprudence had ever dreamed of committing; to 
curse her as his dishonoured child; and to strike her heavily 
as she stood before him,—all this was the work of one short 
moment, and the first intimation to Rose that she was dis- 
covered. 

That night she fled to the actor’s house; and before her 
absence was discovered they were both out of reach and far 
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away ; and so gained the border, and were married before 
they could have been overtaken, if even pursued. But Mr. 
Cochrane did not pursue them. He discarded his child, dis- 
inherited her, and forbade her name to be ever mentioned 
before him. And in a few months after he married the 
bishop’s eldest daughter; and Rose was swept off the social 
records of Kingsville as if she had never been. 

At first all was love and happiness in the actor's house- 
hold. The very novelty of the life amused Rose, and com- 
pensated her for the loss of her former luxury. Every thing 
was so strange; it was like visiting a foreign country. Her 
husband was so handsome too, so tender, so loving, that her 
days passed like beautiful love-songs set to a noble measure; 
so that between pleasure and happiness, amusement and 
love, and the gloss of novelty over all, Rose Delmare was 
entirely content. And Louis’ life was like a poem written 
in heaven. | 

The actor's great domestic endeavour was to keep his 
young wife untouched by the green-room world. But Rose, 
whose curiosity and love of experience were insatiable, in- 
sisted on not being treated as a fine lady, and on cordial 
fraternisation with the whole troupe. She was too much his 
spoiled darling yet not to have her own will in all things; 
and he allowed her to make the acquaintance of some among 
the best of his comrades, since she urged it so earnestly; 
though she soon grew more intimate with them than he 
liked. However, he trusted to his own influence to coun- 
teract any ill effects that might befall her from these asso- 
ciates ; and she reassured him by constantly repeating how 
different and superior he was to all the rest. Flattering 
words said by a young wife between smile and caress re- 
assure a man’s heart so easily! It was scarcely wonderful, 
then, that he hoped and believed with more faith than pre- 
vision. 

For himself, he studied harder than ever, with even more 
conscientiousness and grave ambition; working now for the 
honour of two names, not only of one,-—working to redeem 
as well as to create. But as time wore on, he not unfre- 
quently considered within himself whether he should not 
leave the profession altogether ; for slowly, slowly—but O so 
steadily !—he was aware that a moral change was creeping 
over Rose, and that the gloss and freshness and beauty of 
her nature were withering under the influence of the world 
in which she lived. It was not by any overt act, nor by 
any positive word, that he was made aware of this; but by 
the hundred unconscious revelations of domestic life which 
silently make their mark without showing clearly where 
the lines begin. And, seeing this, he reproached himself 
bitterly and fiercely that he had ever taken her from her 
own sphere to surround her with such baneful influences. 

He forgot all that she had done, all her temptations, all her 
witcheries, and looked on himself as her wilful unprovoked 
destroyer; cursing himself for the curse he had brought 
on her. But if he said any thing of this to Rose, she 
laughed at him for prudery and conventionality, and said 
he was cross and harsh. In the midst of all this tumult of 
mind, beaten down by hard work and anxiety together, 
Louis fell ill; and his salary stopped. 

At first he was too ill to know or feel any thing; but 
after wandering on the borders of the grave for about six 
weeks, he turned back to life and consciousness. His first 
thought was for Rose, and how had she fared; who had 
been her friend; how had she been supported; who had 
supplied her with money. He looked round the room, and 
saw things new and elegant about him. Instead of misery, 
he was in the midst of luxury; his illness seemed to have 
brought him wealth, not poverty. What did it all mean? 
He asked his beautiful Rose, standing by his bedside; George 
Thynne, the “Irishman” of the troupe, sitting on the bed 
swinging hislegs. But Rose and George laughed; and Rose 
told him there were fairies in the world still, and the fairies 
had given her gold; and George Thynne observed with an 
oath, “that the missis was a regular brick.” And Louis 
was too ill to say more for that day. 


George Thynne was a gay, rollicking, good-tempered 
fellow, full of all sorts of fun, and full of talent of a certain 
order; he was invaluable in his company, ready and able 
to turn his hand to any thing, and always willing to do a 
kindness for a comrade. But he had not the faintest ap- 
proach to principle of any order, and had only that kind of 
superficial affection which makes a man love something, no 
matter what or whom: if not a dog, then a cat; if not 
Emma, then Jane; and Paul is as good a friend as James. 
Yet he was the most popular man of the troupe, and a 
general favourite with women, ugly as he was. This was 
the man who had been Rose’s great friend during her 
husband's illness, and who had really been of service to 
her. 

“T was pained at her choice,” said the actor; “ but I 
loved her too well, and respected myself too much, to be 
jealous or suspicious. I thought it a pity; for I felt that 
his familiarity and coarse good-nature could have done her 
no good: but I was obliged to acknowledge his kindness, 
and to accept the rest for the time. Would to God I had 
been more suspicious and less self-reliant!” he added bit- 
terly, pacing about the room. 

-One day, when he had recovered so far as to sit up in 
the drawing-room, George and Rose playing at “ spillikins”’ 
beside him, a knock came to the door, and two policemen 
entered. They brought a warrant to arrest Rose Delmare 
on the charge of forgery. 

Pressed for money during Louis’ illness, unable to af- 
front poverty, terrified and bewildered, and really not know- 
ing the gravity of her offence, she forged the manager’s name 
to sundry cheques, the form of which she learnt from her 
accommodating friend; and, owing to the absence of the 
theatrical commandant, the money was paid, and the for- 
geries not discovered until now. She thought that Louis 
would make it all right when he got well—he would work 
out the money; after all, it was only an advance that she 
had got, for the manager would have to pay him some time. 
She did not reflect that she had drawn in six weeks the 
salary of a year, and spent two-thirds of it on useless vani- 
ties. 

There was no attempt at defence. Rose confessed, was 
convicted, and condemned to imprisonment. The beautiful 
girl, fresh from school, who smiled on the young actor from 
her box, was now a felon dressed in the prison dress, and 
confined in a prison cell. And Louis Delmare’s career was 
destroyed by the same blow which destroyed her fair fame. 
He obtained permission to see her often, and took lodgings 
near the prison where she was confined. He threw round 
her the mantle of his great-hearted love, of his manly pro- 
tection, and surrounded her with a very heroism of respect. 
In those gloomy prison walls, he brought her all the poetic 
love, the manly tenderness, the careful adoration, of his first 
days. She was again Rose Cochrane, queen and fairy, and 
he her humblest and her warmest worshipper. That first 
night when she came to see him in his Kingsville lodgings, 
and he made her a throne apart on the sofa, folding his 
velvet mantle as a cushion for her head, and turning her 
small feet, resting on a heap of plumes and satins, to the 
fire,—even then he was not more respectful to his gracious 
mistress, when he wished to mark his gratitude for her con- 
fidence, than now, when he spoke with his felon wife in the 
prison ward. If he could prevent her self-humiliation, he 
felt she might yet be saved. But with self-respect he knew 
that she would lose the last remnant of moral worth left to 
her: and, alas, alas, she had not much now to lose! 

When her time of punishment was ended, Louis took 
his wife to a small village down in Devonshire, where he 
intended to live, partly by teaching such pupils as he might 
find there, and partly by writing for the magazines and 
periodicals. But Rose wearied there. As soon as the in- 
fluence of her late disgrace wore off, she grew impatient of 
the dullness; and anxious for change, she wished her hus- 
band to go back to his old profession, and his old troupe. 
“They will be kind to me,” she said, with burning cheeks 
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‘They understood me, and knew that I meant only to be 
good to you; that I never meant to do wrong.” 

Louis was resolute against this suggestion. He had 
sacrificed his own ambition once and for all,—perhaps not 
without many a bitter pang; but he had sacrificed it, and 
resolutely, and he was not one to go back on the past. 
When Rose saw that her temptations—urged “ for his sake” 
—were useless, she tried tears for herself. These failed as 
the rest had done, though they nearly broke his heart. When 
all her prayers and tears and coaxings and caressings had 
failed alike, Rose turned then to passion and contempt, and 
poured out the bitterest invectives and the most stinging 
reproaches she could frame. But Louis could accept even 
her scorn for her good,—and what greater sacrifice was 
needed to show the depth and true manliness of his love ? 
At last, suddenly, she changed to something of her former 
self, only that every feeling of personal affection for her 
husband had gone. Hitherto flashes of love had come in 
between her wild fits of madness, like music through a 
storm ; but now, though the storm was hushed, the music 
was dead. She was gayer than she had been; she smiled 
when she met him, laughed when he laughed, played to 
him, and sang; but if he approached her, she retreated, and 
either wept or turned against him with fury if he caressed 
her. He took this as a transient disease, and bore with her 
tenderly as a mother watching patiently by her sick child, 
looking for the time of cure. 

And now Rose began to go out a great deal alone, and 
was sometimes absent for hours. When questioned as 
to where she had been, she would give some impossible 
account that could not have satisfied any one, still less a 
husband jealous for her good. Louis, without wishing to be 
suspicious, could not be blind to the fact that much was 
going on of which he was kept in ignorance, and which it 
would be best for all if he knew. He spoke to Rose so 
tenderly and gently~—both her little hands in one of his, and 
his arm round her waist ; he implored her to confide in him 
as her truest and nearest friend, who loved her more than 
his own life, and who would give that life for her good. 
Rose cried, and looked frightened, and denied that she was 
doing any thing wrong at all; so Louis kissed her, she 
shrinking and turning her cheek to his lips. And that 
evening passed over, perhaps a little less painfully than the 
preceding ones. : 

The next morning Louis was walking to the village, to 
give his day’s lesson to the squire’s son, when he came 
upon George Thynne, lounging by the four-cross road. 

“What, George, you here !” cried Louis, feeling strangely 
disturbed. Were the old evil influences to be renewed? he 
thought ; was he never to find a safe asylum for her ? 

George laughed his rollicking laugh, but looked embar- 
rassed too. “Why, yes,” he said; “I have just come down 
on a little private business of the governor’s. But who ever 
would have thought of finding you here? How long have 
you been in this hole, eh ?” 

“About four months. 
here ?” 

“How should I?” said George quickly. ‘ Did you ever 
write to one of us ?” 

“No, certainly,” answered Louis; “ I had my own reasons 
for not writing. I did not wish it to be known where I 
was.” 

“Then huw should any one know where you were ?” 
said George with a loud laugh. 

Yet Louis felt certain that he did know somehow; for he 
was neither frank nor cordial enough for a surprised meet- 
ing: and why was he so embarrassed? After a little more 
talk they parted, and Louis went on to the village to give 
his lesson; but his heart was heavy, and his imagination 
filled with sad forebodings. He made the lesson as short as 
he could, and went home, running all the way; for he had a 
horrible idea that he should find Rose lying dead on the 
threshold. He thought he heard her crying to him now for 
help, and that he was too late to protect her. His nerves 


Didn’t you know we were 





strung to the tension of madness, he sprang through the 
open door. On the threshold lay her glove, and by it a 
faded tarnished white rose. The night when a fair girl let 
fall her stainless blossoms at his feet; the golden dreams of 
those first beautiful days of love and fame and honour; the 
glorious gate which had led down to the desolate path of the 
present, where his priceless jewel lay burnt to blackened 
ashes, and his dazzling bubble had burst into thin mist,— 
all passed through his brain like a stream of fire, and he 
fell fainting to the ground. When he recovered, he found 
that his wife had gone: he did not need to know the name 
of her companion. 

* But I will find her,” said the actor tremulously; “I 
will find her, if she be on this living earth. It was my 
fault—mine alone; and I must expiate the sins of both. I 
took her from her home, and associated her with unfitting 
companions,—and yet, God knows, I tried to keep her from 
them. I terrified her with the solitude of that lonely country 
place, though I thought to shield her best in such a retreat, 
but I should have remembered how young she was,—heed- 
less, too, and vain and light and fond of pleasure. I should 
have thought of all this, and have provided for it. I did 
what I believed to be best, but it was ill done, and I lost 
her. Yet she shall be found again. Yes, she must be brought 
back to her only true asylum—here—here, in my burning 
heart. O, she must be found! And in anew country I will 
earn her a new name, and once more set her before the world 
to be honoured and respected. Rose, Rose, you shall not be 
lost !” 

I shall never forget the cry with which the actor said 
these words ; then suddenly that passionate anguish changed 
to a wild restlessness. ‘“‘I must go now,” he said; “I have 
waited too long. I must go. Perhaps at this moment she 
is waiting for me; asking vainly, ‘Where is he?’ No rest, 
no rest, till she is found,” he muttered. He flung open the 
door, and hurried through the passage. As he reached the 
stairs, he looked back and waved his hand. A sad smile 
wandered over his worn face, and in a voice, whose excess 
of tenderness and deep pathos made my eyelids moist, he 
said, “ Never fear, friend, I shall save her yet. God will 
not leave her to perish ; I shall find her, never fear.” And 
so, waving his hand again and smiling, he rushed down the 
narrow stair, and disappeared into the winter darkness of 
the night. 

“Poor fellow!” said my landlord, tapping his forehead 
and shaking his head; “I have known him, for a matter of 
five year now, come and go just like this. He is quite harm- 
less—leastways I never knew any ill of him; but he is 
always a-looking for this runaway wife of his, who, I have 
heard, was not worth her cost. Maybe now he won't be 
back again for a twelvemonth or so; and then he will come 
in just like this, and tell his story to any body he can find, 
and then go off. Any more coals, sir? Your room is quite 
ready, sir.” E. L. 








‘ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 





AutuoucH the most minute phenomena attending a solar 
eclipse are now predicted with rigorous exactitude, we can- 
not witness the gradual obscuration of the sun’s disc un- 
moved by certain vague terrors. Even astronomers, men 
who hold daily communion with the sublime, have re- 
peatedly been so astounded by the grandeur of the spectacle 
as to have omitted some important links in their most care- 
fully devised chains of investigation. How much greater, 
then, must have been the emotions of wonder and awe called 
forth by an eclipse in those ages when the human mind was 
in its infancy, and incapable of explaining the cause of ap- 
pearances which seemed to portend the final extinction of 
the sun and the destruction of the earth! The ancients 
imagined that an eclipse fureshadowed some dire calamity, 
and similar ideas have been entertained by the ignorant of 
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allages. Shakspere has indicated this popular superstition 
in King Lear: 
‘* These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
Portend no good to us.” 

It is related of Columbus, though on no very credible au- 
thority, that he succeeded in quelling the mutinous spirits 
of his mariners by foretelling an eclipse; an intellectual 
problem which they believed could only be solved by super- 
natural agency, and which gave them implicit confidence in 
the potency of their great captain. The anecdote bears the 
stamp of probability; but, as it has escaped the notice of the 
principal biographers of Columbus, we cannot regard it as 
authentic. 

Though there must necessarily be two solar eclipses in 
the course of a year, visible at some portion of the earth's 
surface, total and annular eclipses are of very rare occur- 
rence at any particular place, since not more than six or 
seven have been recorded as having been seen in Europe 
since the invention of the telescope; and the accounts given 
of most of these are very contradictory, owing to the sudden 
and unexpected phenomena that presented themselves. The 
celebrated eclipses of 1842 and 1851 were, however, observed 
with such scrupulous care, that the recorded observations of 
the numerous astronomers stationed in those parts of Europe 
where the eclipses were central and total have supplied us 
with abundant data as to the appearances we may look for 
on future occasions. 

The forthcoming annular eclipse of March 15 will not 
exhibit such varied phenomena as those just named ; but as 
it will be the most remarkable eclipse which has occurred in 
the British Isles for some time, and as twenty-nine years 
must elapse before we can witness another of equal im- 
portance, it is certainly entitled to a considerable share of 
attention. 

The eclipse will commence at London at 414 minutes 
past 11 a.m., and will terminate at 174 minutes past 2 p.m. ; 
the period of the greatest obscuration occurring at about 
20 seconds past 1 o’clock, when the only portion of the sun 
visible will be a very narrow crescent in the south-eastern 
part of its disk. The line of central eclipse in England will 
pass a little to the north of Bridport, a little to the south of 
Yeovil; a little to the north of Sherborne, Marlborough, 
Oxford, Buckingham, and Wisbeach; and a little to the 
south of Trowbridge, Devizes, Swindon, Chipping Norton, 
Banbury, Towcester, Northampton, Oundle, and Peterbo- 
rough. To one of these places, if the day prove auspicious, 
we would advise the reader to take a trip, so that he may 
haye an opportunity of witnessing the eclipse under its most 
favourable aspect. In viewing the sun, the astronomer uses 
a telescope furnished with reservoirs of filtered ink, or a 
system of coloured glasses, in order to defend his eye from 
the intensity of the sunlight; but casual students of the 
book of nature are content to watch the gradual disappear- 
ance of the sun through the humbler media of smoked and 
painted glass. To these non-telescopic observers we beg to 
offer the following directions for the preparation of a suit- 
able eye-shield: Take a piece of common window-glass, and 
after having wiped it dry and warmed it by the fire, to pre- 
vent its cracking when further heated, draw it gently through 
the flame of a candle so that its whole surface may be 
darkened, with the exception of one end, which should be 
left untouched ; the opposite end must be made so dark that 
the flame of the candle cannot be distinguished through it, 
and the opacity must be gradually diminished towards the 
untouched part, so that a darker or lighter tint can be brought 
before the eye according as the brightness of the sun may 
need it. 

The causes that occasion the phenomenon of a solar 
eclipse are so well understood by the majority of educated 
persons, that we might safely leave them out of considera- 
tion. Nevertheless, as it is better to err on the side of 
simplicity than on that of abstruseness, we will repeat the 
oft-told tale as briefly as possible. An eclipse of the sun is 
caused by the moon passing between the earth and the sun, 


| If the apparent paths of the sun and moon in the heavens 





and can consequently only occur when there is a new moon. 


were in the same plane, a solar eclipse would take place 
every month; but as the moon’s orbit is inclined to the 
ecliptic at a small angle of about 5°, it follows that these 
circles intersect at two opposite points of the firmament, 
called the moon’s nodes. An eclipse of the sun can there- 
fore never happen except when the earth, moon, and sun are 
in a straight line, a condition which can only be fulfilled at 
the moon's nodes. The various kinds of eclipses are thus 
distinguished: the eclipse is partial when the moon hides 
only a part of the sun’s disc; total when it covers the wholé 
of it; annular when the sun, masked by the moon, projects 
all round in the form of a luminous ring; lastly, it is central 
when the spectator’s place is in the prolongation of a line 
joining the centres of the sun and moon. Why central 
eclipses are sometimes annular and sometimes total may be 
readily explained. The apparent diameters of the sun and 
moon are subject to slight variations of magnitude, so that 
the disc of the moon will sometimes be a little greater and 
sometimes a little less than that of the sun: this difference 
is occasioned by the moon’s variable distance from the 
earth, its orbit being elliptical, and not circular. 

From these simple details, it will be evident that the disc 
of the moon is in certain positions able to completely cover 
the sun, or, in other words, to occasion a total eclipse; while 
in other positions it is only able to obscure a portion of the 
sun’s disc, and to cause an annular eclipse. On the 15th of 
March the eclipse will approach totality so closely that it 
has been calculated that the augmentation of the moon’s 
diameter during the phenomenon will cause the obscura- 
tion to be complete in the vicinity of the island of Madeira. 

There are certain inexplicable phenomena connected 
with a solar eclipse, known as “ Baily’s beads,” the corona, 
and the rose-coloured prominences, which have given rise to 
much daring speculation. As the circumstances of the ap- 
proaching event are singularly favourable for the formation 
of the “ beads,” we will extract Mr. Baily’s account of these 
appearances which were observed by him during the eclipse 
of 1836. 


‘* When the — of the sun,” he observes, ‘‘ were about 40° 
uc 


asunder, a row of lucid points like a string of bright beads, ir- 
regular in size and distance from each other, suddenly formed 
round that part of the circumference of the moon that was about 
to enter, or which might be considered as having just entered, 
on the sun's disc. Its formation, indeed, was so rapid, that it 
presented the appearance of having been caused by the ignition 
of a fine train of gunpowder. My surprise, however, was great 
on finding that these luminous parts, as well as the dark inter- 
vening spaces, increased in magnitude, some of the contiguous 
ones appearing to run into each other like drops of water: for 
the rapidity of the change was so great, and the singularity of 
the appearance so fascinating and attractive, that the mind was 
for a moment distracted, and lost in the contemplation of the 
scene. Finally, as the moon pursued her course these dark in- 
tervening spaces were stretched out into long, black, thick 
parallel lines ; when all at once the long threads suddenly broke, 
and wholly disappeared, leaving the circumferences of the sun 
and moon in those points, as in the rest, comparatively smooth 
and circular ; and the moon perceptibly advanced on the face of 
thesun. After the formation of the annulus thus described, the 
moon preserved its usual circular outline during its progress 
across the sun’s disc, till the opposite limb again approached 
the border of the sun, and the annulus was about to be dis- 
solved ; when all at once, the limb of the moon being at some 
distance from the edge of the sun, a number of long, black, 
thick, parallel lines, exactly similar in appearance to the former 
ones, suddenly darted forward from the moon; and the same 
phenomena were repeated, but in an inverse order.” 


Various hypotheses have been advanced to explain the 
“ beads,”—the most satisfactory being, that they arise from 
projections on the edge of the moon’s disc, considerably 
exaggerated by an optical illusion. 

The corona is a kind of bright glory which surrounds the 
dark disc of the moon during a total eclipse, while the rose- 
coloured prominences are strange fantastically-shaped objects 
of a pink hue that project from behind the moon during the 
obscuration: they have been observed on the occasion of an 
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annular eclipse, so that they may probably be seen on the 
15th. The darkness resulting from an annular eclipse is 
not very great; though, according to Baron de Rottenburg, 
who witnessed an eclipse of this character in Canada three 
years ago, the obscuration is very palpable, and quite dif- 
ferent from the ordinary shades of evening. The narrow 
strip of sunlight seems to have the power of averting the 
strange gloom which gives such unearthly grandeur to the 
landscape during a total eclipse—a gloom which even causes 
flowers to close their petals, and birds to go to roost, and 
makes the brightest stars to appear in the heavens as at 
night. 

In the forthcoming annular eclipse, astronomers expect 
to witness the formation of ‘‘ Baily’s beads,” the rose-co- 
loured prominences, and perhaps a modified corona; but 
these appearances, though grand and wonderful, are sur- 
passed by the great and impressive phenomenon of the 
moon’s steady progress across the face of the sun; an event 
which allows us to catch, as it were, a glimpse of the vast 
and perfect machinery of that great system of worlds to 
which our rolling earth is attached,—a mere atom among 
the celestial myriads. 








POETIC NOVELTIES. 





Tue war of the new and the old is not confined to political 
and sociai questions; but literature wages it as perpetually 
in the cloud-land of the imagination as self-interest does on 
the battle-fields of experience. Poetic authorities are di- 
vided between the classic and romantic; and Greek unity 
is ever and anon reasserted against Shaksperean variety. 
The form of ancient tragedy still continues to please in the 
closet, though necessarily superseded on the stage. It grew 
out of occasions, and has departed with them. The condi- 
tions no longer exist; but there are students who ideally 
revive them. ‘They -bring the Greek theatre and its lyric 
origin again before the mind’s eye, and endeavour to repro- 
duce its olden marvels in modern languages. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who has already eminently distinguished himself 
by the publication of two volumes in a classic spirit and 
in ancient metres, now recalls our attention to his claims 
by a tragedy on the subject of Merope; a theme on which 
Euripides is reported to have been very successful, and 
on which Alfieri has left us a powerful drama. Other 
writers have rejoiced in trials on the same argument, in- 
cluding Voltaire and Maffei. The fact is, that the story 
possesses one strong dramatic situation, which at various 
times appears to have made its fortune. The incident is 
similar to that of Talfourd’s Jon, where the son recognises 
his father in the tyrant whom he is about to kill. Here it 
is the mother who recognises her son in the supposed mur- 
derer whom she is preparing to sacrifice to her maternal 
vengeance. The merit of any play on this fable must con- 
sist in the manner in which the interest is conducted to 
this situation, and that imparted to the recognition of mother 
and son immediately upon it. Alfieri’s tragedy was supe- 
rior in this respect to its predecessors. Its catastrophe, 
too, 1s rapid, leading at once to the destruction of the tyrant 
of Messene, which, if not instantly consummated, threatens 
an anti-climax. Any business after a striking situation like 
that of Merope’s meeting with her long-lost son must needs 
be tiresome. Thus the last act of Jon is always felt by 
the playgoer to be a comparative failure. To the credit of 
Mr. Arnold, he has shown that he knew the difficulty, and 
was not afraid to confront it. He seeks tocreate an interest 
for Polyphontes by showing that he is not a mere villain, 
but a tyrant by state-necessity, and exciting some degree 
of pity for him. By this the poet has at any rate gained 
one end; he has made the monarch a man and the victim 
of state-craft, the intricacies of which he deals with in a 
masterly way. In painting the character from this point 
of view, Mr. Arnold has penetrated many secrets of political 
Philosophy. The result is, a portrait thoroughly Grecian 
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in spirit, bearing the traces of thought, and indicating a 
range of mental power in the author far above the average. 
Here is not the mere versifier, or playwright, but a profound 
and earnest thinker. We recognise the artist also; for his 
plot is admirably conducted. The poetical adornments, too, 
are rich in picturesque and characteristic attractions. The 
account given by Aipytus of his own supposititious death to 
the tyrant is really fine, and as ingenious as it is natural. 
It secures him admission to the guest-chamber, where he is 


found sleeping by his avenging parent, axe in hand, ready 
to slay in error her own son. 


** MEROPE. 


He sleeps—sleeps calm. O ye all-seei a! 
Thus pencuieh do ye let sinners Pag wit 

While troubled innocents toss, and lie awake’ 
What sweeter sleep than this could I desire 

For thee, my child, if thou wert yet alive ? 

How often have I dream’d of thee like this, 

With thy soil’d hunting-coat, and sandals torn, 
Asleep in the Arcadian glens at noon, 

Thy head droop’d softly, and the golden curls 
Clustering o’er thy white forehead, like a girl's ; 
The short proud lip showing thy race, thy cheeks 
Brown’d with thine open-air, free, hunter's life. 

Ah me !— 

And where dost thou sleep now, my innocent boy ? 
In some dark fir-tree’s shadow, amid rocks 
Untrodden, on Cyllone’s desolate side ; 

Where travellers never pass, where only come 

Wild beasts, and vultures sailing overhead. 

There, there thou liest now, my hapless child ! 
Stretch’d among briers and stones, the slow black gore 
Oozing through thy soak’d hunting-shirt, with limbs 
Yet stark from the death-struggle, tight-clench’d hands, 
And eyeballs staring for revenge in vain. 

Ah, miserable !— 

And thou, thou fair-skinn’d Serpent! thou art laid 
In a rich chamber, on a hap “gory 

In a king’s house, thy victim’s heritage ; 

And drink’st untroubled slumber, to sleep off 

The toils of thy foul service, till thou wake 
Refresh’d, and claim thy master’s thanks and gold.- 
Wake up in hell from thine unhallow’d sleep, 

Thou smiling liend, and claim thy guerdon there ! 
Wake amid gloom, and howling, and the noise 

Of sinners pinion’d on the torturing wheel, 

And the stanch Furie’ never-silent scourge. 

And bid the chief-tormentors there provide 

For a grand culprit shortly coming down. 

Go thou the first, and usher in thy lord! 

A more just stroke than that thou gav’st my son, 
Take— 


The blow is prevented by an old man of the household 
who participates the secret. The passage cited will exem- 
plify fairly enough the general style of the drama; but 
there are others of far greater power. The lyrical discourse 
of the chorus, too, is frequently excellent. It is cast in the 
more severe forms of the earlier Greek tragedy, alternating 
in strophe, antistrophe, and epode. Every where the classi- 
cal spirit is predominant. Without claiming for it a rank 
beside the crowning productions of the great three drama- 
tists of Greece, we may safely allow its equality with those 
of Mason (“ Elfrida” and “ Caractacus”’), though we must 
place it below the stern and severe majesty of Milton’s 
“Samson Agonistes.” It is impossible to read Mr. Arnold’s 
Merope without feeling respect for the author both as a 
scholar and a poet. 

Passing from the grave to the gay, from the ancient to 
the modern, we are invited to a perusal of London Lyrics, 
by Frederick Locker, which is adorned with an illustration 
by George Cruikshank, prettily conceived, of ‘‘ Cupids build- 
ing Castles in the Air,” suggested by the theme of the lead- 
ing poem. Some of the pieces have a moderate modest 
kind of merit, and a few blossom into a neat pun or two 
that may stimulate a gentle smile, and no more. 

To this we may add Poems, and Love Lyrics, by Robert 
W. Buchanan, which are not without promise ; but they are 
the compositions of an author under sixteen years of age, 
and therefore necessarily very imperfect. 
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COAST-SCENE FROM NATURE. 
bY W. HEMSLEY. 





Just where the cliff breaks down upon the shore, which the 
ever-recurring tide encroaches upon, crumbling its barriers 
and sapping their foundations in deep channels, until mass 
after mass comes thundering down, to make a glacis where 
formerly stood a wall,—a glacis to be itself swept away 
by after tides, futile fortification and outwork of the land 
against the ‘ocean: among all this heap of ruins, we say,— 
ruins that have brought the land-flowers of the cliff’s crest 
to mix with the waste weeds of the deep sea,—have come 
these fishers’ children to play. The one sent out to sell a 
basket of fish, produce of the previous night’s labour of his 
father, but has sat himself down for a game with that little 
one, beats the scarlet-edged tambourine before his eyes till 
it vibrates a rough music, and its small cymbals clash again, 
jingling and rattling inharmoniously, but with a sort of war- 
like sound that always delights children. So the youngest of 
these children throws himself on his back in delight, dashes 
an impatient and chubby fist stroke for stroke upon the 
parchment tympan of the instrument, keeps a rude time 
with his elder playmate—time that he has perhaps learnt 
from the regular pulse of the sea when falling on the shingle 
in persistent although not unchanging beat. Presently he 
will roll over in uncontrolled delight, up will go his heels in 
the air, and the cliffs echo with all the crowing laughter of 
a child half beside himself with fun and joy. 

The third, and biggest of these, despite the grin on his 
rather wide mouth, is somewhat of a philosopher, and looks 
on the crowing of children with a feeling which is partly 
analogous to that which he experiences on hearing the crow- 
ing of a cock; a thing which he presumes to be the nature 
of one creature, and therefore perhaps of the other. In fact, 
he does not enter into it thoroughly, so looks on with 
amused indifference, feeling the weight and the superiority 
of his more numerous years. It is evident, too, that he has 
a due idea of the necessity for work; for his bare legs tell 
of wading amongst the black, green, brown, and dark-gray 
rocks ; and those sturdy young legs have already learned to 
steady him over a slippery surface, as he follows the retreat- 
ing tide, and gropes in the gurgling hollows for a stray 
crab or mullet,—not without a vague hope of some day 
finding a thing of greater value cast up from a wreck, or 
left by some other passer-by. We all have our hopes; and 
amongst these boys legends float of grand “ finds,”—of a 
ring, or, breathless thought! a watch,—such a one as the 
coast-guard man, who lives in the black and white house 
on the cliff, possesses, which he, the boy, has many a time 
taken advantage of affable moments on the part of the 
owner to obtain a sight of, on excuse of inquiring the hour 
of the day. Favours granted not without satisfaction on 
the part of the man; for he is conscious of the dignity of 
possessing so splendid an article, and feels not a little in 
his secret soul the compliments of the inquiry which our 
youngster makes. 

How many of us know and have enjoyed the sight ofa 
locality such as this; and seated amongst the boulders and 
huge lumps of stone and earth that form the débris of the 
cliff, have listened to the pleasant murmur of “the noon- 
tide ocean,” and watched the clouds march past in solemn 
and beautiful order hour by hour, studding the green sea 
by their shadows flying on its surface with vast amethys- 
tine islands that floated, or seemed to float, into the distance, 
and mingling in the gray horizon, vanish, only to be suc- 
ceeded by others, till evening closes the scene ! 

The picture from which our engraving is taken is now 
exhibiting at the British Institution; it is painted with 
much solidity and careful feeling for nature, which further 
practice must improve. Mr. Hemsley is the painter of 


“Hook my Frock ;” a little work which we, in reviewing 
that exhibition, took occasion to praise for certain qualities 





A FANTASTICAL COUPLE. 


In an obscure corner of the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey there stands a stately monument, before which we 
reverentially pause, attracted, not by the tasteless and un- 
wieldy magnificence of its architecture, but by the quaint 
and original inscription upon its front : 


“‘ Here lies the loyal Duke of Newcastle and his Duchess, his 
second wife, by whom he had no issue. Her name was Margaret 
Lucas, youngest sister to Lord Lucas of Colchester ; a noble fa- 
mily,—for all the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters virtuous, 
The duchess was a wise, witty, and learned lady, which her 
many books do well testify : she was a most virtuous and loving 
and careful wife, and was with her lord all the time of his banish- 
ment and miseries; and when they came home, never parted 
with him in his solitary retirements.” 


This epitaph, which forms such a marked contrast to the 
inflated style of ordinary monumental literature, fully merits 
the encomiums passed upon it by Addison and Washington 
Irving, and is evidently the composition of the wise and 
witty duchess herself. “The whole story of this lady is a 
romance, and all she does is romantic,” writes Samuel Pepys, 
carping at the eccentricities of the noble authoress, and 
jumping at the truth with his usual quickness of percep- 
tion. The duke and duchess caused no little stir in the 
world some two hundred years ago; and we may pass the 
time not unprofitably in gossiping about this fanciful pair, 
whose works are now forgotten by all save a few book- 
worms, to whom the smell of an old folio is passing sweet. 

Charles Lamb was one of the first among moderns to 
discover the beauties of the “ thrice noble, chaste, and -vir- 
tuous, but, again, somewhat fantastical and original brained, 
Margaret Newcastle.” The charming obliquities of the Re- 
ligio Medici, the choice and massy divinity of the Opera 
Bonaventure, the mournful fancies of Brown on Urn-burial, 
and even the glories of that priceless print after Leonardo, 
lovingly christened the Lady Blanche,—failed to call forth 
such glowing eulogies as those which Elia has uttered in 
praise of his favourite duchess. ‘‘ Where a book is at once 
both good and rare,” says he; “ where the individual is al- 
most the species, and when that perishes, 


* We know not where is that Promethean torch 
That can its light relumine ;’ 


such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of New- 
castle, by his duchess,—no casket is rich enough, no casing 
sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel.” 
That a book so dainty and unique should be but little known 
in the present day, is not surprising. The brain of the duchess 
was not the sort of workshop from which great thoughts, 
capable of elbowing their way through the crush of two cen- 
turies, could issue; it was rather a laboratory of sweet fancies, 
too light and flimsy for criticism, and which, like the wings 
of a moth, lose half their beauty if you handle them roughly. 
The duchess and her works were peculiarly offensive to our 
friend Pepys, as the following extracts from his Diary plainly 
show: “Staid at home reading the ridiculous history of my 
Lord Newcastle, wrote by his wife, which shows her to be 
a mad, conceited, ridiculous woman; and he an asse to 
suffer her to write what she writes to him and of him.” 
The picture he paints of the duchess, whom he seems to 
have run after with flunkey-like curiosity, is not a very flat- 
tering one: he tells us how he met her with her coaches 
and footmen; herself with her velvet-cap, her hair about 
her ears; many black patches because of pimples about her 
mouth; naked-necked, without any thing about it, and a 
black justaucorps. Again, when speaking of this lady’s 
visit to the Royal Society, he says, “The duchess hath been 
a good comely woman; but her dress so antick, and her de- 
portment so ordinary, that I do not like her at all; nor do 
I hear her say any thing that was worth hearing, but that 
she was full of admiration, all admiration.” And she had 
reason for her admiration, as is proved by the context ; for, 
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of colours, loadstones, microscopes, and of liquors: among 
others, of one that did while she was there turn a piece of 
roasted mutton into pure blood, which was very rare.” 

The duchess was hardly the woman to please the time- 
serving secretary of the Admiralty. Pretty Nelly, standing 
at her lodging’s door in Drury Lane, in her smock-sleeves 
and boddice, and looking like a mighty pretty creature, was 
a much more gratifying sight to him than my Lady New- 
castle in her large black coach adorned with silver instead 
of gold, with her footmen all in velvet, and a hundred boys 
and girls running to look upon her. Pepys was of the earth, 
earthy ; and the high-flown fancies of the noble blue-stock- 
ing puzzled and annoyed him. 

Horace Walpole proved himself a greater coxcomb than 
usual when he thus ridiculed the harmless pursuits of the 
clever duchess and her heroic husband. ‘“ What a picture 
of foolish nobility was this stately poetic couple, retired to 
their own little domain, and intoxicating one another with 
circumstantial flattery on what was of consequence to no 
mortal but themselves!’ We wonder whether Walpole ever 
read that fable about the young crab finding fault with his 
mother’s gait, or whether he was familiar with an old pro- 
verb about the pot and the kettle. The owner of Straw- 
berry Hill ought to have been the last to animadvert upon 
the eccentricities of others. To us the simple country life 
of the duke and duchess seems a picture of wise nobility,— 
a picture more pleasant to gaze upon than all the baccha- 
nalian and wanton tableaux of the period. ‘The duke,” 
says my Lord Clarendon, “ though amorous in poetry and 
music, was fitter to break Pegasus for a manage than to 
mount him on the steeps of Parnassus. Of all the riders of 
that steed, perhaps, there have not been a more fantastic 
couple than his grace and his faithful duchess, who was 
never off her pillion.” (We grant all this, and confess that 
there was much to laugh at as well as much to admire in 
these amusing hobby-riders. We may smile at the duchess 
when she compares her dear lord to Julius Cesar, and when 
she says that he was the best lyric and dramatic poet of the 
age. We may laugh at the duke’s panegyrics on his wife ; 
for example : 

** Were the old grave philosophers alive, 
How they would envy you, and all would strive 


Who first should burn their books ; since they so long 
Thus have abus’d the world, and taught us wrong.” 


We can readily forgive the duke and duchess these little 
exhibitions of egotism, which, after all, only render the 
colours of the charming picture they present more brilliant, 
—a picture quite unique in its way, delineating the mutual 
love and honest admiration of a husband and wife living in 
the reign of lasciviousness, scepticism, and selfishness, em- 
bodied in the person of his blessed Majesty Carolus Se- 
cundus. 

We are sufficiently enamoured of Margaret Newcastle to 
believe that the majority of our readers will like to hear 
something about her chief production, the life of her dear 
lord, “the thrice noble, high, and puissant prince William 
Cavendish,” a copy of which was bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Sir William Musgrove. Before giving a general 
notice of this priceless book, let us glance at this other 
volume, bearing the sweet title of Nature’s Pictures drawn 
by Fancy’s Pencil, in which the noble, illustrious, and excel- 
lent princess narrates the story of her own life. With ex- 
quisite waiveté she has given an account of her birth and 
breeding; of her going into the world as maid-of-honour to 
the queen when the court was at Oxford; of her subsequent 
removal to France ; and of her marriage with the duke, then 
Marquis of Newcastle. “My love for the marquis,” says 
she, “was honest and honourable, being placed upon merit 
which affection joyed at, the fame of his worth, pleased with 
delight in his wit, proud of the respect he used to me, and 
triumphing in the affections he professed for me; which 
affections he hath confirmed to me by a deed of time, sealed 
by constancy, and assigned by an unalterable decree of his 
promise, which makes me happy in despite of Fortune’s 





frowns: for though misfortunes may, and do oft, dissolve 
base, wild, loose, and ungrounded affections, yet she hath 
no power over those that are united either by merit, justice, 
gratitude, duty, fidelity, or the like.” 

Of her character and mode of life we have ample parti- 
culars. “For my part, I had rather sit at home and write, 
or walk in my chamber and contemplate. But I hold it 
necessary sometimes to appear abroad; besides, I do find 
that several objects do bring new materials for my thoughts 
and fancies to build upon. Yet I must say this in behalf of 
my thoughts, that I never found them idle; for if my senses 
bring no work in, they will work of themselves like silkworms 
that spin out of their own bowels. Neither can I say that 
I think the time tedious when I am alone, so that I be near 
my lord, and know he is well. . . . I took great delight in at- 
tiring, fine dressing, and fashions, especially such fashions as 
I did invent myself, not taking that pleasure in such fashions 
as was invented by others: also I did dislike any should 
follow my fashions, for I always took delight in a singu- 
larity even in accoutrements of habits; but whatsoever I 
was addicted to, either in fashions of clothes, contemplation 
of thoughts, actions of life, they were lawful, honest, honour- 
able, and modest, of which I can avouch to the world with 
a great confidence, because it is pure truth. . . . As for my 
disposition, it is more inclined to be melancholy than merry ; 
not crabbed or peevish melancholy, but soft, melting, soli- 
tary, and contemplating pnelancholy; and I am apt to weep 
rather than laugh,—not that I do often either of them. 
Also I am tender-hearted, for it troubles my conscience to 
kill a fly, and the groans of a dying beast strike my soul. 
Where I place a particular affection, I love extraordinarily 
and constantly, yet not fondly, but soberly and observingly, 
not to hang about them as a trouble, but to wait upon them 
as a servant; but this affection will take no root but where 
I think or find merit, and have leave both from divine and 
moral laws; yet I find this passion so troublesome, as it is 
the only torment of my life, for fear of any evil misfortune, 
or accident, or sickness, or death should come unto them, 
inasmuch as I am never freely at rest. Likewise I am grate- 
ful, for I never received a courtesy but I am impatient and 
troubled tintil I can return it; also I am chaste both by 
nature and education, inasmuch as I do abhor an unchaste 
thought. . . . Lam neither spiteful, envious, nor malicious; 
I repine not at the gifts that Nature or Fortune bestows 
upon others; yet I am a great emulator, for though I wish 
none worse than they are, yet it is lawful for me to wish 
myself the best, and to do my honest endeavour thereunto ; 
for I think it no crime to wish myself the exactest of Na- 
ture’s works, my thread of life the longest, my chain of des- 
tiny the strongest, my mind the peaceablest, my death the 
easiest, and myself the greatest saint in heaven.” 

The above passages, though awkwardly constructed in a 
literary point of view, are in sentiment amiable, honest, and 
affecting, and highly characteristic of the charming lady 
whose slender fingers penned them. Her husband the duke 
was a nobleman of no small importance in the reign of the 
first Charles, as his various titles show. He was Duke, 
Marquis, and Earl of Newcastle; Earl of Ogle; Viscount 
Mansfield ; Baron of Bolsover, of Ogle, Bothal, and Hepple; 
Gentleman of his Majesty’s Bedchamber; one of the Honour- 
able Privy Council; Knight of the Garter; Lieutenant of 
the county and town of Nottingham, and Justice in Ayre 
Trent North. He had also the honour to be governor to 
Charles II. in youth, when he was Prince of Wales; and 
was afterwards made Captain-General of the King’s Forces 
in all the provinces beyond the river Trent, where he fought 
bravely against those rebels “who would have pulled God 
out of heaven, had they the power, as they pulled royalty 
out of his throne.” The duke was the patron of Ben Jonson 
and Sir William Davenant, and, in his latter days, of Dry- 
den and Shadwell; he was the author of a work upon Horse- 
manship,—a work, as Horace Walpole observes, “ read by 
those who scarce know any other author ;” he also wrote 
some amusing comedies, and some very bad poems. He 
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claims our admiration for having been a chivalric and high- 
spirited gentleman,—“ a good man and true.” We will pass 
over the duke’s military exploits in the north, which are 
circumstantially detailed in the first book of his life, and 
accompany him in his exile to Paris. 

“My lord being arrived in Paris, which was in April 
1645, immediately went to tender his humble duty to her 
majesty the queen-mother of England, where it was my 
fortune to see him for the first time, I being then one of the 
maids of honour to her majesty; and after he had stayed 
there for some time he was pleased to take some particular 
notice of me, and express more than an ordinary affection 
for me, inasmuch that he resolved to choose me for his 
second wife.” This could scarcely be called an equal match, 
as the duke was more than thirty years Margaret’s senior ; 
nevertheless it turned out to be a fortunate one. 

“ After my lord was married,” continues his charming 
biographer, ‘having no estate or means left him to main- 
tain himself and his family, he was necessitated to seek for 
credit, and live upon the courtesy of those that were pleased 
to trust him; which, although they did for some while, and 
showed themselves very civil to my lord, yet they grew 
weary at length, insomuch that his steward was forced one 
time to tell him that he was not able to provide a dinner 
for him, for his creditors were resolved to trust him no 
longer. My lord being always a great master of his pas- 
sions, was (at least showed himself) not in any manner 
troubled at it, but in a pleasant hitmour told me that I must 
of necessity pawn my clothes te make so much money as 
would procure a dinner. I answered that my clothes would 
be but of small value, and therefore desired my waiting- 
maid (Mrs. Chaplain, now Mrs. Top) to pawn some small 
toys which I had formerly given her, which she willingly 
did. The same day, in the afternoon, my lord spake him- 
self to his creditors, and both by his civil deportment and 
persuasive arguments obtained so much that they did not 
only trust him for more necessaries, but lent him money 
besides to redeem those toys that were pawned.” 

His grace seems to have been a complete master of the 
art of borrowing, and made a point of spending his credi- 
tors’ money with lavish profusion. Two years after his 
marriage, we read of his removing from his obscure lodg- 
ings toa fine house in Paris; of his buying a Barbary horse 
for two hundred pistols, and soon after another from the 
Lord Crofts, for which he was to pay one hundred pounds 
when he returned to England. The duke removed from 
Paris to Rotterdam, where he kept an open and noble table 
for all comers. Fearing to outrun his credit, he then shifted 
his abode to Antwerp, after having secured a suitable house 
for dis small family. This house, we are told, was “one 
that belonged to the widow of a famous picture-drawer, Van 
Ruben.” The duchesS speaks in the highest terms of the 
citizens of Antwerp, saying, “they are the best behaved 
people that ever I saw, so that my lord lived there with as 
much content as a man of his condition could do; and his 
chief pastime and divertisement consisted in the manage of 
the two afore-mentioned horses, which he had not enjoyed 
long but the Barbary horse, for which he paid two hundred 
pistols in Paris, died, and soon after the horse which he had 
from the Lord Crofts; and though he wanted present means 
to repair these losses, yet he endeavoured, and obtained so 
much credit at last that he was able to buy two others, 
and, by degrees, as many as amounted in all to the number 
of cight; in which he took so much delight and pleasure, 
that though he was then in distress for money, yet he would 
sooner have tried all other ways than parted with any of 
them ; for I have heard him say that good horses are so rare 
as not to be valued for money, and that he who would buy 
him out of his pleasures (meaning his horses) must pay dear 
for it.” 

His majesty Charles II. frequently honoured the good 
city of Antwerp with his presence ; and some characteristic 
details of his visits are recorded by the fair Boswell. “ His 
majesty himself,” says she, “was pleased to see my lord 





ride, and one time did ride himself, he being an excellent 
master of that art, and instructed by my lord, who had the 
honour to set him first on a horse of manage, when he was 
his governor, where his majesty’s capacity was such, that, 
being but ten years of age, he would ride leaping horses, 
and such as would overthrow others, and manage them with 
the greatest skill and dexterity, to the admiration of all 
that beheld him. Nor was this the only honour my lord 
received from his majesty; but his majesty and all the 
royal race being met one time in Antwerp, were pleased to 
honour my lord with their presence, and accept of a small 
entertainment at his house, such as his present condition 
was able to afford them. And some other time his majesty, 
passing through the city, was pleased to accept ofa private 
dinner at my lord’s house; after which I receiving that 
gracious favour from his majesty that he was pleased to 
see me, he did merrily, and in jest, tell me that he perceived 
my lord's credit could procure better meat than his own. 
Again, some other time, upon a merry challenge, playing a 
game at butts with my lord (when my lord had the better 
of him), ‘ What,’ said he, ‘my lord, have you invited me to 
play the rook with me?’ although the stakes were not at 
all considerable, but only for pastime.” 

There is a flavour of cynicism about these jests of the 
merry monarch which do not make them so funny to us as 
they were to the loyal duchess. At the Restoration, the duke 
was one of the first of the exiled royalists to land, having 
crossed the Channel in a leaky vessel, leaving his wife to fol- 
low him at her leisure. “ At last, being come so far that he 
was able to discern the smeke of London, which he had not 
seen in along time, he merrily was pleased to desire one 
that was near him to jogg and awake him out of his dream ; 
‘For, surely,’ said he, ‘I have been sixteen years aslecp, 
and not thoroughly awake yet.’ My lord lay that night at 
Greenwich, where his supper seemed more savoury to him 
than any meat he had hitherto tasted ; and the noise of some 
scraping fiddlers he thought the pleasantest harmony that 
ever he had heard.” 

The duke received that recognition for his past services 
from Charles which he so richly merited, and retired with 
his duchess to his private estate, there to end his days 
in courting the fickle Muse and caracoling on his Barbary 
horses. 

The third book of his life is devoted toa minute account 
of his good qualities, his habits, his mental peculiarities, his 
amusements, and so forth. Even such matters as changing 
his linen are deemed worthy of mention. “In his diet,” we 
are told, “he is so sparing and temperate that he never eats 
nor drinks beyond his set proportion, so as to satisfy only 
his natural appetite. He makes but one meal a-day, at which 
he drinks two good glasses of small beer, one about the be- 
ginning and the other at the end thereof, and a little glass 
of sack in the middle of his dinner, which glass of sack he 
also uses in the morning for his breakfast, with a morsel of 
bread. His supper consists of an egg and a draught of 
small beer. And by this temperance he finds himself very 
healthful, and may yet live many years, he being now of 
the age of seventy-three; which I pray God from my soul 
to grant him.” ; 

The duchess, loving wife that she was, believed that all 
the world would be interested in the smallest particulars 
relating to her dear lord. He appeared so truly great to 
her, so noble, so virtuous, that no praise could be too strong, 
no favourable criticism of his character too grandiloquent. 
The most commonplace words that fell from the duke’s lips 
were jotted down as the quintessence of wisdom; for exam- 
ple, “‘ When my lord was at Paris, in exile, it happened one 
time that he was discoursing with some of his friends, among 
whom was also that learned philosopher Hobbes; they be- 
gan, among the rest, to argue upon this subject, namely, 
Whether it were possible to make man by art fly as birds do. 
And when some of the company had delivered their opinion, 
viz. that they thought it probable to be done by the help of 
artificial wings, my lord declared that he deemed it altoge- 
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ther impossible, and demonstrated it by this following rea- 
son: ‘Man’s arms,’ said he, ‘ are not set on his shoulders in 
the same manner as birds’ wings are ; for the part of the arm 
which joins to the shoulder is in man placed inwards, as 
towards the breast ; but in birds outwards, as towards the 
back ; which difference and contrary position or shape hin- 
ders that man cannot have the same flying action with 
his arms as birds have with their wings: which argument 
Mr. Hobbes liked so well that he was pleased to make use 
of it in one of his books called Leviathan, if 1 remember 
well.” 

This short history, “as full of truths as words,” we now 
reluctantly close, and hand it over to those silent custodians 
of the literary wealth of England. They handle it daintily, 
and carefully brush the dust from its cover, seeming to know 
intuitively what a treasure it is. May no coxcomb light 
upon this book in the catalogue, and select it as a means of 
yawning away a languid afternoon; may no sloven befoul 
its fair pages with ink-blots and thumb-prints ; and may no 
rough critic, with knotty forehead and unpoetic soul, at- 
tempt to detract from its rare merits! Hide it carefully 
from such as these, thou silent custodians; say that it is 
lost, that it is in hand, that it has been stowed away in a 
wrong press—any thing to preserve it safely. Margaret’s 
egotism is charming. Flattered on all sides by inflated 
eulogies on her learning, now issuing from the rector mag- 
nificus of Leyden and the academical caput of Cambridge, 
and now from the slavish pen of poor Tom Shadwell, the 
lady had every reason to believe that she was the light of 
the age, the “ princess of philosophers.” ‘It pleased God,” 
she says, ‘to command his servant Nature to indue me 
with a poetical and philosophical genius even from my birth ; 
for I did write some books in that kind before I was twelve 
years of age, which for want of good method and order I 
would never divulge.” 

Again, after innocently confessing that she has but a 
very limited knowledge of her own language, she says, “ My 
fancy is so quick, that it is quicker than the pen with which 
I write,—insomuch that my ideas are many times lost 
through the slowness of my hand, and yet I write so fast 
as I stay not so long as to make perfect letters.” Her jus- 
tification for having written so much completely disarms 
criticism. ‘I imagine,” says the duchess, “ that all those 
who have read my former books will say that I have writ 
enough, unless they were better; but say what you will, it 
pleaseth me; and since my delights are harmless, I will 
satisfy my humour: 

‘For had my brain as many fancies in't 
To fill the world, I'd put them all in print ; 


No matter whether they be well or ill exprest, 
My wiil is done, and that please woman best.” 


Margaret did not allow her literary pursuits to interfere 
with her duties as a wife and a mistress; she merely made 
her books the companions of her leisure moments. ‘“ Instead 
of running, like other wives, from church to church, from 
ball to ball, from collation to collation, gossiping from house 
to house, I (says she proudly) dance a measure with the 
muses, feast with the sciences, and sit and discourse with 
the arts.” Surely her choice was not so ridiculous as Mr. 
Pepys conceived it to be, nor her life more absurd than 
that of letter-writing Horace Walpole. ‘“ Her person,” says 
Reed, “was very graceful; her temper naturally reserved 
and shy ; and she seldom said much in company, especially 
among strangers; was most indefatigable in her studies, 
contemplations, and writings; was truly pious, charitable, 
and generous; was an excellent economist, very kind to 
her servants, and a perfect pattern of conjugal love and 
duty.” 

_ It has too long been the custom to decry the ecceutrici- 
ties of this remarkable woman,—eccentricities which, after 
all, have something lovable about them. We trust that the 
extracts we have given from her writings will show how 
diminutive her faults are compared to her beauties. We 
have said nvthing about the duchess’s poetry ; let us there- 








fore close this notice with some touching and appropriate 
lines of her own: 


‘* When I am dead and buried lie 
Within a grave, if friends pass by, 
Let them not turn away their sight, 
Because they would forget me quite ; 
But on my grave a tear let fall, 
And me unto remembrance call. 
Then may my ashes rise that tear to meet, 
Receive it in my urn like balsam sweet, 


O you, that are my dearest friends, do not, 
When I am dead, lie in the grave forgot, 

But let me in your mind as one thought be ; 

So shall I live still in your memory. 

If you had died, my heart still should have been 
A room to keep and hang your pictures in.” 


J.C. B. 








INCIDENTS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
V. NIAGARA AND THE LAKES. 





We left Buffalo for Niagara early one fine June Sunday 
morning; and after a pleasant ride of an hour and a half, 
through a country partly cultivated, partly wooded, arrived 
at the point where the Niagara river is crossed by a ferry 
from the American to the Canadian side. For some time 
we had been able to distinguish the roar of the cataract; at 
first, by listening intently, when its booming fell hushed 
and subdued upon our ears; but as we approached its rich 
diapason swelled and dilated upon the air, till, as we stood 
on the shores awaiting the approach of the boat, heaven 
and earth seemed filled with the full sonorous music. Such 
a Sabbath-hymn to the Creator of this beautiful and won- 
derful world I had never listened to before, and never shall 
hear again. All the organs of all the earth never breathed 
such grand and solemn strains as, day by day, year by 
year, century after century, without one moment’s pause or 
cessation, Nature here perpetuates. 

My friend had seen Niagara before; and anxious to gain 
for me as striking and complete an impression as possible, 
insisted upon my keeping my back turned and my eyes 
closed till she gave me the word to look. Thus I stood by 
the brink of the river, taking in Niagara through my ears 
and with my soul, while my eyes were as yet strangers to 
it. The ferry is about a hundred feet below the American 
Fall. Into the boat we stepped; and as soon as it left the 
shelter of the shore we danced like a cork over the white- 
crested waves and eddies of the troubled waters. As we 
rowed through the spray, which was driving over us into a 
clearer atmosphere, about half-way across my friend said, 
Look! Turning myself round in the boat, I opened my 
eyes, and looked up, up, up, towards the blue arch of hea- 
ven, and had to look down, down, down, before my eyes 
rested on the low broad span of the Horseshoe Fall, full in 
front of which we were. ‘The first feeling was one of disap- 
pointment. The mighty sound of the waters, the trembling 
vibration of the earth, all I had ever heard or read, had im- 
pressed my mind with an idea of height, in which I found 
myself completely mistaken ; and the disappointment of that 
moment has never been completely effaced, though I have 
learnt since to know Niagara in all its phases of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter beauty, and love it with a 
feeling akin to personal attachment. 

A few minutes brought us to the Canadian shore; and 
after a hot and steep ascent to the Clifton House, we were 
glad to take refuge beneath the shelter of the piazza to our 
rooms on the third story, where we spent the livelong day 
gazing on the grand and beautiful scene before us. The 
Clifton House faces towards the Falls; and at no hour of 
the day or night should the visitor to Niagara fail to have 
it in his power to look out upon them at his pleasure. The 
effects of light and shade are ever varying; and it is a pri- 
vilege not to be surrendered for any fancied or real advan- 





tage on the American side, in the way of superior hotels, 
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wore varied views, and easier access to Goat’s Island, &c., 
to be able to rise at any hour of the night and gaze from the 
window or balcony at the scene. The ferry places all ad- 
vantages of scenery on the American side at the disposal of 
visitors to the Clifton House; and the frequent passage of 
the ferry is in itself an interesting thing, as adding another 
view toa list which can never be too long, 

The Horseshoe Fall presents an endless variety of beauty, 
both in form and colour. The green of the water as it first 
plunges over the brink of the fall, before mingling with the 
foam and spray, is more exquisite than words can describe. 
Clear aud transparent, iu quality and colour, it far excels 
one’s most vivid imaginings ef water, and as the sun plays 
through and upon it looks like liquid emerald. Then the 
creaming and foaming of the heavy body of water as it tum- 
bles headlong into the river, and the clouds of spray it 
forces up, who shall attempt to describe? No words, how- 
ever graphic and vivid, can begin to tell of the beauty and 
sublimity of Niagara! Through the whole night were we 
rocked in our bed by-the concussion of the mighty falling 
waters, the house vibrating to the shock, the windows rat- 
tling, and the floors trembling; yet the Clifton House is a 
mile from the Horseshoe Fall, half a mile from the Ameri- 
can, With the river between. Beautiful the river is,—of the 
deepest intensest green, save where the white foam rides 
upon the stream, and the white crest of the waves, breaking 
with their own impetus, fleck the current. | 

It is computed that 670,000 tons of water fall per mi- 
nute from the two falls; and so great is the weight, that, 
sinking at once to the bottom of the river, this enormous 
mass of water flows deep down in its bed, leaving the sur- 
face comparatively undisturbed for two miles; when it reas- 
cends with prodigious force, and, meeting a narrow channel 
in the rocks below the suspension-bridge, falls back into 
a large basin, forming a whirlpool of various and powerful 
eddies, where trees and dead bodies are frequently detained 
for weeks together, escape from the vortex being almost 
impossible. 

The rocks from the Falls downwards are of considerable 
height, and clad with pines and forest-growth of great va- 
riety. The effect is highly picturesque; and the view up 
and down the river from the centre of the bridge, embracing 
as it does both the Horseshoe and American Falls, is charm- 
ing in the extreme. Above the Falls are the Rapids, an im- 
mense sheet of water, rushing impetuously down a descent 
of fifty-three feet in three-quarters of a mile. When it is 
considered that these Rapids leave behind them something 
like 93,000 square miles of water from the Upper Lakes, 
thus forcing their way over the Falls through Lake Ontario 
and, the St. Lawrence to the ocean, some idea may be formed 
of their enormous volume and force. They possess in them- 
selves certain aspects of grandeur and beauty unsurpassed 
by any the Falls can boast; and to know Niagara in all its 
might, majesty, and power, the Rapids must be taken into 
due consideration. In the immediate vicinity of these Rapids, 
about halfa mile above the Falls, on the Canadian side, is 
a burning spring. ‘The water, which is warm, is surcharged 
with sulphureted-hydrogen gas; and by means of a barrel 
over an opening into the spring, a very pretty effect is, 
upon the application of a light, instantaneously produced. 
The velocity and force which characterise the Rapids seem 
at this spring to be doubly augmented. The water rushes, 
boils, and eddies in wild confusion, chafing at every ob- 
stacle it encuunters, leaping from rock to rock with a 
boom and roar and splash perfectly deafening and be- 
wildering. 

In the succeeding January, during a long and severe 
frost, I paid a short visit to Niagara, that having known it 
in its summer guise I might know it also in its winter aspect. 
The snow was deep upon the ground, frozen fine and smooth 
upon the surface; the keen air sparkled beneath a sky blue 
as sky of summer, and glittered in the bright sunshine. 
The thermometer stood below zero, and no breath of wind 

It was like a June day crystallised. We 


Was stirring. 





English, with our dull heavy frosts and bitter east winds, 
penetrating through clothes, flesh, and bones to our very 
marrow, can form no idea of the crisp, clear, dry cold, the 
still, sparkling, volatile air, of a fine North-American winter- 
day, when, with the thermometer many degrees below what 
we perish at in raw damp England, the mere act of living 
and breathing is full of intoxication and excitement. 

The wind had been blowing off the Canadian shore, and 
the spray from the Great Fall had frozen as it settled on the 
surrounding rocks and trees. Vast masses of icicles hung 
from the rocks in graceful and grotesque forms; while the 
sides of the trees towards the Falls, branches and all, were 
encrusted more than a foot deep in ice. There was, as TI 
have said, steady and brilliant sunshine; and the effect of 
it upon these vast masses of frozen water was magical. 
The snewy whiteness of the opaque clusters of icicles con- 
trasted finely with the clear transparent ice which shone 
and sparkled in the sun’s rays here and there at sharp 
angles, throwing off prismatic colours like a finely-cut dia- 
mond, It was a glorious sight ; and those who would know 
Niagara under one of its most vivid aspects of beauty must 
not fail to visit it during a severe frost. 

Summer and winter, spring and autumn, Nature here 
holds high court. Niagara is a queen of beauty, of subtile 
and majestic beauty, which wins upon the imagination and 
the heart, and of which it may be truly and significantly 
said, 

‘* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 
M. M. H. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


Take a Woman’s First ADVICE, AND NOT HER SECOND” 
(French),—Prends le premier conseil d’une femme, et non le 
second. Because, if the Italian proverb is true, ‘‘ Women are 
wise off-hand, and fools on reflection,”—Savie all’ impensata, 
e pazze alla pensata. 
‘**Molti consigli delle donne sono 

Meglio improvvisi che a pensarvi, usciti.”—Ariosto, 
They have less logical minds than men, but surpass them 
in the faculty of intuition, having, says Trench, “ what 
Montaigne ascribes to them in a remarkable word, l’esprit 
prime sautier, the leopard’s spring, which takes its prey, if 
it be to take it at all, at the first bound.” 

W. K. Ketty. 








FINIS TERR”. 


A SERIES OF SCRAPS CONCERNING THE HOLIDAY-RAMBLES 
OF A PEDESTRIAN TOURIST. 


VI. 


Looxrxe towards the mouth of the Falmouth river, which 
forms the celebrated harbour of that place, is a prospect 
well worthy the pencil of one of our great masters. On the 
St. Mawes’ promontory, distant a mile or so from the town, 
is the castle bearing its name,—a fine object; while across 
the expanse of water, on the crest of the opposite cape, three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, rises the more im- 
portant structure of Pendennis Castle, beyond which, in the 
blue distance, stretch the picturesque cliffs of the Cornish 
coast. At the entrance of the harbour several foreign vessels 
rock at anchor, their pulsating movement, as they gently 
rise and fall with the undulation of the nearly calm sea, 
just giving a touch of life and movement to the picture. 

Falmouth consists chiefly of one long, straggling, lively 
street, running parallel with the water. There are, however, 
many handsome shops, and on the hill-side above the snug 
resideuces of the many well-to-do ship-owners, ship-builders, 
and others connected with the fast-increasing trade of the 
port. 





The churchyard has some interesting tombs and quaint 
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epitaphs, and the graves look very picturesque beneath the 
grove of limes by which they are sheltered. But the church 
itself, though presenting externally an enticing aspect to 
the antiquary, with its two tiers of traceried windows, has 
nothing to interest in the interior. Under the name of “ re- 
pairs and restorations,” it has been gutted of every thing 
possessing the slightest attraction to the student of an- 
tiquity, or even the mere admirer of the venerable aspect of 
our old parish churches. Scagliola columns, with gilded 
Corinthian capitals, have ousted their Gothic predecessors, 
and the ancient stained windows have made way for some 
painted glass in the taste of the end of the last century or 
beginning of the present. 

After a hasty. view of Pendennis Castle, we made for 
Penryn. At the entrance of the town is a great house in 
picturesque ruin; its high roof and central turret-lantern, in 
the style of a foreign chateau, showing “the rents of time,” 
with daylight streaming through, and in the long rows of 
windows the frames hang rotting in premature decay. There 
is a romantic page of family history belonging to that ruined 
house which would make a striking passage even in the 
causes célébres. 

The one wide street forming the town of Penryn is 


divided about midway by a group of buildings clustered 


round the market-house, which together stand like an archi- 
tectural island in the centre of the main channel or roadway. 
The chief structure is modern, and in that heavy style of so- 
called ‘Grecian’ prevalent some twenty-five years ago, which 
looks best at a distance. 

Soon after leaving Penryn the country began to assume 
a wilder and more barren character, though here aud there 
we saw some remarkably fine root-crops, especially mangel- 
wurzel. The weed-grown walls, with their clothing of orange 
furze and purple heath, began to disappear ; minesteads be- 
came more frequent, and bleak moorland took the place of 
meadows. 

A few miles beyond Penryn we got a hunch of peppered 
hake at a roadside-inn, which, with a great lump of fresh 
butter, we found as good or better than salt cod; and the 
bottled “ Guinness,” which finds its way every where, made 
up a far from contemptible repast. 

At Helston, as we were going to stay the night, we 
delivered a letter of introduction, which resulted in an in- 
vitation to breakfast the next morning with a very charm- 
ing family, from whom we heard a pleasant version of the 
legend of the Looe Pool, so well narrated by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, and many other local anecdotes. We saw also 
many beautiful ornaments made from the serpentine rocks 
at the Lizard Point, each having some little event well 
worth hearing attached to its purchase or presentation. 

Helston is a market-town of some importance in that 
part of Cornwall, having a free grammar-school, and some 
other institutions of local interest. Its meat-market is of 
great importance, as there are no butchers’ shops in the 
town, nor in any of the surrounding villages; and each 
household has to lay in a provision for a week on the mar- 
ket-day. The market-house is a handsome building, entirely 
modern; but there are a few Gothic traces, in the houses 
around, of the ancient Guildhall, which it has replaced. The 
facade of the new building displays some well-executed 
sculpture by Messrs. Harris, of Bristol, after whose plans it 
was erected in 1837. The principal hall for butchers’ meat is 
about a hundred and fifty feet long, containing a quadruple 
row of stalls, which extend the whole length; and there 
is another hall of similar dimensions, with two rows of stalls 
for pork. The peuple of the whole promontory of the Lizard 
obtain their weekly supply in this market. The church, like 
that of Falmouth, has had most of its interesting features 
repaired and beautified away; but the Cornish stile, as a 
substitute for a gate at the entrance of the churchyard, is 
on so large a scale that it assumes a regular architectural 
character,—a novel feature in that branch of the fine arts. 


Soon after leaving Helston, we stopped for some minutes | 
before us, but also their living inmates, the cowled and 


on the road, to watch the operation of washing for tin in a 








little stream formed by the waste water of a distant mine. 
Many poor people, by carefully dredging up the sediment 
and re-washing it, gain enough to repay their persevering 
and careful labour. Pauper is allowed in this fashion to 
pick up the crumbs from beneath the table of Dives. A 
little farther on I diverged from the road to get a hasty 
sight at the church of Breage ; but had only time to peep 
through the windows, and become interested in the clustered 
columns, supporting semicircular arches enriched with what 
appeared a very early style of ornament, when I heard the 
van on which we had settled to get a lift as far as Marazion 
coming up. To be rattled along at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, after our greatest average work of a little more than 
four, we found an agreeable change. 

The chat with our fellow-passengers was not unpleasant; 
and quite another class of road incidents accompanied the 
new mode of locomotion. At the corner ofa rocky lane stood 
a very pretty and smartly-dressed country girl (the women 
are all good dressers in these parts), who held up a basket, 
neatly roofed in with giant rhubarb-leaves, to our coachman, 
with many injunctions to take special care of it. The direc- 
tion ran thus: “ They new houses by St. Quillien, joe Saun- 
derer.” This singular direction had evidently nothing as- 
tonishing about it in the estimation of our driver; for about 
five miles on he pulled up near a group of houses, at a spot 
where we got a good view of the distant tower of St. Germoe; 
and before he had time to shout “ Parcel!” a smart young 
fellow ran out of the nearest cottage, evidently in high 
glee, and seized the basket held down for him. In answer 
to a peculiar wink of the coachman, he merely answered, 
“Ga along!” though evidently not displeased with the sug- 
gestion the wink contained, and hurried in with his basket. 
Master Joe Saunderer of “ they new houses by St. Quillien” 
and the smart young woman of the lane-corner will make a 
handsome couple, and no doubt be gloriously happy: the 
coachman told us they were to be married that day fort- 
night. 

Soon after this incident we caught the first glimpse of 
St. Michael’s Mount, with its castellated crown, rising pic- 
turesquely from Penzance Bay. We also saw the Bristol 
Channel glittering in our horizon to the north, while the 
main ocean lay before us to the south. We were travelling 
on a strip of land in sight of two seas—a somewhat unusual 
and very interesting spectacle. 

At Marazion, which lies prettily nestled on the margin of 
Mount Bay, we obtained a magnificent close view of the 
Mount St. Michael, rising from the water like a rocky pyra- 
mid, with its mural crown of castellated buildings worn on 
its very apex. This must have been the spot from which 
Turner took his well-known picture. Marazion, or Market- 
Jew as the name implies, justifies the legend concerning its 
origin as a Jewish colony by the exceedingly minute dimen- 
sions of its church, which, among the unusually fine eccle- 
siastical structures of Cornwall, is very remarkable, not 
being larger, I think, than the celebrated miniature church 
of St. Lawrence in the Isle of Wight. When the tide is 
out, a natural submarine causeway, connecting Mount St. 
Michael with the main-land, emerges from the subsiding 
waters, and is in a short time sufficiently dry to serve as 
means of easy communication with the island; a mode of 
passage of which we availed ourselves in preference to taking 
a boat as we originally intended. As we approached, the 
outline of that glorious mass of rocks became at each step 
more striking and picturesque. The general scenic effect 
was aided, too, by the group of houses forming the fishing- 
village at its base, and the little harbour containing se- 
veral vessels of considerable size. On a still nearer view, 
we could distinguish figures coming down the rocky path, 
clothed, as it seemed, in heavy drooping garments of dark 
brown, which, passing over the head, fell in massive folds 
to the feet. This addition to the scene seemed at once to 
carry us back to the depths of the Middie Ages, with not 
only the rock-castles or fortified monasteries of those days 
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serge-robed monks. A closer 
approach, however, gradu- 
ally resolved our monks into 
a file of sturdy fishermen, 
laden with their dark brown 
nets, which had been drying 
on the sunny slopes of the 
rocks of the Mount. 

During our ascent we did 
not require the aid of such 
factitious additions or asso- 
ciations to rivet our attention 
to this remarkable site. At 
every turn new and striking 
forms of rock jutted magnifi- 
cently into sight—now raised 
in erect and stalwart pyra- 
midal blocks, and now top- 
pling in great protruding 
masses at a giddy height over 
the blue water. The succes- 
sion of foregrounds formed by 
these rocks to the sea-view, 
and the coast of the main-land 
beyond, were magnificently 
grand ; and. the panoramic 
view obtained from those fore- 
grounds was ofextraordinary 
extent. Tothe west was Pen- 
zance, with its far-spreading 
mass of irregular buildings, 
and its single steeple; and 
farther, in the same direc- 
tion, the picturesque little 
ports of Newlyn and Mouse- 
hole. To the.north lay Marazion, and the country beyond, 
terminating in the silver line that marks the position of the 
Bristol Channel. To the east stretched a fine coast-view of 
the country we had just traversed; and to the south the 
open ocean, with not a speck or sail to be seen even to the 
most distant horizon, where it blended with the sky. 

At length, passing a castellated platform cut out of the 
solid rock, on which some small cannon are mounted, and 
rounding the last and most gigantic of the jutting masses, 
we artived at the entrance of the building. After passing 
through its various stages of convent, castle, ruin, coast- 
guard station, &c., the remains were repaired, to serve as a 
summer residence, by Mr. St. Aubyns, into whose possession 
it fell, in the form ofa confiscation of royalist property, dur- 
ing the Commonwealth. The reparations have not, how- 
ever, in this part been injudiciously done; and the effect of 
the repaired front is quite monastico-baronial, and really 
very fine. From this side, which faces the west, we scram- 
bled round among the toppling masses of slate and granite 
to some sloping terraces, formed here and there among the 
rocks, and covered with turf as close and sleek as velvet. 
Here, the side view of the castle above,—the portion visible 
being the old octagonal tower and part of the chapel,—formed 
a most tempting subject for a sketch,—a kind of architectural 
terrace, raised upon richly decorated Gothic arches, pro- 
ducing a very pleasing effect. Yet one began to suspect 
Jath-and-plaster additions, coloured to look old, which rather 
cooled and modified the general charm. However, I took a 
sketch (see the engraving above), as the outline of the build- 
ings, thus poised upon these magnificent rocks, was cer- 

tainly attractive, whether they were genuine or not. When I 
had finished my drawing, I perce ived a silk- arrayed house- 
keeperish- looking person lingering within the deep doorway 
of the principal entranc: evidently intent on securing 
the conventional half-crown for showing the lions; and not 
to disappoint that very respectable lady, I entered. But 
what a complete downfall of all romantic fancies was to 
meet me there !—not a single speck of the hoary bloom of 
antiquity, with the breath of the past still lingering like a 
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dew upon it, was there; all 
was spick and span with 
fresh paint and varnish, and 
neat oil-cloths, and showy 
Brussels carpets, and all the 
appurtenances of common 
modern luxury. The old re- 
fectory had been made into 
a snug dining-room, with a 
flock-paper ; and the approach 
to the chapel had been con- 
verted into a gay modern 
drawing-room, with all the 
usual complement of gaudy 
nick-nacks; even the ancient 
chapel itself was coloured 
and bedizened, and done up 
in good set modern Puseyite, 
or rather Romish, style, with 
a heterogeneous collection of 
Wardour-Street accessories, 
arranged with a fair degree 
of clap-trap effect, and witha 
certain aptness which is con- 
sidered to denote a “ pretty 
taste for ecclesiastical anti- 
quities.” 

The only escape from all 
this tromperie was cither to 
descend by an opening in the 
pavement into an ancient 
grave recently discovered, 
in which lay a still perfect 
skeleton,—that recalled one 
with rather an awkward jerk 
from artistic criticism ofthe frippery vanities which concealed 
the walls of the old chapel,—or to mount the still perfect 
winding staircase that led to the top of the octagonal tower, 
one of the indubitably ancient portions of the building. I 
preferred the latter; but was soon inclined to regret my 
choice, for the extreme narrowness of the old dark passage 
rendered the ascent very much like sweeping a chimney 
before the abolition of climbing boys, and that too with all 
an amateur’s want of technical skill in performing the oper- 
ation. The door to the roof, when reached, was also so 
small that it was a struggle to get through it, though I am 
not a very bulky specimen of my race; but the view ob- 
tained was magnificent, and repaid all the labour. The 
getting down was, if any thing, worse than the ascent. 

On my way out, I learned that the Gothic terrace and 
the rich external gallery of the chapel were, as I had sus- 
pected, recent additions; and that, in fact, most of the effec- 
tive ornamentation of the other parts, also was of equally 
recent execution. 

I was rushing out quite désenchanté, but found that I 
was expected to sign my name in the visitors’ book. When 
I had done so to the satisfaction of my guide, my attention 
was called to a frame hanging in a conspicuous situation, in 
which was preserved, under plate-glass, an entire leaf taken 
out of the visitors’ book, on which the names of the Queen 
and the Prince-Consort had been inscribed, on the occasion 
of their visit some few years ago,—along with the pens used 
on the occasion, and, I believe, the blotting-paper. Surely 
this is flunkeyism of a very virulent description. I was 
glad to be outside again, and rid of the gewgaws by which 
the natural associations of the place are so disturbed. The 
proper frame of thought returned, however, as I wound my 
way down the precipitous and rock-flanked path, worn by 
the feet of so many generations. I could not tire of looking 
down into the abyss below over those hanging masses of 
granite, fringed with their hoary beard of gray and silvery 
lichen, that moved gently at the passage of the ocean- scented 
wit. ds, seeming to give the palsied nod of living age to those 





_ venerable rocks. 
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THE AFTER-DINNER NAP. 


BY F. WEEKES, 


Tue artist of thisdittle picture, which is now in the British 
Institution, is evidently somewhat ofa satirical turn, and 
wishes to convey to us upon his small canvas a lesson 
upon the advantages of prandial temperance. He has had 
his eye upon the extent to which some of our later ancestors 
violated the golden rule, and as a warning has painted with 
perfect literalness and truth an example of the first effects of 
indulgence in this full-fed individual taking his “after-dinner 
nap.” The same satirical tendency is also noticeable in the 
representation of “The Sleeping Beauty” being placed in 
such close contact with the coarse features of the after-dinner 
sleeper. 

To judge from the old French saying, Saoul comme wng 
Anglois,—gorged like an Englishman,—this self-indulgence 
was practised by our ancestors toa creat extent. Duchat, 
in his notes to Rabelais’ Gargantua, says: “'The English 
soldiers and ordinary people are fonder of wine 
there is none grown in their country. That nation is, more- 
over, very carnivorous—great flesh-eaters.” Although this 
was written when the memory of our invasions and ravages 
of the French country were still fresh on the minds of the 
natives, yet it is doubtless not very far from the truth 
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respecting a characteristic failing which, until very recent 
times, was rife among us. We may consider it past now, 
at all events, and reckon the improvement as one of those 
that have marked this century as a period of advance in 
manners, no less than it indubitably is of intellectual deve- 
lopment and progress. 

Our sleeper here, although he might be a lineal descend- 
ant from those to whom the above proverbial expression was 
applied, is evidently a very peaceful character,—some honest 
labourer, who has indulged himself a little too freely, and 
now, mastered by his weakness, dozes off the effect as well 
as he can. What remains of the meal are visible show us 
the havoc he has made. He took up the newspaper for a 
spell, got deep in some knotty question, grew mystified, lost 
his way, puzzled himself with a drowsy half-perception of 
the impending nap, only just clear that he was not awake ; 
and at last, succumbing to his conqueror,—the mighty pie 
or the strong beer,—he dropped the paper, put up his foot, 
and slept the sleep of the over-fed. 

The qualities of extreme truth and literalness are so 
inestimable in themselves, being the very essence and true 
savour of good art, that we should be inclined to rank this 
little unpretending picture much above many which, assert- 
ing a higher claim on account of more elevated subject or 
refined aims, are less actual and positive in the method of 
their execution. This over-fed plasterer or carpenter fast 
asleep, being represented in that spirit, is, for that alone, 


nearer a true example of art than many a fantastic and 
unreal composition of fal pictorial poetry, In which too 
often a mere series of patches of gaudy colour are laid on 


the canvas without science or care. We commend the artist 
for exercising these qualities, hoping he may hereafter evince 
the same judgment on a nobler subject. L. L. 
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PADDY AND I. 
By WALTER THORNBURY, 
AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND JACOBITES.” 





No. IV. A Nieut at Kinnarney. 


J, Brine another matarial, Tim, for Mr. Brady. 

‘ Matarial means, in Irish; whigsky-and-water,” said I 
to a tall, thin, soured, wondering-lopking man, who I found 
to be a London land-surveyor, with & very bad opinion of 
the Celtic race as a predominant pectliatity: He generally 
spoke in spasmodic short sentences, afd ttteted them with 
a snap as if he had stung you. His name Was Dabble. 

Dabble. O, “matarial” is whisky-ahd-watet: Why can’t 
they speak proper English ? _ 

We had just finished dinner at thé Lake Hotel; the 
salmon was our own catching, the snipés ott own Shooting. 
We ate like creatures who had pouches 4&8 Well as S8tothachs; 
and now, the table pushed back, the red loth brttshed; 
the tumblers waiting, the little trays set teady for the white 
cigar-ash, the volcanic fire heaped up with slabs of chocolate- 
looking peat, we drew round our chairs like trite fire-wor- 
shippers, and sat hungry for talk. Tim éfitered; and with 
the knowing smile with which waitet8 &lways bring iti 
whisky, deposited on the table four little cruises of the brown 
smoke-spirit. 

Tim. There’s the cratur, jintlemen. You won’t cry out 
perhaps if I tell you it isn’t christened, that same. 

Brady. More powet to ye, Tim, that’s the sort. And, 
Tim, more spoons; #d some small glasses to sip the dear 
thing in. 

Probert. It’8 8uch a devil of a place for bad seeze; I 
never tasted stitth seeze, indeed. In Wales they would 
throw such tattithed seeze ott of window. 

Dabble. Why, Lord bles’ ¥6ti, these fellows are beyond 
all improvement. As long 48 they can save stooping with 
their twelve-feet-loug toy-8pades, and pick and play at work, 
what do they care? I never was in such a country before, 
and God keep me from coming to such a country— 

Brady. Keep a civil tongue in your head, sir. I am an 
Irishman ; and I won’t have the gem of the sea run down. 
When I was at the hospitals, if a man— 

JI. No words, gentlemen. Hot water, Tim—boiling. 

Tim. Is it biling ye want ? 

Dabble. Look at this (holding up his tumbler)! why, the 
very whisky’s made of bog- I may say puddle-water. Ugh! 

Brady. It’s a pity to poison you before your time: don’t 
drink it. 

Dabble. O, I don’t mean to say the spirit is in itself 
bad (sipping it). 

Brady. 1 hate to see a man fall out with his drink. It’s 
not right, Tim; is it? 

Tim. It is not, your honour. 

Brady. Have you had many tourists this year, Tim? 

Tim. Divil a year more, your honour, bad luck to ’em! 
There they go out in the cars of a morning, and some of ’em 
sure have their maps as big as the thrawing-room table ; and 
when I drive they sit as stiff as a poker, and never ask the 
name of nothing, but say to their wives, “ This must be Bally- 
swilly,”’ or “This must be Killaloe ;” and, by the holy jabers 
(slapping his knee and doubling up in a choking laugh), ten 
to one but it’s Stranorlar or Killygordan. But I’m not going 
to interrupt them, or it would be, “ What an impertinent 
fellow that driver is!” and there’d be the bright sixpence 
less to take home to the wife. 

Dabble (to Probert, apart). What an ignorant fellow 
this is! 

Probert (to Dabble). Fery, fery! (shaking his head). 

Tim. May I go on, your honour; or am I stopping ‘the 
avening ? 

7. No, no, Tim; let’s hear more about our friends the 
tourists. 

Tim. Then the wife, with the rosebud of a mouth, God 
bless her! says, “ Dear me, James, how picturest !”—always 





“picturest.” Divil if I know what it manes; and bedad, Fa- 
ther Reilly couldn’t tell me, for I asked him the last blessed 
Sunday as ever was after mass. Well, then, there are the five 
sisters all in a row, just like so many goslings,—with always 
half an eye, and more nor that, for any dacent young fellow 
who is on the car,—who all open their mouths together, 
that you’d think they’d swallow the lake, mountains, and 
all, like so many red herrings; and all call out, especially 
when the dacent young man looks their way, “ How pic- 
turest !” 

Brady. The little hypocrites, how I should like to stop 
their mouths! Och, the craturs!—I say, my dear fellow 
(to me), just look how this meerschaum’s colouring. You 
don’t think that is a crack, eh? 

Tim. And why do the darlints ¢all out “ picturest” ? the 
place is not plisant game-feeding land, but just the mere 
scrapings and rakings of the world. 

Brady (to Titi, maliciously, to vex Probert). And have 


#pe many of the bagmen, Tim, with the grate tin-boxes and 


he thackintosh bundles ? 

Tim. Bedad, sir, we have; and as much fuss with their 
dirty titt-bokes a8 if they was Lord Lucan or Lord Ragland, 
bad luck to the big heads of em: and every third word 

hey utter is, ‘He’s not a bitsiness-than, sir.” (Bell rings.) 

ut there’8 the masther ringing like a Bengal tiger. I'll 
be ih wpoti you in a brace of shakes; od, if the tin toes isn’t 
off my feet With this running up atid down. 

Probert hat a tammed trouplésome chattering fellow ! 

hy, & Welsh Waiter would ho mote dare to talk to his pet- 
ters— 

Dabble. O, they’re all alike; qtiite hopeless, quite hope- 
less | 

Brady. More water, sir? (Burns Dabble’s finger.) Och! 
it’s sorry I am, because these sort of kettle-burns lead often 
to the cutaneous érasypilitis and the grand scurvy. (Winks 
to me. 

I. ‘Well, what did you think of Muckross Abbey, Mr. 
Brady ? 

Brady. Infernal dull, and infernal dear. 

Probert. A shilling a head was plackguard cheating. 

Dabble. Nasty, lazy, lying set. Ugh! Pigs under the 
bed, pigs every where. 

Brady. No, no; bacon in some places. 

Dabble. Dunghills at the door, and the wretched people 
sitting as if dunghills were always intended to be at doors. 
Ugh! Drinking and fighting. Ugh! 

I. The happiest people in the world. 

Dabble. Yes; thoughtless, that’s the worst of it: dancing 
at funerals. Ugh! 

I. But about Muckross. Isn’t it solemn? with that yew 
in the courtyard, spreading over its dark banshee arms as 
if pronouncing an eternal malediction, keeping out the sun- 
shine and star-shine of centuries from the humble unknown 
graves they have tried so long to visit. 

Brady. Sarve the old buffers right; they were always 
eating and drinking, and playing the divil’s own mischief. 

Dabble. Popery, Popery is the curse of Ireland. 

I. So I have heard; but England got on very well with 
it, and the whole world too. Some good men have been 
Papists. Under the darkness of that yew thirty monks met 
daily for some three centuries, parting, after prayer and 
praise, to climb higher than the eagle, to ford torrents, to 
wade through swamps, to carry God’s message to the dying, 
and to lift the cross before their glazing eyes. 

Probert. Put don’t forget the putcher’s pill. 

I. Well, suppose they were fat, and did enjoy the spotted 
trout and the wild deer’s haunch, what then? Are good 
men to starve? Can good works never be wrought but by 
skeletons? Must all fat men be sent to hunt whales and 
live on blubber? No, we must not think of such a thing. — 
It must be a solemn sight to see a funeral in the old bury- 
ing-place of the O’Sullivans and the M‘Carthys. 

Brady. Yes. No Shillibeer’s cheap funeral—£3 3s. 

I. The country girls with the shawls over their heads, 
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the old crones raising the keene or dint flinging up 
their skinny arms, and clapping their hands. 

Brady. Telling such thundering lies of all the O’Gradys 
the dead rascal had wolloped, and not a word about the 
times he had been in gaol or before the beaks. 

I. Leave some poetry in the world, Brady. Think of the 
neat gate and the sloping shaven lawns, with old thorns 
bushy red with berries, among which the blackbird pipes his 
solitary matins over the monks, quiet under the turf be- 
neath; and the black funeral yews dull and grand, like 
stupid rich people; and the blossoming ivy round the clean 
cut gray stone, fresh as if quarried yesterday from Tore 
mountain yonder— 

Brady. And Mr. Herbert’s gate-keeper,—the old buffer, 
with the frosty red face, gray whiskers, and baggy black 
velvet shooting-jacket, is of grate value. Bedad, there wasn’t 
a word I told him about the hospitals that he didn’t say, 
“QO my!” with his Kerry brogue on him, the omadhaun. 

f, And did you hear, Brady, about his once visiting Eng- 
land, and meeting the great stage-actor Mr. John Kemble ; 
and how astonished he was at the civilisation of England, 
and especially the warm plates: only to think of that, above 
all things,—not steam-engines, income-tax, Thames Tunnel, 
or St. Paul’s,—but—warm plates. (General laughter.) 

Voice at the door, which opens. O my! (in a shrill voice), 

Brady. Hush, you spalpeens! here’s the old codger 
himself. No; it’s Tim. Tim, if you come here again with 
your tricks, I'll break the head of you. 

Tim. Be asy, Mr. Brady. Is it more hot wather ye rang 
for ? 

Brady. We didn’t ring, and you know it: 
we want, and plenty of it. 

Tim. By jabers, it isn’t fair on the gauger. 

Brady. And to return to the old buffer. Did you ob- 
serve how he kept bowing and pointing to the board I 
longed to knock his ould head against: “'The attendants are 
forbidden to ask for gratuities”? What a confounded careful 
emphasis he laid on that same word !—Well, go on and tell 
us about Muckross; for I wasted my time writing nonsense 
in the visitor’s book. 

I. I love the old abbey of the lake, with its little porch 
and belfry and windows, where no stained glass now stops 
the sun; and the great square fireplace in the refectory; and 
the niche, where, doubled uncomfortably, the wistful un- 
heeded novice read to the revelling monks; and the old 
dim cloister, with glimpses of sun scattered about here and 
there just to light up a hood, or cast a shadow on the sallow 
hollow face of some ascetic father; and, most of all, I loved 
to watch the specks of sunshine move about the wall, like 
scraps of faded gilding on a niched-surface tomb. O for 
some chant of Palestrina to have risen like incense from 
the vaults below our feet ! 

Probert. Tidn’t I sing, “ Ap, Shenkin,” 
now, that’s a coot tune. 

f. You may climb Glena to hear the wild buck bell above 
the Eagle’s Nest ; you may feast on salmon broiled on ar- 
butus- sticks at Dinas— 

Probert. Ah, salmon on arbutus is fery coot eating. 

I. Yes, pretty picking; but you needn’t have spoiled 
my apostrophe by bringing in Soyer’s cookery-book. You 
may listen to Tore spilling its silver treasures over its rocky 
brim ; you may thread the gorges of Dunloe; you may rise 
into heaven by way of Mangerton; you may storm Glena- 
c uppal, Coom-a-Duv, and § Stoompa ; brush through the green 
gl ‘ossy arbutuses with the crimson sorbs, or press the yel- 

‘Ww moss on Caran Tuill— 

Brady. Well, what then, when you have done all this? 

I. Why (have a bit of patience), you will find nothing 
+o Surpass the placid beauty of the Monk’s Island, Innis- 

fal le n. 

Brady. Killarney is very well; but I like it best on 
a Tegatta-day; or when the wild door of Glena are being 
drive n down into the lake. O, it’s beautiful entirely to see 
‘he boatmen breaking each other’s heads with the oars, to 


it’s whisky 


eh? Look you 


try which shall secure the bit of venison first! Every rock 
has a tongue of its own, and every echo begins babbling 
and calling to the dogs, as if Paddy Blake and his big brother, 
who lives up in the Fagle’s Nest, were all out after the 
dogs; and then a horn wakes up in a rale Irish yell, which 
is sweeter— 

Tim (looking in). Thrue to you, Mr. Brady; that’s no 
lie. 

Brady. Tim, you villain, more sugar; and send for the 
piper, that we may have a jig in the kitchen when all the 
boatmen have come in. That pretty girl in blue in the 
bar can take her part in a reel as well as any lass in 
Kerry. 

Tim. She can, your honour (with tremendous energy). 
Larry will be here in half an hour. 

Brady. I suppose you have been through the Gap? 

I. Of course, or what was I born for? Didn’t I enter in 
triumphal procession, driven by the bugler of the Kerry mi- 
litia, in a red jacket, singing “ Brian O’Lynn,” and “ Le slie 
Foster,” to the tune of “ Lesbia has a beaming eye ;” and 
telling me stories of his father, who died broken-hearted 
because he was bet by the O’Sullivans in a faction-fight ? 
Didn’t I go through the Pike like a Cesar, attended by a 
retinue of bog-oak girls and goat’s-milk and potheen sellers, 
all with their red bare feet, dusty hair, and wild lovks,--not 
to mention the two cannoneers, ready for the echo, running 
by my angry side, with the long slips of peat blowing red in 
the wind ? 

Brady. What struck you most in Killarney town? 

I. Not the Bishop’s-chair Tower, nor the Round Fort, 
where the gold-seekers grub and burrow, nor its suburbs 
Aghadoe and Kilalee; but what always does strike you as 
most costly and grand in every Irish town—the union 
workhouse and the lunatic asylum. 

Dabble. They’re all poor or mad. Ugh! 

Brady. Be civil, you spalpeen, or, by the holy poker, 
Pil— 

I. Mr. Brady, Mr. Brady! Well, we got out of the car at 
the hut of the granddaughter of Kate Kearney (O Lady Mor- 
gan,—such a hag!—with her yellow whisky and her snowy 
milk!); and as we entered the pass between the Reeks (Ricks) 
and the purple mountain, which is just a long shoulder of 
the Toomies, and prepared for our four-miles mountain-plod, 
past the Fathomless Lake and the stream of Loe, and the 
Cumineen Thorneen pools, our five senses were driven out of 
our head, and sixpence out of our pocket, by the blast of 
Ted Rafferty’s cannon, with which he calls to the echoes. 
Then, followed by old women with strings of stockings, who 
run about and talk Irish, curse your long legs in Celtic, and 
then bless the beautiful face of you in English; arbutus-wood 
girls— 

Brady. With divil a thing that is not yew in their 
boxes. 

I, And urchins praying, “long life to your honour, and 
may the merry dancing sixpences you intind for them be 
put down in big letters to your account in heaven.” 

Brady. Before you got to the Cave of Dunloe, where the 
Ogham letters are on the stones, did you mark the iligant 
detached villa-residence of the great Dan’s brother? J, 

I. Not I, Brady ; nor the beautiful demesne of the great 
O’Sullivan More. I don’t come to Ireland to see nate villas, 


with the fir-trees-all in a row, like the teeth of acomb. This 
beautiful county— 

Dabble. Beautiful! Ugh! 

I. Well, we won't dispute. O, on I went through the 
Gap with that sort of uneasy delight with which one always 
penetrates such gorges, made to be manned and ke ePt. 

Brady (quite abruptly but thought fully, stooping down 
his head). Just feel that lump; that’s one of Fly a tum- 
blers. Flynn’s tumblers are so cursed thi ‘ke: by the powers, 
I'll wager they’re a good half inch at the bottom of so lid 
glass. Excuse the interruption. 

I. Don’t mention it, Brady. The Gap is quite an Irish 
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meet the red Earl of Ulster, or Brian Boru, or the Desmond, 
at the head of their kerns and gallowglasses, with their 
jingling mail. 

Probert (who has been asleep). It’s a pad place for the 
mail. 

I. The gray, bare, beetling walls are black with the sil- 
very spills of water that splash and trickle down them; here 
and there, in gap and cleft and chink, the ivy-bushes or the 
heather-bushes nestle in. It is fairy-land; and every mo- 
ment, from bridge or lake, where St. Patrick flung the last 
serpents, I look for the castle of the giant. Then comes the 
Black Valley, which we see as the Gap opens into slopes of 
rock and heather, stretching like a by-way to the right, 
lone and desolate,—the Valley of the Shadow of Death; the 
lake of the red trout, black as Acheron; the rocks blasted 
and calcined; the cascades here and there jerking down like 
fairies’ silver ladders. 

Brady. 1 like the lake islands,—the Lamb, the Elephant, 
the Horse, the Crow, the Heron, the Gannet, the Books, the 
prison-islands, and Darby's Garden, that Lord Kenmare 
gave the old fisherman who made him a present of a salmon. 
How loaded they are with the arbutus with the crimson 
drops, like deer’s blood, and those broken rocks, where the 
herons sit and think! 

I. Yes; Killarney is never so beautiful as now, when 
the red flow of autumn comes streaming down into the 
lake, and the leaves come swirling from Glena, as if the 
ghost of O’'Donohue were throwing his treasure down to 
the awaiting crowd below; when the blue of the mountain 
grows opaque, and the cloud hangs heavy, moored to the 
peaks, or at sunset blowing from it in a long thin sail, like 
a crimson flag half shot away. 

Tim (looking in). Now, that’s what I call beautiful ! 

Brady. Bring a sod, Tim. 

I. You seem rather dull to-night, Brady. Perhaps I bore 
you with my poetising in this region of perpetual honey- 
moon. : 

Brady. Not at all, not at all, Mr. Edithor. It’s myself 
that wishes I had a hundred ears to listen night and day. 
—To tell you the truth, I’m expecting to hear every post 
whether I have passed the college. I’m rather afraid I shall 
go a mucker. ; 

Probert (to me apart). Why doesn’t he speak coot Eng- 
lish, like me. What’s a “mucker,” Brady ? 

Brady. Why, I'm afraid I shall come to grief. Now, 
I’m perfectly sure if I only got my diploma, and gave up 
the whisky and the cock-shooting, I should very soon chaw 
up the best men in Dublin, not to be the laste concaited. 
Why, I’ve got a pill for jaundice that'll cure you in any 
stage (mysterious whisper) but the stage of dayccmposi- 
tion. Tim, another matarial. (Sings) 


‘* THE WHISKY CASCADE. 


O have you ever heard, my boys, of the holy man of Ennis, 

Who asked O'Sullivan for alms in the name of good St. Dennis? 

The chieftain gave him ring and robe, and a kicking chestnut 
filly,— 

A purty ‘thing for jaunting-car, for market-cart, or dilly. 


The saint he touched Tore mountain-side, and looked up to the 
ceiling ; 

He groped about, for he was blind, and found his way by feeling. 

‘ My blessing on O'Sullivan, his wife and son and daughter; 

Accept a poor man’s benison upon this holy water.’— 


He would have added twice as much, but lashing out behind, 
The chestnut, hot as gunpowder, flew off before the wind. 


Stone walls to her were lumps of sod, the hermit gave her head: 


Her mother was the ‘ Colleen Og,’ and almost thorough-bred. 


The chieftain cried, ‘Good luck to him! I hope he'll not be silly, 

And use the spur, or throw her down: I’m sorry—for the filly.’ 

Then stooping down, he drank a sup, and leapt up mad and 
frisky : 

‘More power to him! 


By jabers, sir, he’s turned the stuff to 
whisky !’ 


Ah, sure ~— by my ten toes, it was enough to scare one; 

He’d gone and done what Moses did before the nose of Aaron. 

Through woods of oak and alder gray, and birch that silver 
twinkled, 

The whisky ran, a mad cascade, and fern and foxglove sprinkled. 


O’er giant slab of level rock, green with the nodding bramble, 
The whisky broke in froth and foam, then stole away to ramble 
In silver pool and inky deep, far, far from human folly, 

Deep hidden by the branching broom and the red-berried holly. 


Bedad, if man and boy and girl, down to the oldest cripple, 
Were not now left to drink and sip, and sot and soak and tipple. 
The priest he brought his shovel-hat to dip in as a ladle ; 

Begor the gauger’s second wife came with her largest cradle. 


Such bottling and barrelling, and broken heads and cursing, 

And maudling, and shaking hands, and gossiping and nursing! 

Till all at once, one April day,—it must have been the first, sir, — 

The whisky changed to water back: the change was for the 
worse, sir. 


Och! one by one they stole away—the priest unto his village ; 
The farmer to his yellow ricks, his cart and horse and tillage ; 
The gossip, making faces sour, ran scolding back her daughter : 
‘ Rheumatics, spasms, colic, gout, all come of mountain water.’ 


It’s Tore Cascade they called the place; you still may see it 
—e 
O’er broken rock and ledge and shelf, like crockery that’s 
smashing. 
It’s only sixpence at the gate, to Mr. Herbert’s porter: 
It is requested on a board you do not stay to court her.” 
(Laughter). 


Dabble. No hope for Ireland till they all turn teetotalers. 

Brady. Fill your tumbler, sir, and don’t quarrel with 
your liquor. 

Dabble. Your sociability, my good sir, will be your ruin; 
but our thanks for your song. Is not the Tore Cascade a 
good place for the Lichomanes speciosum and the Hymeno- 
phyllum Tunbridgense ? 

Brady. Divil if I know. It’s a good place for a veal-pie, 
champagne, and a Colleen Og, with the nate blue eyes to 
smile on you, and to talk love to as you pop off the cork. 

I. Capital, Brady,—quite Irish. Now that’s a miracle 
worth working. I can fancy the nation getting extremely 
pious and extremely drunk, as the holy water came run- 
ning and tumbling and jerking and frothing through the 
silver birches that feather over the mossy rocks. 

Dabble. Those waterfalls are always such confounded 
places for catching colds. Ugh! 

Brady. To the divil with your colds! 

Probert. A colt is pad. 

Brady. So is a spavined horse. 

Tim (rushes in breathless, executing a double-shuffle 
step). The piper’s come, jintlemen, and the kitchen’s swept 
and dacent. 

Brady. Famous! Now, Dabble. 

7 Dabble. I shall go to bed. I hate dancing—it’s foolery. 
gh! 

Brady. So it is when fools dance; but then fools may 
go tobed. Whoop! (Gives a war-yell, and runs out.) Now 
for ‘‘ Planxty Drury” and the “ Tatthering of the Quilt!” 

Tim. And “ Jim O’Halloran’s Ganther.” Whoop! 

Scene changes to the kitchen. Boots seated medita- 
tively on a pile of peat ; chamber-maid in buff, chamber-maid 
in pink, man-cook in white jacket, charwoman in bare 
feet, drawn up in rows, and in high spirits. In the back- 
ground relays of more chamber-maids, fat black-eyed land- 
lady, cheery landlord, and nimble clerk of the establish- 
ment. Larry, the blind piper, is seated on a barrel turned 
upside-down. 

Brady. Now then, Larry, ‘“ The Fox-hunter’s Schame.” 
(Larry plays a wild sporting tune, which he ekes out by 
verbal remarks and comments: as, “ Here the huntsmen 
come up; that’s the whipper-in’s horn; that’s them laping 
a sod-ditch ; that’s a fall; here’s the death—of the fox.” 
Every one cheers.) Now then, sixpence each in my hat for 





Larry. 
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Larry. More power to ye, Mr. Brady. Now then, take 
your places, pigeon’s-wing, and cut the buckle. 

Then the jig began, fast and furious. Brady’s partner 
was the bare-legged girded-up charwoman, an old body who 
danced with ten-horse power. How we twisted round, and 
unwound, and advanced to partners, and toed and heeled 
and shook the toes, till the kitchen-roof rang again with the 
fun! Hands across; and when the dance flagged for a mo- 
ment, there came such a yell from the man-cook to hearten 
us on to ten times more intrepid exertions in the most plea- 
sant of all dances ! 

To use Brady’s expression, the fat landlady’s perform- 
ance was of “ grate value,” the boots was serious and misan- 
thropic, the buff chamber-maid was vigorous, the pink cham- 
ber-maid agile; but as for the thin clerk, he was at once 
stupendous and surprising. He performed all sorts of Irish 
feats with his feet; he danced down every body, and was 
the incontestible champion of the evening. Tim was glo- 
rious and gorgeous; Brady could only be compared to a de- 
moniac dancing-master. As for Probert, he was pragmatic, 
bow-legged, and sententious. Dabble twice rang for hot 
water to interrupt us, and then was heard of no more. 

# * * * * #* 

As we were going up to bed, Brady suddenly stopped, 
gave a twitch at his pocket, and pulled out a letter. 

“ Bedad,” said he, “if this letter didn’t come for me just 
as we went into the kitchen, and I forgot to open it. It’s 
the college seal.” He read it. 

“Have you passed ?” said I. 

“By jabers,” said he, “if I haven’t gone a@ cropper 
again |” 








NORTHERN TRAVEL.* 





Some books perform more than their authors promise, some 
less; the former proposition is exemplified by a new work 
by Mr. Bayard Taylor, describing his travels in the North. 
He professes to be simply artistic, pictorial, or panoramic ; 
but his work achieves much more. Not only has he given 
us the people and the scenery of Northern Europe, but he 
has afforded us such glimpses of the philosophy of their 
affairs and the science of their government and manners as 
can be gathered from few productions of its class. By not 
attempting too much, he has performed well what he pro- 
posed, and gathered suggestions by the way, in addition, 
which are of the utmost value. 

His experiences commence with a winter-voyage on the 
Baltic. We find him aboard the little iron Swedish pro- 
peller Carl Johan, at Lubeck, December 1, 1856. We are 
glad to find that he is particular in regard to his dates; it 
permits us to put so much more faith in his statements. 
Mr. Taylor was bound for Stockholm. As the Trave was 
frozen over, we may believe that the weather was very cold. 
But Swedish hospitality was on board; and when they sat 
down to dinner by candle-light, at three o’clock, Swedish 
customs appeared. A decanter of lemon-coloured brandy, a 
thimbleful of which was taken with a piece of bread and 
Sausage, preceded the soup. Delays and roundabout move- 
ments were rendered needful because of the ice. The cabin- 
boy fell overboard, and was seen struggling in the icy 
water: but the boat sent forth to save him failed of its 
errand. The accident happened in consequence of the 
Steamer amidships being filled up to her rail with coal; and 
the boy was thrown overboard by a sudden lurch while 
walking upon it. Preventive means were of course taken 
against future accidents; the past was irreparable. Lines 
were immediately rove along the stanchions; for the few 
feet of deck on which walking was possible were slippery 
With ice. It was a bleak and desolate voyage. At length, 
however, the lighthouse on the rocks of Landsort was visi- 

le at sunrise. A boat, manned by eight hardy sailors, 


il « aa thern Travel. Summer and Winter Pictures of Sweden, Lapland, 
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came off with a pilot, who informed them that Stockholm 
was closed with ice; wherefore they headed for Dalari, and 
made for Stockholm by land. 

We spare our readers the description of the journey. 
About one in the afternoon they climbed a rising slope, and 
from its brow looked down upon Stockholm. ‘The sky was 
dark gray and lowering, the hills were covered with snow, 
and the rvofs of the city resembled a multitude of tents, out 
of which rose half a dozen dark spires. On either side were 
arms of the Malar Lake—white frozen plains. “Snow,” 
says our author, “ was already in the air; and presently we 
looked through a screen of heavy flakes on the dark, weird, 
wintry picture. The impression was perfect of its kind, 
and I shall not soon forget it.” Mr. Taylor remained a 
week in Stockhoim. 

_ Having provided himself with the requisite gear for a 
two-months journey further north, our traveller proceeded 
to Upsala, and from thence to Gefle and Sundsvall. The 
latter part of this journey he performed by post; but his 
next adventure was a sleigh-ride through Norrland. 

They were so far north at Sundsvall that the sun did 
not shine upon it the whole day, being hidden by a low 
hill to the south. There were, however, plenty of life and 
animation in the town, which was a lively and bustling 
place, having a considerable coasting trade. On market- 
day, hundreds of Norrlanders thronged the streets and public 
squares. They were all fresh, strong, coarse, honest, healthy 
people: the men with long yellow hair, large noses, and 
blue eyes; the women with the rosiest of cheeks and the 
fullest development of body and limb. Many of the latter 
wore basques, or jackets of sheep-skin with the wool inside, 
striped petticoats, and bright red stockings. The men were 
dressed in shaggy sheep-skin coats, or garments of reindeer- 
skin, with the hair outward. There was a vast collection 
of low Norrland sleds, laden with butter, cheese, hay, and 
wild game, and drawn by the rough and tough little horses 
of the country. A couple of these sleds, by advice of the 
principal merchant of the place, our traveller purchased, as 
the best vehicles for his onward journey, taking his chance 
of finding horses on the road. 

At a little hamlet called Fjal, with a large inn, our 
author took a substantial breakfast. 


‘This was our first country meal in Norrland, of whose fare 
the Stuckholmers have a horror ; yet that stately capital never 
furnished a better. We had beefsteak and onions, delicious 
blood-puddings, the tenderest of pancakes (no omelette soujjlée 
could be more fragile), with ruby raspberry-jam, and a bottle 
of genuine English porter. If you think the bill of fare too 
heavy and solid, take a drive of fifteen miles in the regions of 
zero, and then let your delicate stomach decide.” 


In the course of his journey our traveller memorandums 
a maxim derived from experience; it may be worth noting: 
“Tf you wish to travel with speed, make your postillion 
angry.’ The people of West Bothnia, we are also told, are 
noble specimens of the physical man,—tall, broad-shouldered, 
large-limbed, ruddy, and powerful ; and they are mated with 
women who in all probability do not even suspect the 
existence of a nervous system. The natural consequences 
of such health are morality and honesty, and a number of 
rosy and robust children. On one occasion he found that 
his postillion was a girl. It was on Christmas Day, and the 
thermometer was 30° Réaumer. His beard was a solid mass 
of ice, from the moisture of his breath, and his nose required 
constant friction. The ice which had gathered on his fur- 
collar lay against his face so long that the flesh began to 
freeze over his cheek-bones. The girl had a heavy sheep- 
skin over her knees, a muff for her hands, and a shawl 
around her head, leaving only the eyes visible. Merrily 
driving on, she showed no signs of the weather, except that 
the red of her cheeks became scarlet and purple. The mer- 
cury at length fell to 38° below zero, and our travellers were 
delighted to find they endured the cold so easily. Beard, 
moustache, cap, and fur-collar became one undivided lump 





of ice. Their eyelashes turned snow-white and heavy with 
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frost, and it required constant motion to keep them from 
freezing together. Their eyebrows and hair became white, 
and their cheeks a mixture of crimson and orange. Every 
one they met had snow-white locks, no matter how youthful 
the face; and whatever was the colour of their horses at 
starting, they always drove milk-white steeds at the close 
of the post. 


“The irritation of our nostrils,” adds the writer, “‘ occa- 
sioned the greatest inconvenience ; and as the handkerchief froze 
instantly, it soon became a matter of pain and difficulty to use 
them. You might as well attempt to blow your nose with a 
poplar-chip. We could not bare our hands a minute without 
feeling an iron grasp of cold, which seemed to squeeze the flesh 
like a vice, and turn the very blood to ice. In other respects 
we were warm and jolly ; and I have rarely been in better spi- 
rits.” 


Our traveller now was in the midst of arctic experiences; 
he felt, to use his own words, that all “ was glorious!” 


**The smooth firm road, crisp and pure as alabaster, over 
which our sleigh-runners talked with the rippling musical mur- 
mur of summer brooks ; the sparkling breathless firmament; the 
gorgeous rosy flush of morning, slowly deepening until the orange 
dise of the sun.cut the horizon ; the golden blaze of the tops of 
the bronze firs; the glittering of the glassy birches ; the long 
dreary sweep of the landscape ; the icy nectar of the perfect air ; 
the tingling of the roused blood in every vein, all alert to guard 
the outposts of life against the besieging cold,—it was superb! 
The natives themselves speak of the cold as being unusually 
severe; and we congratulated ourselves all the more on our 
easy endurance of it. Had we judged only by our own sensa- 
a we should not have believed the temperature to be nearly 
80 low.” 


Mr. Taylor could with difficulty get the Norrlanders to 
believe that he visited their cold country for the pleasure of 
travelling. ‘“ You have a secret political mission,” said a 
wealthy iron-master of the village of Mansbyn, an opinion 
afterwards repeated by others. Having to cross the arctic 
circle, our travellers ere long left the Swedes for the Finns, 
of whose language they could not understand a word. They 
had now to trust to their luck, and were willing to do it, 
inquiring their way to Upper Tornea and the country beyond 
as well as they could. Soon after quitting Haparanda, they 
passed a small white obelisk with the words, “ Russian 
Frontier,” upon it. The town of Tornea, across the frozen 
river, looked really imposing, with the sharp roof and tall 
spire of its old church rising above the line of low red 
buildings. But our traveller refuses to verify Campbell’s 
line, 

** Cold as the rocks on Tornea’s hoary brow,” 


which, he avers, displays the same disregard to geography 
that made the poet grow palm-trees on the Susquehanna 
river: 


‘There was Tornea,” he exclaims; ‘ but I looked in vain 
for the ‘hoary brow, Nota hill within sight, nor a rock within 
a circuit of ten miles ; but one unvarying level, like the western 
shore of the Adriatic, formed by the deposits of the rivers and 
the retrocession of the sea.” 


Take his description of the scenery of the locality. 


‘We started at seven, with a temperature of 20° below zero, 
still keeping up the left bank of the Tornea. The country now 
rose into bold hills, and the features of the scenery became broad 
and majestic. The northern sky was again pure violet, and a 
po red tinge from the dawn rested on the tops of the snowy 

ills. The prevailing colour of the sky slowly brightened into 
lilac, then into pink, then rose-colour, which again gave way to 
a flood of splendid orange when the sun appeared. Every change 
of colour affected the tone of the landscape. The woods, SO 
wrapped in snow that not a single green needle was to be seén, 
took Sy turns the hues of the sky, and seemed to give out 
rather than to reflect the opalescent lustre of the morning. 
The sunshine brightened instead of dispelling these effects. At 
noon the sun's disc was not more than one degree above the 


horizon, throwing a level golden light on the hills. The north, 


beiore us, was as blue as the Mediterranean ; and the vault of 
heaven overhead paneer us with pink. Every object was glo- 
rified and transfigured in the magic glow.” 


They reached the arctic circle at Matarengi, due west of 
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Avasaxa. ‘Here we were,” exclaims our traveller, “ at 
last entering the arctic zone, in the dead of winter: the 
realisation of a dream which had often flashed across my 
mind when lounging under the tropical palms; so natural 
is it for one extreme to suggest the opposite.” He sig- 
nalised the event by a sort of jubilee, dining on the spot, 
and smoking a pipe purchased in the tuwn. He also cele- 
brates in his book the afternoon twilight, which he describes 
as even more wonderful than that of the forenoon. There 
were broad bands of purple, pure crimson, and intense yel- 
low, all fusing together into fiery orange at the south; while 
the north became a semi-vault of pink, then lilac, and then 
the softest violet. The dazzling arctic hills participated in 
this play of colours, which did not fade, as in the south, but 
stayed and stayed, as if God wished to compensate by this 
twilight glory for the loss of the day. Nothing in Italy, 
nothing in the tropics, equals the magnificence of the polar 
skies. The twilight gave place to a moonlight scarcely less 
brilliant. “ Our road,” he adds, “ was hardly broken, lead- 
ing through deep snow, sometimes on the river, sometimes 
through close little glens hedged in with firs drooping 
with snow,—fairy arctic solitudes, white, silent, and mys- 
terious.” 

We are now fairly in for the interest of this exceedingly 
well-written volume. We at once enter with our traveller 
and his companions “ the dark heart of the polar winter”— 
Lapland. The imagination could scarcely conceive a more 
desolate picture than that upon which they gazed,—the 
plain of sombre snow, beyond which the black huts of the 
village were faintly discernible; the stunted woods and bleak 
hills, which night and the raw snow-clouds had half ob- 
scured; and yonder fur-clad figure gliding silently along 
beside his reindeer. They found shelter in acarpenter’s shop, 
and felt comfortable in its simple arrangements. ‘The en- 
joyment of a vapour-bath was also procurable ; in which the 
servant-girl performed the office of bathing-master, doing the 
usual scrubbing and shampooing ;—such is the simplicity of 
Lapland manners. 

Mr. Taylor’s experiences of Lapland driving are amus- 
ing, with his various tumblings and upsettings before he 
could get used to the reindeer and the pulk. The art of 
reindeer-driving, like other arts, requires practice. An old 
Finn, named Isaaki Anderinpoika Niemi, entertained great 
suspicions of strangers and travellers. ‘They had a habit, he 
swore, of getting people’s skulls to carry home with them, 
and were so rich that they could buy over the judges. He 
was in serious alarm concerning his own skull. Take also 
the portrait of an old Lapp woman, Elsa: 


‘‘She was in complete Lapp costume,—a blue cloth gown 
with wide sleeves, trimmed with scarlet, and a curious pear- 
shaped cap of the same material upon her head. She sat upon 
the floor, on a deer-skin, and employed herseif in twisting rein- 
deer sinews, which she rolled upon her cheek with the palm of 
her hand \ hile I was sketching her. It was already dark, and 
I was obliged to work by candle-light but I succeeded in catch- 
ing the half-insane witch-like expression of her face. When I 
took the candle to examine her features more closely, she cried 
out, ‘Look at me, O son ofman!’ She said that I had great 
powers, and was capable of doing every thing, since I had come 
so far, and could make an image of her upon paper. She asked 
whether we were married, saying we could hardly travel so much 
if we were; yet she thought it much better to be married, and 
stay at home. I gave her a rigsdaler, which she took with joy- 
ful surprise, saying, ‘ What! am I to get my coffee and tobacco, 
and be paid too? Thanks, O son of man, for your great good- 
ness!’ She chuckled very much over the drawing, saying that 
‘the dress was exactly right.’” 


It may perhaps not be unserviceable to state that through- 
out Norwegian Lapland the Lapps are universally called Finns, 
and the Finns, Qudéns. The manner in which they live may 
be gathered from our author’s account of the inhabitants of a 
shallow valley called Kautokeino. Many of the families, espe- 
cially those of mixed Finnish blood, live in wooden huts, with 
the luxury of a fireplace and chimney, and a window or two; 
but the greater part of them burrow in low habitations of 
earth, which resemble large mole-hills raised in the crust of 
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the soil. Half snowed over, and blended with the natural 
inequalities of the earth, one would never imagine, but for 
the smoke here and there issuing from holes, that human 
beings existed below. The country furnishes nothing ex- 
cept reindeer meat, milk, and cheese. Grain, and other 
supplies of all kinds, must be hauled up from the Alten 
Fiord, a distance of a hundred and twelve miles. The 
carriage is usually performed in winter, when, of course, 
every thing reaches its destination in a frozen state. The 
potatoes are as hard as quartz pebbles; sugar and salt be- 
come stony masses, and even wine assumes a solid form. 
In this state they are kept until wanted for use, rapidly 
thawed, and immediately consumed, whereby their flavour 
is but little impaired. The potatoes, cabbage, and pre- 
served berries on the Liinsman’s table were almost as fresh 
as if they had never been frozen. The church was never 
warmed; it would be inconvenient to thaw out the anti- 
quated reindeer garments, and the effluvia exuded from the 
warm bodies of the worshippers. Consequently the frozen 
moisture of their breath formed a frosty cloud so dense as 
sometimes to hide the clergyman from the view of his con- 
gregation. 

Mr. Taylor was fortunate enough to see a day of the 
polar winter. Watching the sky, about ten o’clock, when 
it became about light enough to read, the brightness in- 
creased: a bar of glowing carmine fringed the horizon, 
making the pale white hills look more ghastly. A few long 
purple streaks of cloud hung over the sun’s place, and higher 
up in the vault floated some loose masses, tinged with fiery 
crimson on their lower edges. About half-past eleven, a 
pencil of bright red light shot up, a signal which the sun up- 
lifted to herald his coming. As it slowly moved westward 
along the hills, increasing in height and brilliancy until it 
became a long tongue of flame, playing against the streaks 
of cloud, our travellers were apprehensive that the ‘near disc 
would rise to view. When the Liinsman’s clock pointed to 
twelve its base had become so bright as to shine almost 
like the sun itself; but after a few breathless moments the 
unwelcome glow began to fade. They took its bearings 
with a compass, aad, after making allowance for the varia- 
tion (which was there very slight), were convinced that it 
was really past meridian; and the radiance, which was that 
of morning a few minutes before, belonged then to the 
splendours of evening. The colours of the firmament be- 
gan to change in reverse order; and the dawn, which 
had almost ripened to sunrise, then withered away to night 
without a sunset. They had at last seen a day without a 
sun. 

The introduction of Christianity has destroyed the pic- 
turesque and poetic diablerie of the Lapps, substituting a 
fanatical mysticism for the ancient and obsolete supersti- 
tions. It is curious that the spiritual manifestations recently 
current here and in the United States have accompanied 
the progress of the new faith, and that fanaticism takes 
the shape of demoniac possession. This is a subject in- 
vested with considerable obscurity, only because science 
has hitherto disdained to investigate it. The effects, which 
now appear inexplicable, are doubtless due to yet undeter- 
mined laws of the nervous system, and the action of the 
involuntary powers, which supply that of the will when 
its functions are comparatively suspended. Of the phe- 
nomena themselyes, occurring as they do in distant places 
and times without material connection, there can be no 
doubt. Philosophy is required to assign to them their proper 
position. 

Mr. Taylor returned to Stockholm, and afterwards made 
& Second journey, varying his route. We pass over, how- 
ever, his visit to Elsinore, his description of Copenhagen and 
its inhabitants, and his notices of Thorwaldsen and Hans 
Christian Andersen, in order to hasten our return to those 
Scenes of northern physical beauty, the description of which 
Sve value tothe volume. The scenery along the coast of 
orway is indeed wonderful. Precipices of red rock a thou- 
Sand feet high, with snowy turreted summits, and the love- 





liest green glens between, are frequent sights. The snows 
of Sulitelma, the highest mountain in Lappmark, are six 
thousand feet above the sea, and visible at the distance of 
fifty miles. At the little town of Bodo, our traveller saw a 
remarkable sunset, about eleven o'clock, that left behind it 
a glory of colours never surpassed. The snowy mountains 
of Lappmark were transmuted into pyramids of scarlet flame, 
beside which the most gorgeous sunset illuminations of the 
Alps would have been pale and tame. The sky was a sheet 
of saffron, amber, and rose, reduplicated in the glassy sea; 
and the peaked island of Landegode in the west, which 
stood broad against the glow, became a mass of violet hue, 
topped with cliffs of crimson fire. Mr. Taylor tells us that 
he sat down on deck, and tried to sketch the superb spec- 
tacle in colours which no one will believe to be real. Be- 
fore he had finished, the sunset which had lighted one end 
of Landegode became sunrise at the other, and the fading 
alps burned anew with the flames of morning. 

These sudden transitions are common. Crossing the 
mouth of the Ulvsfjord, our voyagers became aware that 
the Polar Day had dawned. Such was its splendour to 
those on deck, that all their faces were tinged by the same 
wonderful aureole, and shone as if transfigured. ‘Their 
course brought the sun rapidly towards the ruby cliffs of 
Arnée, and it was evident that he would soon be hidden 
from sight. It was not yet half-past eleven, and an enthu- 
siastic passenger begged the captain to stop the vessel until 
midnight. ‘“ Why,” said the latter, “it is midnight now, 
or very near it ; you have Dronheim time, which is almost 
forty minutes in arrears.” ‘True enough; the real time, 
exclaims our author, ‘Jacked but five minutes of midnight ; 
and those of us who had sharp eyes and strong imaginations 
saw the sun make his last dip and rise a little before he 
vanished in a blaze of glory behind Arnoé. I turned away 
with my eyes full of dazzling spheres of crimson and gold, 
which danced before me wherever I looked; and it was a 
long time before they were blotted out by the semi-oblivion 
of a daylight sleep.” 

As a pendant to that of the day without a sun, lately 
extracted, take the picture of the Midnight Sun. 

‘‘It was now eleven o'clock, and Svaerholt glowed in fiery 
bronze lustre as we rounded it, the eddies of returning birds 
gleaming golden in the nocturnal sun, like drifts of beech-leaves 
in the October air. Far to the north, the sun lay in a bed of 
saffron light over the clear horizon of the Arctic Ocean. A few 
bars of dazzling orange cloud floated above him ; and still higher 
in the sky, where the saffron melted through delicate rose-colour 
into blue, hung light wreaths of vapour, touched with pearly 
opaline flushes of pink and golden gray. The sea was a web of 
pale slate-colour, shot through and through with threads of orange 
and saffron, from the dance of a myriad shifting and twinkling 
ripples. The air was filled and permeated with the soft myste- 
rious glow ; and even the very azure of the southern oe | seemed 
to shine through a net of golden gauze. The headlands of this 
deeply-indented coast—the capes of the Laxe and Porsanger 
Fjords, and of Mageriée—lay around us, in different degrees of 
distance, but all with foreheads touched with supernatural glory. 
Far to the north-east was Nordkyn, the most northern point of 
the mainland of Europe, gleaming rosily and faint in the full 
beams of the sun; and just as our watches denoted midnight 
the North Cape appeared to the westward—a long line of purple 
bluff, presenting a vertical front of nine hundred feet in height 
to the polar sea. Midway between these two magnificent head- 
lands stood the Midnight Sun shining on us with subdued fires ; 
and with the gorgeous colouring of an hour for which we have 
no name, since it 1s neither sunrise nor sunset, but the blended 
loveliness of both—but shining at the same moment, in the heat 
and splendour of noonday, on the Pacific Isles. This was the 
Midnight Sun as I had dreamed it, as I had hoped to see it.” 


With this citation, we close our imperfect analysis of a 
beautiful book, full of fine descriptions and pleasant retlec- 
tions, written in an eloquent style, and bearing upon it the 
stamp of truth and the marks of a manly character. We 
should not do justice to our readers if we did not commend 
the perusal of the whole as equally instructive and enter- 
taining. We wish, as the author is an artist, that engravings 
had been made of some of his sketches. The text furnishes 
fine opportunities for coloured illustrations. 









































GRANDAM’S HOPE, 
BY J. CLARK. 


Mr. J. Cuarx is rapidly making for himself a name of note 
as a most successful painter of domestic subjects, especially 
such as have a little quiet dash of humour in them; and 
what is rare in painters of that class, he exhibits the true 
delicate feeling for his task, which gives rise to something 
deeper than a smile in the beholder’s mind, by insinuating 
what is really the subtle charm of humour as distinct from 
fun or farce, when he presents such examples of his talent 
as that before us. For humour has this distinctive charac- 
ter, that it leads us to think and feel even while we laugh— 
the true Hogarthian mark of mind. 

In the present picture, as well as in “ The Sick Child,”— 
which we engraved in No. 53,—he has taken us into two 
humble cottages, shown two simple and natural facts, but 
both of them deeply suggestive of human tenderness and 
fecling. If we smile at all, it is from the pleasure of recog- 
nising the literal truth and homeliness with which the sub- 
ject is brought before us. In the first, the little invalid 
shrinks in excessive disgust from the food its mother has so 
carefully prepared; while the rough-handed but affectionate 
father nurses it on his knee, soothing its fretfulness as gen- 
tly as a woman might. Again, in the picture before us is 
something beyond mere smiling. We shall hardly laugh at 
that honest, affectionate, old dame, who so patiently plies 
her needle, although she has somewhat of a large nose, and 
is moreover a quaint, old-fashioned, earth-worn body, with- 
out the slightest grain of physical beauty in either her 
countenance, her figure, or her dress. 

We may easily trace back the old woman’s life,—conceive 
her wedded to the father of this boy’s father; and while the 
slow and even-paced years crept past, child after child was 
born, nurtured, and laboured for, with the same indomit- 


this hearty little one. Some of them died perhaps, and the 
rest departed, got new homes, new hopes, new interests, and 
almost new hearts. Then the good man died, and left her 
alone to the same monotonous life of continuous toil,— 
that yet was not unhappy, because each day filled itself 
with duty, of which the reward was patience and peace ;— 
a life far more heroic in its persistence than your trumpet- 
blowing heroisms of war, that claim all earth’s admiration 
for what may have been but the brute courage of an hour. 

Where she learnt the secret of all this, the tactics to win 
life’s long battle with, the artist quictly hints to us by the 
introduction of that thick heavy volume, lying on the win- 
dow-ledge, with the spectacles upon it,—a book whose bind- 
ing has suffered in use with her more than its leaves. 

Father Chaucer, the only poet of our language who has 
equal place with Shakspere as genuinely and simply Eng- 
lish, says of another such character, whom he calls “the 
Ploughman,” in “his ill-forgotten rhyme,” with which we 
shall uot attempt to meddle: 


**A trewe swynker and a good was hee, 
Lyvynge in pees and parfight charitee ; 
God loved he best with al his trewe herte 
At alle tymes, though him gained or smerte, 
And thanne his neighebour right as himselve. 
He wolde threisshe, and therto dyke and delve, 
For Cristes sake, with every pore wight, 
Withouten huyre, if it laye in his might.’’ 


The boy’s thoughts already lead him to think of parting 
from the good old grandam; the spur of life is urging him 
on, even as a child, while he plays with the soldier-toy out 
of the box, and has affixed against the wall there, in the 
best light by the window, that inspiriting portraiture of a 


gallant sailor as a worthy model for imitation. Maybe the 
old woman is not without an idea that he tvo will go the 
way of the rest,—part from her as his father did, before 
that last sad parting which left him to be an only and best 
legacy to her old age and poverty. L. L. 
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THE MARRIED BACHELOR. 


“T was married once, sir, for three days.” 

Poor little man! with what sympathy—I may almost 
say, with what affectionate sympathy—did I regard the un- 
fortunate Frenchman, his cup of bliss dashed so rudely from 
his very lips. Those eyes, now sparkling—almost wildly, I 
imagined, with the juice of the grape (indulged in first, per- 
haps, in moments of despair and agony),—how many tears of 
bitter misery must they have shed! that heart, so open and 
ingenuous as I had found it, how often must it have almost 
ceased to beat in choking fullness beneath that yellow waist- 
coat! Such and similar were the thoughts that rushed ina 
moment through my brain at his last words. 

I had met my companion at what mine host of the Singe 
Rouge at Calais was pleased to call the table-d’héte; and a 
small acquaintance had sprung up between us: it was sym- 
pathy, I suppose,—his English agreed so well with my most 
execrable French. Of course he of the volatile nation had 
commenced the intimacy ; and I must say I speedily got to 
like him. His troubles appeared to have pretty well agreed 
with him: he was a punchy little fellow, with a jolly nose, 
and looked a very Puck behind his richly-coloured meer- 
schaum, as he said, 

“Well, monsieur shall hear my history; but I warn 
him ’tis asad one. Know, then, my name is Jules Canard, 
my age is fifty, and I am a bachelor.” 

Down went my sympathy, and up went my curiosity, 
with a jerk of corresponding velocity. “ A married bachelor !” 
thought I, “ that’s rather odd.” 

“ My father dying,”’ he continued, “ left me a fortune of 
ten thousand francs, with which I traded to so good purpose 
that in a few years I had multiplied each franc by ten; on 
discovering which, intending to cheat Fortune of any oppor- 
tunity of turning round upon me (a dirty but favourite 
trick of hers), I determined to quit trade, turn gentleman, 
and live at ease. But fortune had me too tight to let me 
slip off unobserved ; she suggested that it was my duty as 
a prudent merchant to make every arrangement for the fu- 
ture ere I shut up shop; and among sundry other little 
items desirable for retired felicity, I found jotted down upon 
my list—a wife. 

“ This idea being a new one, took my fancy. I began to 
sigh after a cherry lip and pretty ankle, to compose verses 
addressed to no one in particular, and to indite most flatter- 
ing replies by return of post. I'll not detail to you, monsieur, 
all my endeavours to obtain that which I so ardently desired, 
but in vain, till chance decreed that I should meet Estelle. 
Ah!” burst out the little Frenchman, “ you never saw, you 
never can imagine—” 

I might have told him that I thought I could easily; but 
n'importe,—“ What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?”’ So 
he turned up his eyes, made a vigorous attack upon his Bur- 
gundy, and went on uninterrupted. 

“ Monsieur, I was one day seated on a bench at Pére-la- 
Chaise,-—thither I had repaired to indulge in my delightful 
anticipations,--when a slight and graceful figure in deep 
mourning drew near me. Her veil was down, so that her 
face was hid; but I felt at once that she was young and 
beautiful. Scarcely had she passed me, when, sinking on a 
neighbouring tombstone, she burst violently into tears. I 
rose immediately, judging her to be « mourner, whom re- 
ligion bade me leave alone with her sacred grief; when a 
movement on her part suggested to me that illness might 
be the cause perhaps of her emotion. I approached her, 
therefore : ‘ Are you ill, mademoiselle ?’ 

«“¢ Alas, no, mousieur,’ she answered almost inaudibly, 
‘except in spirit.’ 

“ «Exquisite being!’ I exclaimed, putting my arm round 
her unresisting form, and leading her to the seat I had just 
quitted, ‘what is your surrow? Confide it, I entreat, to one 
who would console and succour you!’ 

“Well, monsieur, it was the old, old story here in France 
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—marriage without love. Estelle was an orphan; it was 
her father’s grave that lay before us ; her mother, poor, was 
consequently heartless. She was courted by a rich old inan ; 
and her surviving parent had besought her, for her sake, to 
accept his offer. Duty and filial affection had conquered 
aversion and disgust, and they were to be married in four 
weeks. Such a tale, told between bursting sobs, by such a 
being and in such a place, would have moved the hearts 
even of the stones around us, had they any to be moved; 
and it did mine, you may be sure. Her veil, too, in her 
agitation, had accidentally become for an instant displaced, 
and I caught a momentary glance of the countenance be- 
neath. It may have been imagination,—I have since thought 
indeed it must,—but in that glance I saw an angel. ‘ And 
what, Estelle,’ I cried, ‘ what is the sum this old chiffonnier, 
this huckster, bids for you?’ ‘A hundred thousand francs,’ 
was the reply. In a moment I was at her feet. What 
prompted me I know not; I saw nothing, I considered 
nothing; but for that passing glance, I had not even seen 
her face ; I had but felt the pressure of her hand, and I was 
conquered. I did not so much as ask whether the aged 
villain had a rival, nor how far his pretensions were inferior 
to my own; I only thought the moment had arrived, and I 
must seize it. 

‘‘¢ A hundred thousand francs!’ I cried. ‘Estelle, I will 
outbid him by five thousand. For this I’ve toiled these 
fifteen years; for this I have endured fatigue and penury, 
hoarding each centime, grudging almost my daily food—for 
thee, Estelie. Thou art the vision that has urged me to ply 
my task by day, that has been the subject of my nightly 
dreams; unseen, unknown, thou hast been my guardian 
spirit, and now at length we meet,—here, at the very mo- 
ment you most need my aid. Estelle, dearest Estelle, upon 
my knees before you—’ Monsieur, it is enough; I rose a 
happy man.” ; 

“ Rather premature though, M. Canard,—was it not ?” 

Monsieur C. replied to my suggestion with that unan- 
swerable reminder,—“ Sir, you forget; we are in France. 
With you cold-blooded Englishmen it might be premature— 
it would, I know; but what was I to do? A twofold in- 
ducement lay before me,—to succour helpless virtue in dis- 
tress, and to possess myself of the object of my desires 
Without a troublesome, and perhaps eventually fruitless, 
search. ‘The opportunity now offered, and I embraced it, 
and also my Estelle; and believe me, monsieur, never did 
I feel such contentment as at that moment when, raising 
her veil, she turned her tearful eyes upon me, and pointed 
to her father’s grave. Thither once more I led her; and 
there, above the ashes of that departed grocer, I swore 
fidelity to her, his child. She was very fair, monsieur; not 
quite so young perhaps as I had thought at first, but under 
thirty certainly, and I was forty-five.” 

My friend paused here again to light his meerschaum, 
and seemed about relapsing into a reflective mood. ‘ Well,” 
said I, as I refilled his glass. 

“Well,” he continued, “it was then arranged we should 
proceed at once to the maternal residence of my Estelle, 
there to see her mother, and invoke her blessing. It was in 
a narrow but respectable locality, such as might well be 
occupied by small retired tradesmen or their families; and 
the house at which we stopped was one of the humblest. 
We were admitted; Estelle passed in first, to prepare, as 
she said, her mother—our mother—for the interview. I 
Was not, however, long kept in suspense. 

“* Heaven bless you, my children!’ cried the old woman 
from her easy-chair as filially we knelt before her. ‘ You, 
young man,—for you have saved my child from misery, per- 
haps from death; and me, her mother, from remorse and 
Sorrow. You, Estelle; for you have found a friend as well 

_* protector, a lover as well as husband. Happy children,’ 
cried the crone again, ‘ Heaven be with you!’ ; 

“She seemed very old and feeble, in mind as well as body ; 
and | was watching her as she kept muttering something to 


| herself, in the hope of seeing her sink off to sleep, and 80 





leave Estelle and me a quiet téte-2-téte, when suddenly nétre 
mére aroused herself once more. , 

“*To business,’ she exclaimed, ‘to business, my dear 
children. M. Canard, what is the sum you offer for Estelle?’ 

“* A hundred and five thousand francs, madame,’ I an- 
swered coldly ; for I did not like the commercial tone as- 
sumed by the old lady. 

“* But to me,’ she cried testily,—' how much am J to 
look for ?’ 

“ A churlish answer mounted to my lips; but a glance 
at the burning face of my Estelle, as she stood covered with 
grief and shame, checked me at once. 

“* You, madame,’ I replied as gently as I could, ‘ shall 
have no cause for discontent. The mother of my wife shall 
be cared for as my own; a yearly income, paid as you may 
please, shall be at your disposal.’ 

“ This, however, did not seem to satisfy nétre mére. She 
desired, with all the indelicacy of superannuated avarice, 
that I should pay her, then and there, a given sum,—ten 
thousand francs, no less. ‘This I peremptorily declined; my 
finances, I urged, would not endure such a sudden diminu- 
tion. JI had not realised my stock as yet; in short, [ had 
notsomuch in hand. At this confession even Estelle looked 
almost lowering; but a few words cleared up the doubt 
that, for the moment, had rested in her ingenuous mind. 
‘No,’ she thought, ‘what adventurer would seek out me, a 
poor, friendless, helpless woman?’ and she dismissed the 
suggestion as one unworthy of herself,—of me. So at least 
did I translate the varied shades of emotion as they passed 
across her lovely face. The mother, however, was less 
generous ; she persisted in her first demand,—so firmly too, 
that even my Estelle appeared to think it best to humour 
her, entreating me to yield. What was to be done, mon- 
sieur ? I proposed a compromise. ‘Jt is well, madame,’ 
I cried; ‘on our wedding-morning you shall have your 
money ;’ and I intimated that it was a payment once for 
all. Even to this the hag demurred; but if she had a will 
of her own, I had one also. A bachelor occasionally has, 
monsieur,” said my friend with a particularly knowing look; 
“and so I gained my point. 

“Tt was then arranged—the old woman for the sake of 
her money acquiescing—that our civil marriage by the 
mayor should take place on Thursday in the coming week, 
and the religious ceremony three days later ; Estelle insist- 
ing on the delay, that Sunday being the festival of her 
patron saint, she said. Impatient as 1 was, to so sacred an 
excuse I could but yield; and I passed the ensuing days 
with my betrothed (having first, of necessity, realised a 
portion of my property), selecting her wardrobe, paying her 
accounts, aud adding almost hourly gifts.” 

M. Canard again paused, lost in meditation and the 
smoke of his tobacco. 

“At length the day arrived, and we appeared before the 
mayor. The customary declarations made, the registers 
were signed, and it required but the blessing of the Church 
to make my happiness complete. But ‘l’homme propose,’ &c.; 
and I had yet three days to wait. How I strove to kill 
those days; how early I retired to rest, how late I rose to 
take my morning meal! Meanwhile I closed my shop, and 
abandoned myself to an idle life. I steered clear of the old 
lady, however, and walked with my Estelle through the 
most busy streets of Paris, entering many a shop, and making 
purchases at each. Her taste was truly charming,—a little 
perhaps above her contemplated station, as I thought ; but 
what of that? Should I not be proud of so beautiful a wife 
in this shawl or that mantilla, made as th »y seemed ex- 
pressly to exhibit her lovely figure and contour ? 

“Her charities, too (at my expense), appeared to know 
no bounds. 

“*¢ Jules, you know my poor old pensioner, Manon?’ 

**Not in the least. What of her?’ 

“*T took leave of her yesterday, and found her bathed in 
tears.’ 

“¢ Alas!’ she cried, ‘madame’ (she was the first who 
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called me so, dear Jules), ‘what shall Ido? My only son, 
my comfort, my support, will to-morrow lose his liberty un- 
less he can procure five hundred francs.’ What was the 
result, monsieur? I found Estelle, in the fullness of her 
heart, had promised I should lend them, without interest too. 
I gave them her at once, and confess I grew tired of pulling 
out my purse so often. At this rate, thought I, I must keep 
shop another year or so. Yet how could I refuse Estelle ? 

“ At length the three days passed, and Sunday came. It 
was, I well remember, a wet and miserable morning,—such 
a wedding-day! I rose betimes, however, and dressed my- 
self once more, in all my finest clothes. Before I was half 
through, I heard the voices, loud and angry, of people ascend- 
ing the stairs, and drawing towards my door. At the first 
knock, I hastily threw my dressing-gown around me, and 
prepared to open. What voice was that I now distinguished? 
Could it be ?—it was, Estelle’s! In an instant she was in 
my arms ; her bridal dress spattered with mud and rain, her 
beautiful face suffused with tears. ‘Save me from this 
wretch!’ she cried in broken accents, as an enormous 
huissier strode into the room, and laid his hand upon her, 

*** Monsieur, excuse me, this lady is my prisoner.’ 

“¢ Andexcuse me, monsieur,’ cried I, looking fiercely up 
at him, ‘this lady is my wife!’ 

“* As you please, monsieur,’ said the big huissier coolly. 
‘ My business is with you, then. A debt,’ he continued,—‘a 
trifling matter of ten thousand francs ;’ and he looked about 
the room as if to take a mental list of my effects. 

“*Coquin !’ I cried, enraged. Then turning to Estelle, 
who had sunk weeping on a seat, ‘And you, madame, 
what have you to say to this?” But instantly relenting at 
the sight of her pale face and streaming eyes, ‘ Estelle, for- 
give me!’ I exclaimed passionately, throwing myself at her 
feet. ‘Tell me, Estelle, is this—can this be true ? 

“* Alas, M. Canard,’ replied my beloved, her bursting 
sobs choking her utterance, ‘it is indeed too true. Poverty 
is a bitter lot, monsieur, starvation a sharp pang; a daugh- 
ter’s heart a tender one. May you never feel what I have 
suffered. I could not work, I would not steal, I dare not 
die. Iran in debt; it was a crime, I know,—and with so little 
prospect as I had of payment, as bad as theft. M. Pierre 
knew of my distress, and on the promise of my hand relieved 
it, discharging all my obligations; but now I have forsaken 
him for you, he turns upon me, arrests me, as you see, and 
I—’ Estelle could proceed no further, and I felt a very 
culprit for my impatience with her. ‘But enough, mon- 
sieur,’ she said at length, with difficulty rising from her 
chair; ‘I should have told you this before ; that it was due 
to you [ know: I feared to do it, and am justly punished. 
Fare you well.’ 

“The large huissier stepped up and laid his hand once 
more upon Estelle. He seemed to touch her gently though, 
or I should have knocked him down, or tried it. 

“*Stay,’ I cried; ‘it is your first deceit, Estelle, and 
may it be your last. In the law’s eye I am your husband, 
and responsible. Here is your money, monsieur le huissier ;’ 
and I counted out the notes with an agitated hand. The 
fellow examined them, and coolly put them in his pocket, 
wrote me a discharge, and was making off. 

“*One moment, if you please,’ said I. ‘You have been 
kind enough to bring this lady here, do me the favour to 
escort her safely home again. I would do so myself, but—’ 
I glanced at my unfinished toilette in excuse. ‘In an hour 
we shall meet again, Estelle.’ I kissed her hand, accom- 
panied them to the street, then returned and resumed my 
preparations. 

“*A pretty morning’s work,’ thought I as I passed the 
razor round my face. ‘If Estelle turns out as costly a wife 
as she has already proved a mistress, farewell to my retire- 
ment and domestic happiness, for at least the present. Ah, 
ah, my little shop! it strikes me you and I are to be ac- 
quainted yet for many a day, Mothers, wardrobes, pen- 
sioners, and huissiers—’ A gash from the razor cut short my 
meditation, and turned the current of my thoughts. 





“ At the appointed hour I was at the church, and found 
I had arrived the first. ‘Of course,’ thought I, ‘ impatient 
lovers always do.’ I stood within the porch, safe from the 
rain, whence I could see every approaching vehicle. At 
length, after a long delay, a vigilante drew near, and stopped 
at the entrance to the church. Three young girls in white 
alighted ; then the bride. I was about to precipitate my- 
self to the coach-door, when a young man anticipated me, 
and handed out the blushing demoiselle. It was a bride in- 
deed, but not Estelle. Impatience was consuming me, and 
I hated the young gamin and his fiancée. 

“ Well, monsieur, hours passed, and at noon the church 
was closed. Then, in a frenzy, I left the sacred edifice, and 
rushed headlong towards the residence of my Estelle. I 
flung open the well-known door, and almost fell over three 
small children. 

“«What do you want?’ asked the eldest, a sturdy hand- 
some fellow, ten years old, but as bouncible and brawny as 
an infant Hercules. 

“<Estelle, Estelle!’ I cried, scarcely hearing and less 
heeding the question of the child. 

“« Kstelle—that is mamma,’ he said, as cool as possible. 

“This time I heard and heeded him. I dropped into a 
chair, and glared at the three children with eyes of flame. 
The two youngest, girls,—the living pictures of Estelle,— 
turned and fled in terror, leaving Hercules to fight it out 
alone. The truth seemed bursting on me all at once; I 
seized the chair, and was about to hurl it at his head. I 
looked upon him once,—his face, his form,—the huissier all 
over. Monsieur, I can remember nothing more. 

“That very evening the little shop re-opened, and com- 
menced again a steady trade. Many a sympathising friend 
dropped in, and many a stranger too, to hear the tale. At 
first of course I was averse to tell it; no man likes to paint 
himself an ass; but soon I found such monstrous lies were 
going abroad, that I was glad in self-defence to publish my 
own story. Twenty times a-day I had to tell it, as I have 
told it now to you; and after the first smart was over, I 
found my profit in it. I, Jules Canard, was getting a 
celebrity,'and in consequence my shop was well attended. 
It was many a day ere I dared count my losses through 
Estelle ; but when at length I ventured on the task, and 
weighed them with what I had subsequently gained, I 
almost found the balance in my favour. And so began and 
ended my first—and, if I know it, my last—courtship too. 

“T saw Estelle again, and often see her now; but not a 
word have we exchanged, you may be sure. She looks as 
bewitching as ever, and almost as beautiful, or she and her 
accomplice should ere this have visited the galleys at Toulon, 
—the one for bigamy, the other fraud. I need scarcely say her 
huissier’s name was one unknown upon the public registers, 
though not perhaps on those of the police. I often feel 
inclined to poniard him; but my soft heart tells me he is 
Estelle’s husband, and prudence whispers I am four-foot-six, 
while he is six-foot-four !” 








INCIDENTS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
VI. THE LAKES. 





Tue tour of the lakes in England and Scotland, and the tour 
of the lakes in North America, mean two quite different 
things,—no less opposed, in fact, than a journey by land and 
a journey by sea; for these American lakes are fresh-water 
seas ; and where the lakes in England and Scotland suggest 
beautiful and romantic scenery, good roads, and comfortable 
hotels, the lakes in America are associated with days and 
nights on board steamers, with sudden and dangerous storms, 
sea-sickness, and all the attendant discomforts of a voyage 
to an ordinary dweller upon terra firma. 

It was July when we left Buffalo for Detroit en route for 
Sault St. Marie, at the mouth of Lake Superior, and Lake 
Erie was in holiday mood. Delight of her captain, pride 
of her engineers, the May Flower was indeed a dainty boat 
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to see. Resplendent in white and gold, scrupulously clean, 
she was a model of beauty and comfort. Her fine low-pres- 
sure engines were tended and cared for like a cherished hu- 
man being, decorated with real and artificial flowers, and 
free from speck of dust or rust. Thirty hours’ coasting, 
calling at several towns on our way, brought us to Detroit, 
where we changed boats, the narrow inlet and outlet of 
Lake St. Clair being gltogether impracticable for the large 
steamers of Lake Erie. On leaving the town of Detroit, 
the boat enters immediately the river of the same name; 
and after eight miles slow and cautious steaming, sand- 
banks rendering the navigation difficult, Lake St. Clair, the 
smallest of the lakes, and the only one with any pretensions 
to beauty, is reached. Nothing can well be imagined more 
desolate than the low swampy shores of the Detroit and 
St. Clair rivers. It was a stormy blustering day as we 
passed along them; and the shrill cry of the heron, dis- 
turbed by the plash of the waters, harmonised well with 
the dreary aspect of the banks. Lake Huron is entered 
from the St. Clair river, the lake of that name being iso- 
lated from the great chain of lakes by Detroit river on the 
south and St. Clair river on the north. Lake Huron is a 
broad expanse of fine transparent water; and having tra- 
versed upwards of 300 miles of it, we found ourselves, on a 
fine moonlight evening, before the Island of Mackinaw. Here 
we landed and explored the fort, which, erected on a rocky 
eminence at an elevation of some 300 feet above the village, 
affords an extensive prospect of Lakes Huron and Michigan. 
It is here, by the by, that the Indians resort annually to re- 
ceive their pay from the government. By nine o’clock next 
morning we were at Sault St. Marie, a village distant ninety 
miles north-west from Mackinaw, situated near the foot of 
the Rapids, and in the centre of the strait uniting the waters 
of Lakes Huron and Superior. Steam-boat navigation here 
comes to a close in face of the rapids from Lake Superior; 
but a canal has long been proposed, and will no doubt be 
eventually made, around the Falls of St. Mary; thus uniting 
the navigation between these tw® immense bodies of water, 
and forming an outlet for the vast mineral resources of the 
country surrounding Lake Superior. At present, the ore is 
brought down to Sault St. Marie in small steamers built 
upon the lake itself, and is then conveyed by means ofa 
rough tram-road across the narrow tongue of land, to be re- 
shipped on Lake Huron,—a work of considerable time and 
labour. 

Sault St. Marie is a small settlement or village, inha- 
bited by a rough race of white men employed in the mining 
and fishing trades, who six months out of the year, in con- 
sequence of snow and frost, are cut off from all communica- 
tion with other portions of the States, save by means of dog- 
trains through the woods at rare intervals. Fishing is the 
staple trade of the place,—the trout, sturgeon, and white- 
fish of these waters being remarkably fine in flavour and 
size, and greatly prized throughout the surrounding coun- 
try. To give an idea of the extent to which this trade is 
carried, we were told that 32,000 barrels, of 200 lbs. each, 
had passed through the port of Cleveland alone in one month 
of the preceding spring. 

The village of Sault St. Marie is surrounded by Indian 
settlements; and the Indians are, “all to nothing,” the most 





expert of fishers. Standing in their light birch-bark canoes, 
| they spear the fish as they pass with unerring precision ; 
and the earnest attention which characterises their lithe 
muscular forms as they follow this employment is a striking 
thing to see. In the course of the afternoon we strolled 





Mto one of these settlements. The wigwams, formed of 
birch-bark, were ranged round a large circular area. Not 
* soul was to be seen; and in the spirit of frolic and fun, 
one of our party gave the war-whoop of the Narragansett 
tribe, Hey presto! it was like the change in a pantomime. 
| One moment not a living creature was visible but ourselves, 
| and the next every hut gave forth its inmates ; and we found 
| Ourselves surrounded by a swarthy half-clad group of semi- 


civilised savages. For a second there was dead silence ; 





then as one man the Indians burst into a short, cold, cutting, 
guttural laugh of derision, and turning on their heels, dis- 
appeared as suddenly as they had appeared, leaving us look- 
ing at each other with comical expressions of bewilderment 
and fear. 3 

Next morning we underwent the usual feat of shooting 
the rapids of Sault St. Marie in birch-bark canoes, guided 
by Indians. It is a novel and exciting sensation, and my 
friend and myself tried it more than once. The canoe of 
birch-bark, stretched upon a slight framework of ash, is, as 
can well be imagined, a most fragile-looking bark with 
which to tempt the abrupt shoots and sharp rocks of the 
rapids. None but Indians undertake the dangerous navi- 
gation; and, as they are in the daily habit of fishing down 
the rapids,—guiding the canoe with one hand, and spearing 
the trout with the other,—one is tolerably safe in their hands. 
Determined not to be separated, my friend and myself selected 
the largest of these canoes; and, seated in the bottom, with 
strict injunctions, in broken Canadian-French, from our 
Indian guides neither to move hand nor foot at the peril of 
our lives, we were paddled and dragged during half an hour 
or more slowly up stream beneath the shelter of the shore, 
till, arrived above the rapids, the canoe was suddenly headed 
to the middle of the boiling stream, and in two minutes and 
a half, leaping from rapid to rapid,—the canoe kept off the 
rocks by the skilful application of a strong pole from stem 
or stern, as occasion required, by one or other of the Indians 
standing lightly yet firmly poised at either end of the canoe,— 
we had regained the spot whence we started. 

Seated, as I have said, in the bottom of the canoe, with 
a hand on either side to preserve the balance, the seething 
waters boiled and bubbled in our very ears, and danced 
and leaped beneath our eyes, till they seemed to spin in 
their sockets. The first time we shot the rapids our Indian 
guides insisted on seating us with our backs to the prow; 
but finding that our nerves were steady, and that we were 
to be trusted, we were allowed the second time to face the 
dangerous passage. A curious sensation it was; there, be- 
fore and beneath us, as we hung for a second on the brink 
of the leaping water, lay a large sharp rock, which it seemed 
almost impossible we should avoid, and which, struck, must 
inevitably send us all to perdition. The canoe hung in the 
balance for a second, plunged, and the Indian at the prow, 
adroitly catching the side of the rock with his strong pole, 
sent us spinning off into the channel. This, repeated again 
and again, landed us safe once more in the smooth waters 
whence we had started. Next day we took buat for the 
copper regions at the head of Lake Superior. 

M. M. H. 








CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE BENCH. 





Decemser 25th, 185—, we spent in the Queen’s Bench! Yes, 
by virtue of a ruthless capias ad satisfaciendum, I think they 
call it, or for short, a ca. sa., and as a penalty for having 
signed his name, ‘as a mere matter of form,” for his old 
friend Brown, my husband was placed in durance vile just 
one week before Christmas; and a fi. fa., as they call it, 
having effectually disposed of our “neat and elegant house- 
hold furniture,” I, his wife, with our three small children, 
took a lodging,—“ a little place in Surrey,”—to be near the 
captive, and share his daily meals; a privilege which only 
Queen’s prisoners are able to enjoy. As the week went on, 
there seemed but little chance of release before Christmas 


Day, Brown’s “ friend’s friend” proving inexorable, and 
wanting his bill, his whole bill, and nothing but his whole 
bill; and all we could do was to try and make ourselves as 


happy as possible under the circumstances. So, in anticipa- 
tion of Christmas Day,—a friend having promised us a dinner, 
which would be forwarded in a hamper per Parcels Delivery 
Company,—we enlarged our table by means of a board ; and 
on the strength of the promised hamper invited a Welsh clergy- 
man—also a captive—to dine with us, who agreed to come 
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and bring his goose. All seemed to promise well. We had 
news of our hamper, and were in hourly expectation of its 
arrival. I began, however, to feel rather netvous when, 
Christmas Eve having arrived, the hamper was still a pro- 
blem, notwithstanding an assurance from the officials at 
Fetter Lane, on inquiry, that “it was all right,” and “ was 
on the way.’ But suppose, only suppose, it didn’t come in 
time, and there should be no dinner except the visitor’s 
goose, how awkward it would be! for it happened that 
our ready njoney was at a very low ebb, and buying a 
Christmas dinner was at that juncture quite out of the 
question. 

On Christmas Eve I went home to our lodgings with a 
sad heart. The loss of a Christmas dinner in anticipation 
under other| circumstances would probably have troubled 
me but little; but here, and now, it seemed to make me 
fancy someliow we were deserted and forsaken. Full of 
sorrowful thoughts, I went to sleep in my little room, my 
three childr¢én slumbering beside me, and dreamt of our all 
dining on a Welsh rabbit, which our clerical friend made 
out of the sdles of his boots. 

Christmas morning dawned, or rather fogged, and we 
straegled over to the Bench, cold, dank, and miserable, to 
find still no hamper. As we passed through the gates, the 
season, or the day, or the prospect of a good dinner, had 
had a humanising effect ; and the turnkeys, ordinarily civil, 
were to-day bland and amiable to a degree, and wished us a 
merry Christmas as if they meant it. The windows of the 
captives generally wore a festive appearance; turkeys, geese, 
ducks, legs of pork, strings of sausages, hares, partridges, 
little pigs, hams, and other good things, hung out in tempt- 
ingarray. Ilooked up atours. Alas, fatal hamper !—faith- 
less Parcels Delivery, where is the promised turkey ? where 
the beef, the sausages? where the mince-pies? answer echoes! 
I comforted myself, however, with thoughts of the goose,— 
vain hope{ When I reached the little room, 4 in 16, I 
found our Welsh friend and my husband already i in consult- 
ation on the forlorn aspect of affairs; for neither goose nor 
hamper had made its appearance, and our hopes of dinner 
apparently had no better foundation than the fact that a 
pair of unhappy-looking woodcocks—what the French call 
bécasses—were on the table. 

Iam, however, « woman of resources, ot fancy myself 
one; at all events, I was not going to be conquered on this 
occasion, and I determined that a Christmas dinner we 
should have somehow. It occurred to me that these de- 
plorable-looking bécasses would at all events be game; or 
at least would serve to give a gamy flavour to any dish I 
might improvise. I therefore, taking the old Irishwoman 
who “did for us” into my confidence, sallied forth, and 
bought a couple of pounds of rump-steak and four-penny- 
worth of carrots and turnips. These materials, added to 
the woodcocks, I made into a stew a la Meg Me rrilies ; and 
let me tell you, reader, the result was a most excellent com- 
pound. Poor Taffy, as we called our Welsh friend (for short), 
brightened up a little when he saw the preparations: he 
was—let me just hint it—the very least soupgon ofa gour- 
mand; and even if he wasn’t, surely so narrow an escape 
of having no dinner at all would have been enough to 
make a man a little grave. Having succeeded thus 
far, it struck me that three-pennyworth of apples, judi- 
ciously mingled with bread-and-butter and a little sugar, 

lice for an apple-charlotte ; for baking which in 
the publia kitchen (let me not forget to mention) they 
actually charged sixpence! (Wasn’t it too bad?) This, 
with the addition of a shilling’s-worth of mince-pies (which 
1 bought of a neighbouring pieman), served as our pudding- 
course; and a very jolly dinner we had, after all: but let 
cipate. After I had set my stew by the side of 
the fire, committing it to the guardianship of the old Irish- 
under certain restrictions,—for I had no mind to 
it turned Irish stew,—I went out with my 
id and two boys, leaving the little girl with the old 
woman, to pay a Christmas visit to a Yorkshire clergyman 
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of our acquaintance ; and here let me own, the smell of his 
goose, which was roasting before the fire, was just a little 
too much for my philosophy, which being in itself weak, 
was scarcely able to stand another prisoner’s goose,—not 
that I was envious, but still there are cértain things that 
one can’t get over. We were very careful not to hint at 
our disappointment; it does not always do to let your 
friends know all your misadventures, We even tried to 
look at the goose as if we were comparing it mentally with 
our Own; and terminated our visit by hints that we hada 
good deal of cooking to see to. On our return I found my 
Irishwoman true to her trust, and the mess proceeding 
satisfactorily,—at least judging from the aroma which issued 
from the pot, and which, to quote from the old woman, was 
“iligant entirely.” Our dinner was fixed for five precisely. 
Taffy was punctual, and we sat down hopefully. ‘The stew, 
as I hinted before, proved first-rate, and we dined sump- 
tuously. We had besides Taffy’s allowance of beer as well 
as our own, and his pint of wine and our own to boot; so 
that we had it in our power to become hilarious if we chose. 
And now the good dinner, and the beer, and the wine, and 
the excitement, so mellowed Taffy, that he opened his stores 
of anecdote, one of which was rather apropos to the im- 
provised dinner. 

“This reminds me,” said he, “ of the dinner to which I 
invited my friend who left here a month ago—Mr. Vane Cox. 
A lady of my acquaintance in the Ladies’ Ward wrote me 
word that she had sent a rabbit-pie to the kitchen for me; 
‘Tell your Mary,’ she said, ‘to ask for Miss Lloyd’s rabbit- 
pie.” I went to Mr. Cox’s room, and said to him, ‘ Will yor 
come and dine with me? I’m going to have a rabbit-pie.’ 
‘By all means,’ said he; ‘I like a rabbit-pie above all things.’ 
Well, six o’clock came, and with it a pie and Mr. Vane Cox. 
The crust looked promising, and I plunged my knife 
precipitately. Mr. Vane Cox was hungry; sowasI. The 
odour that came out was rather doubtful; but still rabbits do 
smell rather high, and I was not uneasy: but where were 
the rabbits? Meat there was, and fat, and gristle, and 
onions; but where were the rabbits? ‘ What’s the matter?’ 
said Mr. Vane Cox. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘look you, this is a 
rabbit-pie, but I can’t find the rabbits, and the meat seems 
to me rather high to boot.’ ‘0,’ suid he, ‘they have sent 
you the wrong pie, that’s all.’ As this seemed possible, I 
despatched Mary to the kitchen with the pie, and strict in- 
junctions to bring the right one back instead. Mary re- 
turned with consternation in her face: ‘Sure, they’ve took 
the pie to my Lord Howard’s.’ ‘Well, Mary, go and fetch 
it.’ ‘Isit fetch it you said? Well, and sure and I’ve been 
there; and says [ to the woman which waits upon him,— 
Hannah Plunder, as we calls her,—‘*Hannah,” says I, 
‘“there’s been a pie brought here in consekence of a mistake, 
which it’s Mr. Jones’s pie.” ‘Pie!’ says Hannah, flaring 
up,—for she’s a divil of a temper is Hannah,— ‘my lord 
certingly had a pie for his dinner, and a many it was.” 
“Go and fetch it,” says I, “for it’s Mr. Jones’s.” “Fetch 
it,” says Hannah; “why, they’ ve heat it, bless you.” ‘ Kat 
it says I,—for by this time my heart was in my mouth; 

‘was it heat it you said?” “ Them was my w ords,” says 
Hannah. ‘ Then the divil take their disgestion,” says I; for 
flesh and blood couldn’t stand it.’ ‘Mr. Vane Cox,’ said I 
in desperation, ‘can you dine on arump-steak?’ ‘Faith I 
can,’ says he, ‘ifit’s tender.’ ‘ Mary, fetch a steak, and, look 
you, beat it well.’ The steak came; need I say that it was 
tough,—tough as an old shoe. Now I subsequently dis- 
covered that if there was one thing more than another that 
Mr. Vane Cox abominated, it was a tough steak,—and, look 
you, I’m not fond of it myself.” 

Well, we were innocently happy, and even merry. We 
had but just time to have coffee when the little bell which 
warned visitors that in half an hour they must be “ all out”’ 
rang; and we prepared our wraps, for the night was cold. 
And now let us say good night to Taffy,—good night, o! 
friend, may you sleep soundly ; and good night, papa 
good night, and good night, my darlings, he replies. 
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mas was in his heart at least. And now papa goes with us 
as far as the first gate. 

I may mention, that nearly a week afterwards the hamper 
came to hand; but don’t ask me to tell you in what state 
we found the contents. That beef!—picture to yourself, 
—a thing but to be sniffed at and rejected; that tarkey,— 
ill-fated bird; those sausages! thos <oag orf that es 
ding!—victims to surrounding malaria: Only one thing 
escaped, and that was a bottle of shéft¥; Which We dtank 
to the memory of the rest in sléith silefite. 
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DESIGNS FOR THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL OF 
THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


So desirable an object as the erection of a memorial of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 cannot fail to secure a large portion 
of public attention to the designs now exhibiting in the 
Museum at Brompton, where they can be inspected on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays. There are towers, obe- 
lisks, columns, temples, fountains, arcades; colossal statues 
on plinths, Gothic crosses, and some horrors, for which there 
is no name and not the remotest chance of solid existence 
(thank Heaven!). Excellent architecture, as doubtless many 
of them are, very few evince any appropriate thought or 
fitting idea suitable to or illustrative of the purpose for 
which the building is intended. 'To those who accept the 
obelisk in its ancient symbolic sense, as an emblem of pro- 
ductive power and fecundity, such a design will suffice; but 
the obelisk with us has degraded uses, flourishing in many 
parts of London as a mere lamp-stand or oasis at a dangerous 
cross-road. This application of it alone shows that it is un- 
accepted in the ancient and thoughtful meaning. ‘The ad- 
dition of statues, as in many of the designs here, whether 
appropriate in themselves or not,—and certainly many are 
most inappropriate,—destroys all chance of the reception of 
the obelisk as an architectural metaphor; while it is at the 
best but a mongrel mixture of two things utterly distinct 
and separate, divided moreover by whole ages of custom 
and nationalities of service. It is no argument to say that 
the Romans, and the French after them, borrowed or stole 
the immense monolithic obelisks of the Egyptians, and set 
them up in their capitals. These were trophies and sym- 
bols of victory, and such only, never to be accepted as fit- 
ting architectural ornaments for the Roman Circus Maximus, 
or of a Parisian place. If, however, an obelisk be considered 
the most appropriate form of memorial, the designs num- 
bered 9, 10, 11 (believed to be by Baron Marochetti), are in 
themselves not unbeautiful; and probably one of these 
night satisfy the need. An idea at least, and such as it is not 
inappropriate, has been started by the contributor of No. 33, 
who proposes “ an obelisk of glass, with figures in bas-relief 
round a base, representing the various nations contributing 
to the Exhibition.” 
of the pedestal above” is a mere excrescence in the worst 
taste. 

Most of the designs which take the form of temples, and 
they are rife, appear to be edifices dedicated to the Prince 
Consort. No. 1, “An architectural composition (Ionic), 
with emblematical figures of the four quarters of the globe,” 
&c.: “within, a statue of H.R.H. the Prince Consort ;” 
sure enough, looking within, the visitor sees his Royal 

ighness, like the deity of the temple, standing on a pedes- 
tal. We peered about in vain for some hint of Francis 
Wishaw; not the slightest glimpse of Dr. Lyon Playfair 
even, unless he be symbolised by a statue of Science sit- 
ting on the roof, in which case we might expect to find Sir 
Joseph Paxton as Industry, or Mechanism, its companion. 
Indeed, throughout the whole series of forty-eight designs, 
mere inscriptions are the only intimation of the existence 
l any others of the commissioners than Prince Albert. No.1 
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level of which above are seated four figures emblematical 
of the four quarters of the globe, exceedingly well designed 
in a Michel-Ange feeling; their hands are linked together, 
a point in itself of good design, and carrying a certain com- 

letenes$ With it: This work is surmounted by a figure of 
Ried Majesty: The same objection applies to a Renaissance 
work as to # Greek tem le, neither of which can, we think, 
be called very apptoptiate, No. 5 i8 a Gothic cross of neat 
design, which, if €xectite@ in sugar, might well become a 
confectioner’s Window. No. 37, with the motto “Saxon,” 
is anothet Géthic cross, but of extreme beauty and noble- 
ness of proportion; lofty; solid; tich, and impressive, it 
might stand a fitting record of English taste and judgment. 
It exhibits colour in polished marble columns and in bands 
of brick,—a quality singularly wanting in ali our modern 
works, most appropriate to the climate, and fitting enough 
to the purpose. High up a choir of angels, sustaining each 
other by the hand, routid the cone of the cross, are well de- 
signed. If choité Wete limited to the examples here, we 
should undoubtitigly pitth upon this one as satisfying most 
needs. 

An attempt 4 fiiddern requirements is made by the 
author of No. 6, who presents “an architectural composi- 
tion” (plinth), ‘“ the base surrounded by four figures—Indus- 
try, Science, Art, and Religion ;” medallions of her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort ; “the whole surmounted by a group 
symbolical of human progress. A wearied runner, having 
ended his course, hands the torch of Life and Truth to a fresh 
and vigorous athlete, who is aspiring to bear it througha 
new career.” ‘This idea is a little far-fetched and forced. 
The figures are nevertheless excellently designed and ex- 
pressive, as well as finely executed. No. 8, another temple, 
so far meets cosmopolitan tastes as to unite Greek and Re- 
naissance elements with those of Hindoo architecture; “the 
whole surmounted by a statue of England, in the person of 
the queen.” “The genius of civilisation proclaiming the 
Great Exhibition,” No. 16, is expressed by a nude figure 
seated on a lofty pedestal of rock, with upraised arm, cry- 
ing aloud. The statue is well designed, and the motive is 
something like an idea suitable to the subject. 

Omitting the peculiarly hideous globes and other para- 
phernalia which accompany No. 20, “‘an architectural com- 
position, with bas-reliefs round the base, emblematical of the 
Fine Arts, Machinery, Raw Materials, and Manufactures,” and 
reducing it to a simple plinth, with its surmounting statue, 
one of the best and most spirited designs in the room would 
remain. ‘The statue “ symbolical of industrial science,” de- 
signed with vigour and force, merits more than a word of 
praise. With heaven-directed palm this figure proclaims 
the occasion of its erection, and would certainly never be 
passed without a thought of admiration. 

No. 21, with the motto “ For posterity,” is a sort of 
temple on a raised base, surrounded by water, into which, 
and from out of the basement, certain foolish little jets issue, 
giving an idea that the weight of the temple squeezed them 
from a damp foundation. The instance of the dumb waiters 
in Trafalgar Square ought to be quite enough to convince 
men that, to employ water with any thing like effect, it 
must be used in enormous volumes. Any one who has 
compared the Crystal-Palace fountains will not fail to ob- 
serve the immense superiority of those of the lower basins, 
where a mighty jet aspires from out of a tumbling flood at 
its base, rises to a vast height, and dissipates in iridescent 
mist. Water thus used is grand and noble; its very sound 
is like the murmur of innumerable voices uniting to one 
accord. Many of the competitors propose to employ water 
as an adjunct to their work. One or two of those 
referred to display a mere film of fluid pinching itself through 
a narrow longitudinal crevice, by which neither grandeur nor 
beauty is gained. 


No. 26 is a not inelegant suggestio: 
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‘ or rather arcade, of iron, with fre quent span lrels under the 
iS a Greek temple; No. 2 brings us a little nearer the mo- | 


roof moulded into tracery ; the spaces between these on the 
roof and walls to be inscribed with the names of the most 
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WALKING LEAVES. 











meritorious exhibitors, under the nationality of each. The 
designer proposes to place this in the centre of a garden: 
he is not the only one who would thus cut up Hyde Park. 
The artist of No. 29 proposes a tower of brick, somewhat 
Moorish in character, and admirably designed; but this is 
marred again with a statue of the Prince Consort stuck 
against the base. 

A few monstrosities really should not escape notice. 
Prime and grandest amongst these is No. 25, “a Scientific, 
Artistic, and Industrial Congress Hall, in the form of a 
transparent globe, at the end of the Serpentine, and sur- 
rounded with water.” Let the reader imagine a combina- 
tion of the reading-room at the British Museum (made of 
glass, and surrounded by a gilt gallery) with the Thames 
Tunnel and its approaches; make the Serpentine into an 
architectural pond over said tunnel, traverse the interior of 
the globe with many staircases, fill up the lower part with 
gardens, and ornament the outside with an enormous map 
of the world,—then conceive how tasteful the whole would 
be lighted up at night from within. Another dreadful thing 
shows how the artist would turn the Great Globe in Leices- 
ter Square inside out, and place it on the top of the Nelson 
Column,—a terror to gods and men. Should the reader be 
desirous of a model of No. 48, let him make a hole through 
the centre of an orange, pass a candle through, and cap the 
whole with an extinguisher. 

A French design, received after the opening of the ex- 
hibition, with the motto “Concordia,” is impressive from its 
dignity and simplicity,—a domed temple of freestone sur- 
mounted by a crown, having round its vertical walls statues, 
or rather caryatides, in bold relief, exchanging hands, and 
all bound together by a garland that completely encircles 
the edifice. On the wall-surface between the figures various 
processes of industrial occupation, designed with great spirit 
and character, are displayed in relief. If executed on an 
enormous scale, this suggestion would not fail to be great 
and novel; but it is so sad in feeling as to be quite inappro- 
priate. The architect must have derived his inspiration from 
the gloomy grandeurs of early Indian architecture. 

Taking the designs as a whole, the visitor will have no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion that no one is fit for 
the purpose intended. The preferable course would be, as 
suggested by the Atheneum, to reward the designers of 
three or four of the best, and let them compete again, espe- 
cially insisting that some appropriate thought should be 

















expressed. In our opinion, Nos. 2, 6, 20, and 37 evince 
talent enough in the artists to merit the reward; and if the 
designers adhered to the several styles they have chosen 
on this occasion,—the Renaissance monument, the classico- 
modern plinth and group, the nondescript architectural 
composition, and the Gothic cross, with its colour and cli- 
matic appropriateness,—the great contending schools would 
struggle together for a not unworthy prize, and from the com- 
petition we might hope for a satisfactory work. L. L. 








WALKING LEAVES. 


Notnine would seem at the first impression more distinct 
than animal and vegetable life; yet on the confines of the 
two kingdoms we find specimens of each that puzzle us 
to determine to which of the two they belong—animals so 
closely resembling plants, and plants so like animals. We 
give above an engraving, borrowed from Mrs. Howitt’s Li- 
brary for the Young, of one of these curious creatures, the 
Mantis siccifolio, which so exactly resembles a branch of 
dry leaves as easily to be mistaken for it—indeed, it is only 
by its motion that its true nature can be recognised. Not 
only do the wings look like leaves, but the first joint of each 
limb is like a leaflet, and the head and antennez have the 
Same character. Some of this species are so similar in ap- 
pearance to the leaves of the olive, myrtle, citron, laurel, 
camellia, &c., as to be named after those plants. Another 
species is called M. religiosa, from a habit of erecting the 
thorax at an angle with the body, and placing the forelegs 
together like the hands of a person at prayer, in which posi- 
tion they will sometimes remain perfectly motionless for se- 
veral hours. The Mantide abound in hot countries; but 
freaks of nature as curious exist in our own. In May or 
June a caterpillar may be found in elder-trees so exactly 
like the brown jagged lesser branches of the tree, lying im- 
movable, seldom changing its place or eating except at 
night, that nothing but touching it would lead to a supposi- 
tion of its being other than what it appears—an elder-stalk. 
Again, in August a caterpillar may be found on the haw- 
thorn, with a brown wrinkled bark or skin, and two little 
horns or forks on its back like the thorns of the tree, pre- 
cisely resembling a twig. Both these caterpillars, after 
passing through the chrysalis state, become sulphur-coloured 
moths. 
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SAARBURG ON THE SAAR. 


BY G. C. STANFIELD. 


SAarBure on the Saar is one of the few tawns which unite 
a picturesque situation with considerable manufacturing 
capabilities ; standing close upon the river, it centres round 
the little hill upon which the church shown in the engraving 
stands. The country in the neighbourhood is filled with an 
industrious population, who produce considerable quantities 
of iron, manufacture leather, and many articles of commerce, 
which this town, from its position on the point where the 
river first becomes navigable, draws to itself as the largest 
market in the district. 

The country round Saarburg is remarkably rich in works 
of the Romans, who were settled and dominant there almost 
Since their first conquests in the German country. ‘Treves, 


the nearest large city, was a Roman station, and, indeed, | 


a local capital of the highest class. Many of their military 
works are found in its neighbourhood—such as walls, camps, 
wells, and aqueducts; but the most remarkable edifice that 
these conquerors of the world have left behind them is the 
famous monument of Ige], the exact intent of which has 
hever, we believe, been decided. The building itself is a 
sort of tower surmounted by a short spire, on the apex of 
waich an eagle displays his wings. 

At some distance from this is another interesting monu- 
ment of Roman construction,—a fortification situated upon 





a bold cliff, from which it projects like an eagle’s nest. This 
was repaired by the present King of Prussia, and employed 
to hold the remains of John King of Bohemia, son of the 
Emperor Henry of Luxembourg. This was the blind king 
slain at the battle of Crecy, of the singular manner of whose 
death Froissart speaks thus: “ He inquired where his son, 
the Lord Charles, was; his attendants replied they did not 
know, but believed he was fighting. The king said to them: 
‘Gentlemen, you are all my people, my friends and brethren 
at arms this day ; therefore, as I am blind, I request of you 
to lead me so far into the engagement that I may strike one 
stroke with my sword.’ The knights replied that they would 
directly lead him forward ; and, in order that they might 
not lose him in the crowd, they fastened all the reins of 
their horses together, and put the king at their head, that 
he might gratify his wish, and advanced towards the enemy. 
..... They had advanced so far that they were all slain; 
and on the morrow they were found on the ground with 
their horses all tied together.” It was this king’s motto of 
“ Ich dien,” adopted by the Black Prince, that is still borne 
by our Princes of Wales 

The whole of the district of the Saar has suffered horribly 
from war-ravage. The French under Turenne, in 1676, took 
and fortified Saarburg, or Saarbriich as it is sometimes called. 
In the following year it was retaken by the Imperialists, and 
the garrison burnt and slain. The town itself, 
others and four hundred villages, were reduced to ashes in 
these miserable wars, and the whole territory devastated 
to such an extent as to become almost a desert. It was 
then in the hands of the Elector of Treves, but on the 
treaty of Luneville was ceded to France. In 1794 the French 
included it in the Department of the Saare ; by the peace 
of Paris it became a possession of the Prussians, who now 


hold it. L. L. 
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DRAMATIC RESUME. 


Ir the annals of our theatres were always such as those we 
have to record for the last few weeks, we should have little 
to complain ofor desire. At almost every theatre the appeal 
of the drama has been made on its own essential grounds. 
Even at the Princess’s the spectacular Midsummer Night's 
Dream has been subsidiary to the more legitimate displays 
of Mr. Charles Kean in Hamlet and Louis XI. The manager 
has been well advised in the revival of the latter play; it is 
beyond doubt his chef-d'wuvre. Realism, which seeks to ex- 
press passions and characteristics in quaint and individual 
forms (as opposed to idealism, which lifts us out of the pecu- 
liar and persdnal into the univergalities of imagination), is 
decidedly Mr. Kean’s forte, Both classes of art have their 
votaries, and Louis XT, as. represented at the Princess’s, is 
an unsurpassed example of the former kind, The, French 
king—superstitious, dissembling, coward A an aula in 
manner real, as if his picture had : srePPES out of the ca at 
—in feeling true, as if his spirit ha potgmated the por 

At Drary Lane we have had it nderson an Ms 88 
Elsworthy, in a play written by the former, and entit ed 
Clouds and Sunshine, The piece, though most improbable 
and melodramatic, is yet an effective qne, and vigorously 
rendered by the principal executants, | If more might have 
been asked from the suturdinate ones, from the costumier 
and the scene-painter, the popular qualities of the fe? are 
the more proved by its,success In spite of such dra acks. 

The production of Macbeth at the Lyceum fae Been the 


event there since our last. , Not only did Mr. Dillon } achieve 
his greatest Shaksperean triumph in the character r of the 
guilty thane, but the appearance of Miss Helen J ‘uci in 
Lady Macbeth gave a special éclgg, to, the OGcasions ,. er 
perform@™ce was such as became the apa actress of «“ 1d 


Drury” and the “ Garden” in the glorious days of Macready Yy; 
and the noble powers which she then evinced $ were displayed 
at the Lyceum with a riper splendour and with a wider 
scope. With Miss Faucit, Lady Macbeth is a martyr, 
though a guilty one, to her love for Macbeth. She is am- 
bitious, not for herself, but for her husband. Hence, while 
there is intense but quiet will denoted in the performance, 
we find also a tenderness at variance with the usual read- 
ings. Nor can we altogether adopt Miss Faucit’s concep- 
tion, beautiful as it is, combining both captivation and re- 
solve,—the former pervading the manner, the latter hidden 
in the mind. Conjugal love, however, does not suddenly 
plunge a woman otherwise generous and noble into an 
abyss of crime. 

In the mind of Lady Macbeth unscrupulous will and 
unflinching boldness must have existed before the tempta- 
tion; and these qualitics would express themselves out- 
wardly notwithstanding the duplicity which mingles with 
them. In our view, Lady Macbeth is a thoroughly bad 
woman with one redeeming feature, love for her husband. 
According to Miss Faucit’s interpretation, she is a devoted 
wife betrayed into guilt by the very strength of her affec- 
tion. Hence, while the actress gives prominence to a cer- 
tain fascination of manner, without which her power over 
Macbeth would be unaccountable, she omits to blend with 
it that imperial, even imperious, decision which might 
heighten its charm in a soldier’s eye. Miss Faucit’s con- 
ception is, however, infinitely preferable to the opposite ex- 
treme, wh ich represents Lady Macbeth as simply fierce and 
remorseless, overcoming her ‘lord, not by the domination of 
a bold yet subtle inte ellect, but by sheer violence. 

But granting the actress her starting-point, every new 
scene gave proof of an imagination alike vivid, penetrating, 
and just. The whole performance was an instance of that 
highest reality, the reality of the ideal. We had truth to 
the passions, not as exhi bited in the peculiarities of parti- 

ar men and women,—the photography of manners,—but 
truth to the passions as they would be rendered by all of 
us, if our forms and utterances were raised to the height of 





the poet’s idea. Miss Faucit’s way of reading the letter 

was no less an admirable rebuke to that false idealism 
which would go beyond nature for effects. Instead of dart- 
ing across the stage when she invokes Macbeth’s presence, 
that she may urge him on to the “ golden round,” she stands 
still, pronouncing the words in a manner equally simple and 
real while she folds up the letter. On Macbeth’s return 
her burst of exultation is all for him, and she so spreads the 
glow of a wife’s love over the, terrible suggestions to Dun- 
can’s murder, that they seem for the time to lose their hide- 
ousness. In the terrible apostrophe, “I have given suck,” 
&c., we measure the intensity of her desires by that of the 
maternal tenderness which she would sacrifice for them. 
After the deed of blood she is a changed being ; 

‘‘ Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content,” 

is the key-note to all that follows. She has not only steeped 
her own soul in sin, but she has brought a curse upon her 
husband. The way in which Miss Faucit watches Macbeth, 
lest he should betray himself, her sad deferential bearing to 
ine tis Beets, —n0 she has | made one; her way of dismiss- 

g the uests,—not as a quéen would, whose feelings of dig- 
ay wets uppermost, Bais as a wife would: whose thoughis 
were all. for her husband above all, the ‘heait- broken cry 
with which she bids hts “to bed,” when the terrors of con- 

scieuce, have driven ,t he dying woman for th j in sleep, as if 
on the very, direshold. of the di read “to come” her soul were 
wrapt in him for whose sake, she had poisoned life here 
these formed a picture or enct pps Rei beauty and ¢ ran- 
deur as made us wish we could more fully adopt the concep- 
tion on which it was based. Every look and gesture were 
informed with meaning, There was even a Symiboliga tion 
in: the ornamental chain.) which she.\ wore, the clasp of Witch 
was fashioned 1 in the sha 1 ofa ¢ da goer. The whol er- 
formance, indeed), was ww or x of | ut actress whose osalind, 
Beatrice, Juliet, aad moze e ae truest embodiments 
known to our times of ctieRe more Lae ae. class of Shakspere’s 
women. 

We must speak in detail of Mr. Dillon’s Macbeth, for 
such a piece of acting ought not to be dismissed with vague 
generalities of praise. His early scenes, indeéd, gave little 
notion of what was to succeed; for Mr. Dillon’s disdain of 
point-making is carried to an extreme; and more than one 
subtle contrast,—such as that in which Macbeth rouses 
himself from his reverie to speak to his companions,— 
escaped him. He struck, however, the right key-note from 
the first, and gave the obvious—and, as it seems to us, the 
only just—conception of the character,—that of a nature ori- 
ginally brave and chivalrous gradually perverted by ambi- 
tion, and ultimately made reckless by the very torture of 
remorse. The second act, after the commission of the mur- 
der, was a master-piece as a delineation of intense and ap- 
palling agony, The performer’s recoil when Lady Macbeth 
proposes that he should again visit Duncan’s chamber; the 
words, 

‘¢ Will all great N pytane s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? 


and the final exit,— 
*‘ Wake Duncan with thy knocking! O, would thou couldst !”— 


realised the grand situation to the full. A further triumph, 
however, was gained in the third act. The apostrophe to 
the ghost of Banquo was given with a terror at once so 
truthful and so imaginative as to hold the audience breath- 
less, until the gradually subsiding emotions of the actor 
allowed theirs to vent themselves in peal after peal of ap- 
plause. We use hackneyed words, but the only ones which 
the fact admits of, when we say that this scene must be wit- 
nessed to be understood. In his strong agony the actor 
wrenched his collar asunder, and tore it link from link. 
His exclamation, “ Hence ! hence! hence !” was scarcely like 
any mortal cry, but broke from him in a yell of anguish as 
if his spirit had already passed into the scene of retribution, 
and were pursued by the dread avengers of another sphere. 
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There is but one word to characterise such a display : 
was genius, and that of the first order. 

The fifth act, where Macbeth stands at bay with his fate, 
was delivered with immense energy, and relieved by snatches 
of genuine pathos. The way in which Mr. Dillon receives 
the news of his wife’s death was a noble example of the 
latter quality. It was an utterance of plaintive music, a 
farewell to the one tender affection in the usurper’s heart, 
which, being gone, he becomes reckless of consequence. 
When we recall that within the space of about a week 
Mr. Dillon has given us, not only this great impersonation, 
but has elicited the enthusiasm of his hearers in Othello and 
Hamlet, touched them to tears by the reality of his homely 
pathos in A Hard Struggle, and provoked shouts of mirth in 
the mercurial humour of Rover in Wild Oats,—we may well 
congratulate the public on these repeated demonstrations 
of a power alike irresistible in its effect and varied in its 
range. As we have mentioned Wild Oats, it is a mere act 
of justice to notice Mr. Barrett’s admirable performance of 
John Dory. A purer example of legitimate comedy,—full, 
broad, and lifelike, yet never passing into caricature,—is 
scarcely to be found on the stage. We should say, too, 
that in Macbeth Mr. Stuart deserved great praise for his 
earnest and vigorous reading of Macduff. All that pre- 
vented his great scene in the fourth act from being a com- 
plete triumph was the reluctarfce of the actor to stop short 
when he had gained it. 

At Sadler’s Wells Mr. Phelps is bringing to-a conclusion 
a season which we are glad to hear has been more than 
usually prosperous. It does one good to hear the hearty 
enthusiasm nightly manifested towards him, by which his 
merits as a champion of a great cause are so unmistakably 
recognised. The only recent approach to novelty here is 
the revival of the Patrician’s Daughter, the hero .of which 
was personated by Mr. Phelps with finished art. The cha- 
racter being one of the day, the rendering of it should 
evidently be colloquial; yet; to harmonise this familiar style 
with bursts of passion declaimed in blank verse is no easy 
task; yet Mr. Phelps, though colloquial, was never tame, 
and though empassioned, never stilted or unreal. The other 
characters were performed in a way that shows the general 





adequacy of the company; Mrs. Young’s Lady Mabel being 
equally graceful and pathetic, and Miss Atkinson’s Lady 
Lydia, we think, the best version yet given of the part; while 
Mr. Henry Marston’s Lord Lynterne displayed an easy dig- | 
nity and natural feeling which left nothing to desire. 

On the whole, the dramatic resumé for the past month | 
is more full of hope than any recent period of the same 
length which we can call to mind. 








MY GODFATHER’S GUINEA. 


My godfather was a man of a thousand. He possessed an 





iron will and a degree of perseverance which impelled him 
having once resolved on a thing, to execute it at all haz- 
ards. 
ple of luck; but the word “luck” ought never to have been | 
used with respect to him, since no man ever owed less to 

mere good fortune than himself. He had worked his own 

way, eg by hair-breadths at first; and I believe one of 
his grand elements of success was his determination never 

to owe to the'aid of another what he could, by any amount | 
of labour, accomplish himself. Self-dependence, persever- 
ance, steady resolution, and industry, were the various com- 
ponent parts of which my eodfather’ s “luck” was made up. 
I can see this now I am old and gray ; but who reasons 


thus on his eighth birthday? Idid not; but having heard | 

> above much-abused term “lucky” so often applied to my 
sodfather, I regarded him as one favoured by some good 
I 


rot ecting genius, whose invisible hands removed every | 
‘hing calcalated to obstruct success. 

: My godfather always dined at our house on my birthday. | 
On its eighth anniversary he filled his usual plave at the | 


, since those who were 


board; and to this day I can picture him exactly as he 
looked then. His hair, white encugh by nature, was pow- 
dered, and tied in a queue. He had a wide and also high 
forehead, with thick snowy-white shaggy eyebrows over- 
hanging such keen black eyes. His dress was always hand- 
some; his shirt-frills like very snow-flakes, and his buckles 
resplendent with diamonds. He dressed becomingly, be- 
cause he considered that, like every thing else, worth being 
done well if worth doing at all. On each succeeding birth- 
day especially, though not then alone, I received substantial 
proofs of his good-will towards myself—always wonderfully 
appropriate, generally something I had actually longed for. 

Doubtless his keen appreciation of character and habits 
of observation enabled him to guess what would afford me 
most pleasure. J thought an invisible agent followed me, 
and reported accordingly. I therefore received his gifts 
with awe, and cherished them as I did no other of my early 
possessions. 

It was ufter dinner, then, on my eighth birthday. 1 was 
full of wonder as to the coming present; for, contrary to 
usual custom, no outward visible sign, no parcel heralded 
the gift. “ Has he,” thought I, “can he have guessed what 
I so much wish for ?” My longing, be it known, was, that 
the secret of his “luck” might be revealed to me. 

I could feel my heart throb, though my breath was al- 
most suspended, as, in compliance with his request, | went 
to his side. “Francis,” said he, “hold out your hand.” I 
obeyed. He placed an antique guinea in the extended 
palm. “Francis, that guinea was given to me when I was 
eight years old. Had 1 not noticed the care you take of my 
gifts, I should not, after preserving it mare than half a cen- 
tury, now give it to you. Yes,” he said, “that guinea was 
the foundation of my fortune. I had never before owned 
such a sum when it came into my possession; but I deter- 
mined to pain more. Some people,” he added, “ would call 
it a lucky guinea, and if it be, I am satisfied to transfer it to 
you. May you be as prosperous in your career as | have 
been, and from the same cause! Pray guard it carefully; 
and remember, as long as you possess that, you will never 
be in want of money.’ 

I did not see the stately smile on my godfather’s face, or 
understand the laugh of my other ek lers at the old-fashioned 
commonplace which concluded his har angue. I was absorbed 


in an awful feeling of responsibility,—in the thouglt that 


my godfather indeed possessed supernatural power, had 
divined my wish, and not only revealed to me the secret of 
his “ luck,” but had placed in my hands the talisman which 
was also to secure my own. For many nights after | 
scarcely slept. I exulted in the possession of my treasure ; 
but it was with trembling, for if ] should lose it! A cold 
perspiration covered me at the bare idea of such a calamity. 

I was sorely puzzled where to find a safe repository for 
it. At length 1 persuaded my mother to make a little wash- 
leather bag with an outer covering of silk, in which I 


, | placed my guinea, and hung it round my neck by a black 
| ribbon. Year after year did the feeling that its preservation 
His career was cited generally as a wonderful exam- | 


was essential to my well-being continue predominant; and 
long after the gentle mother who smiled at my whim and 
humoured it was dead, the guinea hung by the black ribbon 
in its usual place. My career at schouol and college proved 
successful; my tutors praised my industry, fellow-stadents 
said I was the hardest reader in the University, my friends 
sang my praises as a genius, and J smiled, and played w 

the ribbon whence depended my godlather’s guinea. H 


cou!d I be otherwise than fortunate? You may laugh and 


call this weakness, but it influenced me; nevertieless | 
laughed also, and with good cause—I won. At twenty- 
three I left college, free. Free from all care for the morrow, 


“born before me” had take 
upon themselves; free from control, since my guardian's 
jurisdiction ended at the usual time, and his deat! 
godfather was the individual—lappening soon alter my 
majority, greatly increased my alrea iy abundant means 

I had been a great student; but now I resi 


ived to see 
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something of life: I would spend some time in travel before 
settling down. But first I must go to see Dr. Carleton, an 
old friend of my father’s, resident in Derbyshire, whose 
eldest son had just taken possession of my vacated rooms at 
Cambridge. 

Most studious men are awkward on entering society—I 
was extremely so; but Mrs. Carleton proved my good genius, 
for she had the rare art of making all domesticated under 
her roof feel at home. When I saw her, with her group of 
olive-branches and genial-hearted husband gathered round 
the hearth, I was a very boy again in my delight at forming 
one of the social party. Dr. Carleton’s profession engaged 
much of his time; but weariness or ennui was unknown 
under the roof with Mrs. Carleton. With her I was a lad; 
and on my/return from a ramble, she invariably called for 
a relation of my doings, when forthwith I flung myself on 
the rug at her feet, and gave a full and particular account. 
I ransacked my memory to amuse “mamma,” as I called 
her; and, amongst other things, gave her a half-jesting, 
half-earnest, but wholly whimsical and imaginative, history 
of my godfather’s guinea. She in turn told the doctor, and 
the same evening expressed a wish to see the talisman. I 
drew out the little case, still suspended; but that was not 
enough, she must see the coin itself. I hesitated, but her 
merry laugh conquered; and after fifteen years’ conceal- 
ment the guinea again saw the light. 

I scarcely liked to see it in any hand but my own, 
though I was in a manner compelled to submit; and it was 
examined, duly compared with a new one, and "replaced in 
my hand just as a visitor entered. 

Next day, Dr. Carleton and I went for a long drive 
through the most charming parts of that romantic district 
“the High Peak,” and combined the agreeable with the 
useful by calling on such of Carleton’s patients as lay in 
our way. Wending homewards towards evening, we stopped 
at the house of a gentleman on whom he had lately been in 
attendance; but the patient was convalescent, and the call 
—the most agreeable a doctor can make, at least for the pa- 
tient, and let us in charity hope for himself also—a friendly 
one. I awaited his return sitting in the gig; and feeling 
chilly, enveloped myself in the servant’s cloak, by accident 
brought with us. I was running over in my mind all the 
lovely bits of scenery I had passed through, when a smart 
tug at my cloak aroused me; and a pretty damsel handed 
me up a glass of beer, accompanied by the whisper, “I have 
brought you something to drink.” 

I had the affair in a moment. The pluck at my cloak, 
and the verbal intimation which followed, convinced me I 
was mistaken for the servant; so I determined to have a 
laugh at the expense of my generous Hebe. I readily ac- 
cepted the brimming cup, saying, “O, thank you; I just 
wanted such a draught, and I believe Providence has sent 
you with it, for 1 see you are an angel.” She tried to put 
on a frown, but the pretty face would not accommodate 
itself to the needful lines and angles. She then looked up 
slyly in my face, pouted out her lips as far as a struggling 
smile would permit, and replied, ‘‘ Hold your bother, and 
drink your beer; your master will be here in a minute.” I 
readily complied with the first and most material portion of 
this advice: I drank the beer—no difficult task when a man 
is thirsty and the draught good Derbyshire home-brewed ; 
but hold my bother I did not: on the contrary, as I retur ned 
the glass I heaved a deep sigh, partly to relieve suspended 
respiration after my draught, and partly—I like economy 
even in sighing—to express the state of my feelings towards 
herself. I was sadly puzzled how to say something com- 
plimentary, not being used to that sort of thing, and at 
length blundered out awkwardly enough, “I wish I’d never 
seen you; I don’t believe I shall ever be happy again; and if 
I’m not, won *t you have something to answer for, that’s all.” 

“ How you ‘talk! answered she. “W hy shouldn’ t you 
be happy? I’ve done nothing to hinder you.’ 

“Do you call it nothing to come giving a fellow beer 
just to steal his heart ?” 





“You're only poking fun at me,” was the reply ; but her 
pretty coquettish air and conscious half smile, which, try 
as she would, she could not screw into a frown, convinced 
me my compliments, though clumsily executed, were duly 
appreciated. 

“Now do,” said I, “be serious, and tell me if you have a 
sweetheart; and if not, if you think you could manage a 
little shop. To my fancy, you’re just the right sort of 
article ; for I know lots of customers would come for the 
sake of being waited on by such a pretty smiling girl.” 

Again she looked in my face, but this time as grave as 
a judge, and, with an expression on her own of the most 
complete innocence and candour, answered thoughtfully, 
“Well, to be sure, there’s Jim Allen has followed me this 
good while; but if I look at any body else he quarrels, and 
is always saying he’ll go ‘list for a soldier; so there’s no de- 
pending—and—and—I always did think I should like to 
keep a shop.” 

At this most critical moment a step was heard, and the 
noise sent off my fair enslaver with the speed of an antelope. 
Little was she, or for the matter of that was I, prepared for 
the approaching dénowement. Carleton had accepted for 
both of us an invitation to dinner, which meal happened to 
be unusually late, as his friend had company. 

After the best toilet circumstances would permit, we 
entered the dining-room. From my knowledge of our host’s 
family habits, I felt sure of seeing my shopkeeper in per- 
spective; and the first bustle of introduction over, I glanced 
round, and soon caught sight of her. Exactly opposite, 
still as a statue, her mouth open to no great width, the said 
feature being of most moderate dimensions, with her eyes 
round as a bird’s, she stood the picture of astonishment. 
In one respect she was unlike a statue, for she was red as 
scarlet—face, neck, and arms all ina glow. The instant she 
caught my amused look she busied herself at the sideboard, 
and vouchsafed no second glance. 

We stayed very late ; and when about to depart, I went 
to ask from her a light for my cigar, taking the opportunity 
to slip a little present into her hand by way of atonement 
for the trick I had perpetrated, telling her in a quiet whis- 
per the while, “It will help to stock the shop.” 

At breakfast the next morning I told the joke to Mrs. 
Carleton, who good-humouredly rated me for cheating the 
damsel, though she laughed at the speedy discovery of my 
imposture. 

Two days afterwards, in packing up my goods and chat- 
tels, preparatory to departure, I missed my godfather’s 
guinea. I ransacked every place, examined every article 
again and again; the ribbon and case were round my neck, 
the guinea was gone. At first I thought Mrs. Carleton had 
contrived to possess herself of it, in order to have a laugh 
at my discomfiture ; but no, she assured me she knew no- 
thing of my lost treasure. 

At this distance of time I can own how much I was 
affected by its disappearance; then I was ashamed to let it 
be known. Isat down on a portmanteau, and surveyed the 
rest of my possessions with a species of calm despair. I half 
expected they would vanish from before my eyes. Begin 
with your nursery-books, dear reader, and gaze in fancy on 
every picture of despair which your upward course of read- 
ing has presented to your spiritual vision. Fancy Mrs. 
Bluebeard when the blood wouldn’t come off the key, Little 
Red Riding-Hood when she found the wolf was net her 
grandmother. Pooh! these are a mere nothing; Aladdin 
when his lamp was gone would be nearer the thing: but I 
thought myself fully as desolate as Marius amongst the 
ruins of Carthage. He did not feel his desolation more than 
I did the loss of that guinea. With it I was a perfect Sam- 
son of strength, ready for any undertaking; without it, I was 
the hero shorn of his locks, and consequently powerless. 

“ Absurd!”’ say you. Well, it was. But it was my pet 
absurdity ; and which of you is without one? Who can look 
back and say he has not been at some period of life influenced 
by a superstition equally ridiculous? I believe there are 
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few who, searching into the memories of early days, cannot 
recall some incident insignificant in itself which still retains 
the power to influence their actions; or a sentence, uttered 
perhaps thoughtlessly enough, which possesses a charm for 
them which only death can dissolve. 

If the child be indeed father to the man, so are the im- 
pressions received in early youth as a strong man to a puny 
child in comparison with those of a later age ; and I frankly 
confess my superstitious feeling with regard to the “lucky” (?) 
coin increased tenfold after I had lost it. 

I declare I was not one bit surprised when, on the 
morning fixed for my departure from Carleton’s, I received 
news of a very serious change of fortune. I expected a 
blow from some quarter, and was almost indifferent whence 
it should come. 

Just after coming of age I placed in a certain individual 
unlimited confidence ; and in addition to that, I trusted him 
with a sum amounting to many thousands of pounds. The 
man was honest, but unfortunate; and my one lost coin 
was immediately followed by all these thousands of his 
golden brethren. So said a letter I received. It was a 
great but not a ruinous loss. Strange, it affected me less 
than the disappearance of my godfather’s guinea. I con- 
sidered it only as the beginning of my misfortunes. 

I started for the Continent two days after leaving Der- 
byshire, not in quite the same style I originally intended, 
and very far from feeling in the same spirits. I left England 
at twenty-three; I was eight-and-thirty when I saw it again. 

As to giving a detailed account of my ill luck during 
these years of wandering, it is more thanI dare do. Imagine 
all the evil fortune you ever read of happening to a solitary 
wanderer,—adventures at the gaming-table excepted,—and 
you will have about hit mine. I never did gamble; I felt 
too sure I could by no possibility win to risk my cash thus. 
I had a disappointment in love too, which I also attributed 
to the loss of the guinea. Some of my friends say it was 
not the disappearance of that coin, but of the number which 
followed, that did the mischief, and doomed me to old 
bachelorhood. 

Well, as I said, I returned to England; and though I 
knew Carleton and his family had long since left Derby- 
shire, I felt a great longing to see it again. I resolved to 
go to the old place, take up my abode at a country inn, and 
indulge in long rambles as I had done fifteen years before. 
It was dark when I descended from a stage-coach at the 
hostel-door, where, if I found the arrangements to my liking, 
I intended to take up my quarters, about four miles from the 
town where Carleton formerly lived. Outside was a cold 
evening in early spring; inside, a bright fire, jovial-looking 
landlord, and a smiling comely landlady. As the latter 
bustled about, I could not help thinking there was some- 
thing about her strangely familiar to memory ; but I vainly 
turned over all the faces I ought to remember, and certainly 
hers was not amongst them. 

Tired after my journey, and allured by the comfort of 
my dormitory, I let the sun be high in the heavens ere I 
rose the next morning. Then I breakfasted, ordered dinnér, 
intimated my intention of making a lengthened stay, pro- 
vided I found things suitable, and prepared for a stroll. 
The landlord was lolling by the door-post, and gave me a 
civil “ good day” asI passed him. In the act of crossing 
the threshuld my eye was attracted by a large circular sign- 
board Swinging in the wind, on which was painted with 
tolerable accuracy a representation of a golden coin, and 
encircling it these words, ‘The Lucky Guinea.” The sight 
of this was like a dagger to my breast. I had never for- 
gotten my misfortune: how couldI? But the sign-board 
was a mockery of my woes, an aggravation of the discom- 
fort that recollection always caused me. I felt tempted to 
assault the landlord, who, having reason to remember the 
luck @ guinea had brought him,—for doubtless it was so, 
the sign being no common one,—must post up a flaring ad- 


vertisement of his good fortune, to deride, in a manner, his 


less prosperous fellow-creatures, I felt aggrieved, indig- 





nant, and yet curious to know all about it. I was tempted 
to ask the landlord why he adopted such an emblem; but 
I reflected that I should do better to inquire when a little 
acquainted with the characters of mine host and his comely 
wife. I therefore took a long stroll, gazed on the scenery, but 
remembered little ; for I thought of my lost guinea. 

I returned, dined, and carefully praised the provisions 
and cookery to the landlady; the wine I lauded in her 
husband’s presence, thereby winning the hearts of both. 
Dinner past, I begged permission to sit in their parlour 
rather than my own apartment, and invited the landlord’s 
aid in consuming some of his excellent wine. Finally, I 
completed my conquest by stating, that I never considered 
tea was tea unless poured out by female hands, and begging 
the landlady to undertake that office for me. 

Having thus got all in trim, I artfully alluded to the 
sign-board, and in less time than I shall be able to write it I 
was in possession of the history of its adoption. I could 
hardly believe my ears when the comely landlady gave an 
account of her having fifteen years before received a guinea 
as a present from a gentleman to whom she had given a glass 
of beer, mistaking him for Dr. Carleton’s groom. Suffice it 
to say, I heard the story I have told above, only she was the 
recipient, I the giver of that guinea. I now recollected what 
for fifteen years had never entered my mind—that on re- 
ceiving my godfather’s guinea back from Mrs. Carleton, I 
did not at once replace it in the case, but retained it in my 
hand after the visitor’s entrance. Doubtless, in a fit of ab- 
sence I had slipped it into my pocket, and thence transferred 
it to the damsel who brought me the beer in the gloaming. 

“ After I got that guinea,” said she, “I don’t know how 
it was, but I began to put a little money by. I suppose it 
started me like; for a servant doesn’t often get so much 
given her all at once. I told Jim,—that is my husband,— 
about it, and the joke the gentleman played on me, pretend- 
ing he wanted me to marry him and keep a shop. Well, 
Jim was as cross as any thing—he never could bear me to 
look the side any other man was on; and whenever we dis- 
agreed about the least trifle, he would sneer and ask ‘when the 
fine gentleman was coming to start shopkeeping with me.’ ”’ 

“Don’t you believe her, sir,” interposed the said Jim. 
“She used to sneer, and turn up her nose at me, besides 
flirting and laughing with all the chaps about, till she nearly 
drove me crazy.” 

“ Be quiet now, and let me finish. At last he made me 
cross,—he was so jealous,—and I declared, whoever came, I 
wouldn’t marry him. When he thought I was in earnest, 
and I would neither walk out with him nor let him come to 
see me, he got quite desperate, and one day he ‘listed for a 
soldier, as he had often threatened to do when I vexed him. 
I only meant to punish him for being so jealous, and never 
dreamed he would take on like that ; and a fine way I was 
in when I knew. This was two years after I first began to 
save. I had a tidy bt of money; for I had many a present 
after that first,—‘ the lucky guinea,’ as I used to call it. I 
had lived four years in one place, and the mistress was very 
kind to her servants ; so, seeing me in trouble and fretting, 
she asked what was amiss. I told her; and she said, ‘Never 
mind ; he must be bought off.’ She gave me a good talking 
to for teasing Jim; but she saw I was sorely grieved, and 
she spoke to the master. He got to know all particulars for 
me, and all the family gave me something towards taking 
my sweetheart out of pawn, as they said. Would you 
believe it, I had just enough and that guinea to spare! 
After that Jim and I got on well enough, and in time we 
took this place, and got married. Jim said, though the 
guinea made us quarrel in a way, it had brought us together 
better friends than ever ; so we would keep it, and call our 
house the Lucky Guinea.” 

There was a little more joking between the husband and 
wife, after which I asked if they still kept the guinea. 

“Yes,” was the answer of my hostess; “ and we shall 
whilst J live.” 

From all I had heard I could draw but one conclusion, 
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viz. that I had transferred my godfather’s gift and its 
accompanying luck to Jim Allen’s “ missis” fifteen years 
before. I was bewildered at the whole concern. That I 
should, after this lapse of time, and when all hope of its 
recovery had loug gone by, hear tidings of my treasure, was 
to me little short of a miracle. I sought the privacy of my 
own room to think about it. It was certainly fortunate I 
had not told them of any former visit to this part of Eng- 
land, and I knew I conld not be recognised; for not my 
own mother would have been able to trace any likeness be- 
tween the pale student of twenty-three and the weather- 
beaten visage Inow owned. But what need of concealment? 
Simply this: I was resolved to regain that guinea or perish 
in the attempt. I could see mine host and his wife, in their 
way, attached as much importance to it as ever I had done 
in mine, and would not part with it on any account. How- 
ever, | argued thus: when the coin left my possession I 
never intended to bestow any thing but simply a guinea; 
and having inadvertently transferred my luck along with 
it, I had a perfect right to reclaim the latter. 

It would take too long to tell how my stay in Derby- 
shire was prolonged from weeks to months; and how I 
listened to every word which might tend to discover the 
hiding-place of the treasure; or how I at length overheard a 
conversation between the husband and wife which revealed 
the secret. I had previously taken considerable pains to 
procure a guinea of as nearly as possible the same date, 
with the intention of substituting it for its “lucky” brother 
when a favourable chance for purloining the latter should 
present itself. But before this occurred I was placed in a 
tantalising position. My landlady being in an especial 
good-humour one day, unlocked the old-fashioned bureau,— 
her domestic bank,—drew out what she called ‘the secret 
drawer,” and unfolding a piece of dirty paper, which, how- 
ever, proved to be a bank- note for ten pounds, showed me 
“my godfather’s guinea.” I knew it was the same from a 
particular mark I had myself made upon it, and had I only 
had the other in my pocket should have found little diffi- 
culty in effecting the exchange there and then; but of 
course, as usual in those days, [ was doomed to ill-luck,— 
not a rap had J about me. 

It was like draining my very life’s blood to replace it in 
the owner’s (?) hand; but I did it, enduring the while a true 
martyrdom. “I always,” she said as she refolded it, 
“wrap it up in one of these notes ;” and coiling the dirty 
tissue round it, my guinea was under lock and key in a 
There is, however, some comfort, thought I; I now 
know the exact spot in which it lies, I could find it in the 
dark; what a comfort they do not keep it in their bedroom ! 
I had carefully noticed the key belonging to the bureau ; 
and that very night I borrowed it in this wise. The land- 
lord being very well,—this was Mrs. Allen’s way of con- 
veying an intimation that he had taken a drop too much,— 
went e arly to bed. Just before retiring, I entered my 
landlady’s peculiar sanctum, and noticing her keys on the 
table, I asked for something which w ould I knew oblige her 
to | 
I so coveted the loan of from the bunch. I took from her 
hand the article she had been to fetch, bade her “ good 
niglit,”’ and before my back was turned heard her clatter the 
rest of the keys into her capacious pocket, where I was well 
convinced they would rest till morning, unless any thing 
very uncommon occurred to prevent. My landlord was 
alré ad) snoring. I heard him as I ascended the stairs; and 
in h py condition there was little fear of rousing him 
by any thing short of a vigorous shaking. My landlady, 
1 hard during the day; and when she 
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slept in a distant part of the house. I had no fear of them; 
and living in the hostel as I did, any thing short of being 
caught in the act of “ prigging the cash” I was prepared 
for. Softly, noiselessly, I stole down-stairs. The moon 
was shining through the window, iron-barred but shutter- 
less, and gave me light enough for my purpose. 

I succeeded in opening the bureau. I took out the little 
dirty-looking parcel, replacing it by the other guinea duly 
wrapped in a ten-pound note as dingy as the one enclosing 
my guinea. Again I locked the bureau; and finally depo- 
sited the key on the floor close to the table where the bunch 
had lain three hours before, that it might seem to have 
been accidentally dropped there. I could have shouted and 
committed all sorts of absurdities in my extravagant delight 
at recovering my treasure; but I was compelled to restrain 
myself. I did not unfold the paper,—I was too sure of my 
game to need the confirmation of sight,—but hastily pushed 
it with the guinea into a new case prepared beforehand, and 
stitched it up. 

‘I slept not, I was too much excited; and when morning 
came I feigned illness, and lay in bed for fear my intense 
delight should manifest itself. As to describing what I felt, 
it would be ridiculous to attempt it. I stayed a week after 
recovering my treasure ; I witnessed the finding of the bu- 
reau-key by my landlady, before she was aware of its loss, 
and became pretty well convinced that detection was im. 
possible. Then, pretending business, I bade farewell to 
the Lucky Guinea, its burly landlord, and smiling land- 
lady; and leaving “the Peak’’ in its autumn beauty, I 
journeyed to London. Arrived there, I chanced to take up 
a newspaper, and in it saw a piece of news which deserved 
the name ofa “staggerer.” It was to the effect, that my 
former banker having been fortunate in his second start in 
life, was in a position to make amends to those who had 
suffered by his first false one. 

Such things had been done I knew; but when I saw 
the printed request that his old creditors would assemble 
and receive their own, principal and interest, I rubbed my 
eyes, believing they deceived me. Happening to touch the 
ribbon which was attached to my guinea-case, I felt it was 
all right enough; and I went to the meeting and received 
my cash, which made me really arich man again. From 
that time I was very cautious, and began to be esteemed 
a lucky fellow also: “ Indeed, ” said I to myself, “that must 
be ; have I not once more ‘my Godfather’s Guinea’ ?” 

"Two years after my burglarious act, I bethought myself 
I would open the little shrine which contained my golden 
idol, and burn the note in which it was wrapped, that no 
trace of the deception might remain. I should like to pause 
here ad libitum—I hardly know how to relate the rest. 

Believers in “luck,” cherishers of crooked sixpences, 
and all the thousand-and-one articles esteemed efficacious 
in bringing it, tremble for your faith. J/y pet superstition 
was shivered to atoms with a precipitancy which causes a 
cold perspiration to come over me when I think of the shock 
my nervous system then received. I would defer the end 
if I could; nay, rather let me hasten it. I opened the case, 


| unfolded the greasy note, and saw in place of my godfather’s 


ancient guinea a bran new bright sovereign. ‘They were 
just coming into fashion when I left worthy Jim Allen’s; 
and this, doubtless the first of its kind which fell into his 
wife's hands, had been wrapped up in another of those notes. 
I need scarcely add, that from that time I abandoned all hope 
of recovering “my Godfather’s Guinea.”  Rorn Bucx. 
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ciation of refractive difference between absolutely dry air 
and the same charged with its maximum of moisture, and 
thus arriving at the conclusion (one which did not satisfy 
him, however), that the refractive index of air and of aqueous 
vapour was absolutely the same. Petit and Arago next took 
up the subject, their experiments leading them to the con- 
clusion, that the refractive indices of liquids, and of vapours 
resulting from them, were never equal, the refractive power 
of the latter always being in excess. The researches of 
these philosophers on this subject have had small publicity, 
even the means employed by them remaining unknown; so 
that when subsequently Dumas took up the investigation, 
it might be almost regarded as untrodden ground. The 
result of M. Jamin’s experiments is confirmatory of the re- 
sults previously arrived at. He has proved, indeed, that 
between air absolutely dry, and air saturated with aqueous 
vapour, a difference of refractive power does indeed exist, 
but it is so slight that it may safely be disregarded, even 
when the most delicate cases are involved. “ We learn,” 
he says, “ that if aqueous vapour diminish the air’s refrac- 
tive index, it only does this to the extent of decimal figures 
so small that their value has not yet been determined : hence 
the difference can have no value; it is, in short, a cause of 
variation so extremely slight that it cannot be expressed 
by the ordinary means employed to designate the refractive 
indices of gases; it need not, therefore, be introduced into 
formule. of atmospheric refraction. ‘ 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the out-of-the-way 
metals, which, though long known, had not until lately been 
produced otherwise than in microscopic proportions, is- li- 
thium, the metallic basis of the alkali lithia. Its special in- 
terest lies in this,—it is the lightest solid body known, not- 
withstanding its true metallic aspect and characteristics. 
M. Mallet has recently determined its atomic weight, which 
he fixes at the number 6°95 on the hydrogen scale. * 

We desire strongly to direct the attention of the artistic 
world to Professor Schénbein’s investigations on the influ- 
ence of oxygen on oil of turpentine and other liquids of that 
class. Most people who have to deal with turpentine, and, 
indeed, the class of liquids ordinarily employed in oil-paint- 
ing, are aware of the change which contact with atmospheric 
air works upon them in the course of time. After a period of 
variable duration according to circumstance, the “ vehicles” 
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nounces definitively in favour of the anesthetic superiority 
of carbonic acid. The doctor, in concluding his observa- 
tions, remarks that the employment of carbonic acid as an 
anesthetic ought to have been adopted long ago, if plain in- 
dications had not been passed by without learning their sig- 
nificant value. Amongst other teachings, he points to the 
case of the celebrated Grotto del Cane, which most of our 
readers are aware is an artificial excavation on a hill-side 
near Naples, the floor of which is bathed with a layer of 
carbonic-acid gas. A dog, on being thrown or led into this 
grotto, falls down stupefied, owing to the effects produced 
by inhaling the gas; but if the animal be plunged into cold 
water with little delay he does not fail to recover. Of course, 
whether surgical operators will choose to avail themselves 
of this novel anesthetic or not will mainly depend upon its 
proved innocuity. On this point the doctor is strong in his 
assurances,—but so has been every advocate of a daring 
medical nostrum of whatever kind. 

The Baron of Tremont, M. Girod de Vienny, bequeathed 
the whole of his fortune to the recompense of good actions. 
Amongst his numerous bequests, there is one especially in- 
teresting to men of science, of a thousand francs annually to 
the scientific experimenter of limited means, who, without 
assistance, might be checked in the progress of his career. 
This award was intrusted to the French Academy of Sciences, 
who have just decreed it for the first time, the fortunate 
recipient being M. Ruhmkorff of electrical-coil fame. This 
gentleman first became known in scientific circles about 
sixteen years ago as the constructor of some of those beau- 
tiful pieces of mechanism by means of which the Italian 
philosopher Melloni investigated minute grades of temper- 
ature totally beyond the competence of existing instru- 
ments. Since then M. Ruhmkorff has constituted himself 
the leading engineer, so to speak, in the sciences of mag- 
netism, thermo-chemistry, and electricity. The award was 
decreed unanimously, which was no doubt highly pleasing 
tohim. We had almost forgotten to mention a most agree- 
able point as far as the recipient is concerned,—he is to have 
the thousand francs for five years in succession. 

The Montyon prize, destined to reward the amelioration 
of noxious arts, has this year been divided between two com- 
petitors: M. Eugéne Rolland for his invention of a tobacco- 
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useful cereal produce is sacrificed year by year in the manufac- 
ture of starch, when the latter material of equal quality for 
many purposes, can be obtained from an otherwise useless 
fruit. ‘The horse-chestnut tree is very hardy, it acclimatises 
itself almost every where, and grows rapidly even on the most 
sterile soils: moreover, it is ornamental. Probably, therefore, 
it may be desirable to multiply the growth of the tree. 

We adverted some time back to the metagelatine process. 
Mr. Thomas Sebastian Davis sends a communication to the 
Photographic Journal expressive of his conviction that, with 
one exception, it offers every capability possessed by the 
collodio-albumen process, which latter involves such a large 
wnount of careful and precise manipulation, together with 
the use of varied apparatus, as to compare disadvantageously 
with the operation of covering the excited collodion surface 
with a solution of atro-gelatine. 

In the same journal Mr. E. G. Wood, of Cheapside, de- 
scribes his argentometer, or instrument for determining the 
amount of nitrate of silver possessed by any solution. The 
instrument is a modification of that employed in the French 
Mint for the purpose of silver assaying, and depends on the 
property which chlorine has of uniting with silver and form- 
ing an insoluble compound. ‘The operation is conducted by 
dropping a solution of chloride of sodium (common salt) of 
known strength into the solution of nitrate of silver to be 
tested, until no further deposition takes place; and the 
volume of salt-solution used being known, the amount of 
silver precipitated will be determined. The normal test- 
solution is made by dissolving pure fused chloride of sodium 
in distilled water, in the proportion of 164 grains of the salt 
to 2880 grains of water by weight; 900 grains of which solu- 
tien contain the exact quantity of chlorine to convert 15 
grains of nitrate of silver into chloride of silver. 

We have received information that Captain Minié, of 
Minié rifle celebrity, has entered the service of the Pacha of 
Egypt for the purpose of superintending the manufacture 
of Egyptian military small arms. 

The report of Captain Galton, R.E., on the United States 


railway system, and incorporated by him into the pages ofa | 
parliamentary blue-book, is receiving much attention. Con- | 
| young Copley explained to the judge with ease and accuracy, 


siderable animadversion has been bestowed by John Bull 
from time to time on the make-shift railroad expedients of 
Brother Jonathan. His single line of rails, his unenduring 
workmanship, and his locomotives less efficently turned out 
of hand than ours,—all these points, and many more, have 
been severely commented on. Captain Galton, however, 
takes a more complacent view of the matter. He reviews 
the peculiar circumstances under which the United States 
railway system has grown up; and, far from underrating the 
railway labours of our transatlantic friends, he recommends 
their practice for our own adoption in certain parts of our 
colonial possessions, significantly indicating that we too 
have an interest in driving railway-lines across the Ameri- 
can continent. On the whole, and under the exceptional 
circumstances of the case, Captain Galton would rather 
avoid the enormous expenses which have attended our 
home railway manufacture, and adopt the less perfect but 
suflicient practice of the United States. It is a curious as 
well as a significant fact, that in the United States such 
railways as were placed at first under the direct management 
and supervision of the government have proved so little re- 
munerative, that one by one they are falling into the man- 
agement of private hands. 

A French statistician, M. Jonnés, has recently presented 
a thesis to the Academy of Sciences involving a comparison 
between French and British crime. If his deductions are 
reliable, the disagreeable fact comes out that in England 
there are double the proportionate number of female crimi- 
nals that there are in France. He attributes the circum- 
stance mainly to the fact, that whereas in France the rural 
is double the urban population, in England the reverse con- 
It will be seen that this hypothesis takes 
for granted the assumption, that town or city life is more 
likely than country life to swell the criminal lists. 


ditions obtain. 





' slip, of bringing his abilities into notice. 





LORD LYNDHURST. 





Joun Sincieton Cortey, Baron Lyndhurst of Lyndhurst in 
the county of Southampton, whose portrait we this week 
add to our gallery, is by birth an American, having been 
born at Boston, Massachusetts, on the 21st of May 1772. 
His father, the celebrated painter, who was also a native 
of Boston, having cultivated his strong natural talent for 
a long time with considerable success in his own country, 
went to Italy, two years after the birth of his son, in order 
to study the works of the great masters of his art, and 
from thence, in 1776, he came to England. His stay here 
would have been brief, but for the hostilities which had 
just broken out between Great Britain and her American 
colonies, and which compelled him to abandon the idea 
of returning to his native land. Tothe American war, there- 
fore, we are at any rate indebted for an eminent chancellor 
and statesman, as well as for some fine historical paintings. 
Mr. Copley’s two famous pictures, of which one represents 
Charles I. demanding of the Speaker Lenthall the five im- 
peached members, and the other Lord Chatham sinking 
exhausted and lifeless into the arms of his friends after his 
magnificent harangue in favour of the revolted colonists, are 
well known. 

The boyhood of Lord Lyndhurst does not appear to have 
been marked by that precocious development of intellect 
which biographers are so fond of discovering in their he- 
roes; he, however, highly distinguished himself at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to which he was sent in his nineteenth 
year. He took his degree in 1794, and was second wrangler, 
the first place having been won by the late Dean of Peter- 
borough, Dr. Butter; and being shortly afterwards made 
a fellow of his college, he quitted the University, came to 
London, and applied himself to the study of the law. While 
still quite fresh at the bar, to which he was called in 1804, a 
happy opportunity was afforded him, which he did not let 
One of the first 
causes that he was engaged in concerned a very intricate 
piece of machinery ; a model was exhibited in court, which 


having taken the precaution of going to the manufactory, 
and making himself thoroughly master of its construction 
and working. He rose rapidly in his profession: in 1813 he 
was called to the degree of the coif, and gave rings with 
the motto, Studiis vigilare severis; six years later he was 
appointed Chief Justice of Chester, and within a few months 
afterwards Solicitor-General under the government of Lord 
Liverpool. There is at this day not much about his lordship 
from which a stranger would guess his transatlantic origin, 
except perhaps in the very American maxim, Ultra pergere, 
which figures on his armorial scroll: but in early youth he 
had imbibed opinions which, to say the least, were far more 
like those of his fellow-countrymen than those of the Tory 
ministers with whom he subsequently acted. Doubtless his 
politics floated somewhat loosely about him, as has been the 
case with many other distinguished men, until they were 
fixed by the acceptance of office. Two years before his 
elevation to the post of Solicitor-General, he had defended 
Watson on his trial for high treason; but no sooner had 
he swallowed the tempting bait held out to him by Lord 
Liverpool, than he was occupied with a multitude of state- 
prosecutions,—amongst others, that of Thistlewood and the 
Cato-Street conspirators. He was also one of the counsel 
for the crown who supported the bill of pains and penal- 
ties against Queen Caroline of unfortunate memory. In 
1824 he succeeded Sir Robert Gifford as Attorney-Gene- 
ral, and in 1826 was made Master of the Rolls. When, on 
the death of Lord Liverpool, the reins of power fell into 
the hands of Canning, and the old Tory party—composed 
of Wellington, Eldon, Peel, and others—seceded from a 
cabinet which was too liberal for their views, Sir Jolin 
Copley, in whose mind the youthful affection for liberty 
and independence was not extinct, attached himself to Can- 
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ning, and was advanced to the rank of Lord Chancellor. 
He continued to hold the great seal in the successive ad- 
ministrations of Lord Goderich and the Duke of Wellington, 
until the latter retired in 1830, and was replaced by Earl 











Grey. In the debates upon the Reform Bill, Lord Lynd- 
hurst played a conspicuous part among the opponents of 
‘| that measure. His oratorical combats w ith Lord Brougham, 
against whom he alone of all the lords could worthily con- 
tend, were as celebrated as those of Lord Stanley with 
Daniel O'Connell in the Lower House. It was perhaps ad- 
miration for the brilliant eloquence of his great antagonist 
that induced Lord Brougham to confer upon him the dig- 
nity of Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Twice since that 
time has Lord Lyndhurst resumed his former seat upon the 
| woolsack,—in 1834-5, and from 1841 to 1846,—and on each 
| occasion as a colleague of Sir Robert Peel. Before he was 
| raised to the peerage, he sat in the House of Commons, 
_ from 1820 to 1826, as member for Ashburton; and in the year 
| following for the University of Cambridge, of which body 
|| he was, in 1840, elected Lord High Steward. Moreover, his 
| name is by no means the least illustrious among the titled 
| governors of King James’s Hospital in the Charterhouse. 
| Lord Ly udhurst in his youth was one of the handsomest 
| men of his time; he has always been fond of society, and 
has long enjoyed the reputation of being an agreeable com- 
panion, sparkling, witty, and gallant. His scholar-like at- 
| tainments, and the rapid and continuous flow of his elo- 
| quence, are well known. The most striking characteristics 
= his mind are a singularly quick and retentive memory, 
nd the faculty of arranging the most complicated details 
in the most lucid order, But with these he combines the 
power of expressing himself in language exceedingly terse 
and perspicuous; and there is likewise a racy humour and 
| a pungency in his style which he can convert into a for- 
midable weapon of attack. Once at the York Assizes he as- 
tonished the court by running through a lengthy pedigree 
—names, dates, and places—without referring to a note or 
making a single mistake. When describing the wrongs of 
the Baron de Bode to the assembled peers _ he charmed those 
to tarry and listen who were sick of the oft-told tale, and 
detested the very name of De Bode. Now that he is old, 
| the fire of his genius still burns with undiminished vigour ; 
| andthe enthusiasm which was excited by his speeches on 
the behaviour of the Austrian and Prussian cabinets during 
the Crimean war proved that, though his voice was weak, 
the spirit divine of oratory, which can control the sensible 
and kindle the dull, had not yet departed from him. 

His lordship has been twice married. His first wife was 
sarah Garey, daughter of Charles Brunsden, Esq., and widow 
of Lieut.-Colonel Thomas, who was killed at Waterloo. To 
her he was united on the 13th ee 1819, and she died in 

| 1854. On the dth August 1837, his lordship, then in his 
sixty-sixth year, was married to Ge orgiana, the daughter of 
Lewis Goldsmith, Esq. He has several surviving daugh- 
ters, but no son to inherit his honours. When alate learned 
judge was petitioning for some appointment for one of his 
children, and pleaded that he had so many sons, Lord Lynd- 
hurst is reported to have answered, “ Would to God that I 
had but one!” 
Street, 





Hanover Square, to which he has always shown 
much attachment, for it was his father’s house. 


-_ 





A RUN TO CONSTANTINOPLE AND BACK. 
By SAYAH. 





|| Own the 19th of November last, I left London by the night 
mail-train for Dover, crossed the Channel in a fog, remained 
the next day in Paris, and in the evening started by express 
trait ilies. It is ne ) part of my purpose ” give 
inute des cae a of the places visited during my “ run,’ 

lv t > how many interesting localities may 
ee or age weeks’ holiday. No one can see 
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Marseilles, the Liverpool of France, for the first time without 


His lordship’s favourite residence is 25 George | 





being struck withits admirable position, encircling the natural 
basin that forms the harbour, and which, as well as the mag- 
nificent new harbour of La Jolliette, is crowded with ship- 
ping. The streets too are very interesting, from the motley 
assemby of natives of all countries in their various costumes, 
On the heights surrounding the city, amidst groves | 
which seem to spring from the barren rocks, are the white 
“bastides,” or villas, with their green shutters, of the well- 
to-do Marseilles merchants. From these heights the view is 
most charming; the gray tone of the buildings contrasting 
well with the deep blue of the basin, apparently in the very 
centre of the city, and of the open sea beyond, studded as 
both are with steamers, men-of-war, anda forest of masts of 
merchant-vessels; while the graceful feluccas, bending under 
their striped canvas, give life and motion to the scene. Fi 
merly the harbour was the receptacle of the drainage of the 
city; and as no tide stirs the Mediterranean, the result may 
be imagined if we suppose the Thames to lie motionless in 
its banks: but on the construction of the new harbour the 
drainage has been so improved as to earry off what was be- 
fore the fertile source of pestilence and death. 

There are two routes to Constantinople from Marseilles 
open to the choice of the tourist—one by Messina and the 
Pireus, the other by Malta, Syra, Smyrna, and Mytelene. 
Steamers leave Marseilles for Constantinople twice a-week 
—on Saturdays via Messina, and on Mondays via Malta. 
These steamers are large and powerful vessels, principa ull) 
of English build; they are the property of a company called 
the Messagerie Impériale, and are unde YY government contract 
to convey the mails to the several ports at which they touch. 
The steamer in which I took my passage, named the Indus, 
was bound via Messina; and as we steamed out of the har- 
bour the rays of the setting sun gilded the rocky heights on 
the western side of the bay, and lit up the towers of the 
celebrated Chateau d'It. ‘The weather was delightful, and 
scarcely a ripple ruffled the bosom of the sea. A sea trip 
will of course always be variously estimated by 
people: to some it is simply monotonous, a ship being “a 
prison with a chance of being drowned, 
is full of ever-new interest; but it has one invariable cens 
quence,—at all events with those who have outgrown, or are 
not subject to, the mal de mer,—and that is, the raising the 
commissariat into an affair of the first importance. As far 
as quantity is concerned, the directors of the company have 
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not shown themselves unconscious of this fact; but some- 
thing more of consideration for English tastes may be de- 
sired, and even those who like French cookery may wish 


that it was better of its kind. At breakfast-time, lalfpast 
nine o'clock, the long table in the saloon is spread with fruits 
according to the season,—apples, raisins, oranges, almonds 
—with cakes and bonbons in abundance, interspersed with 
olives, sardines, anchovies, &c., and a bottle of vin ordinaire 
between each two persons; omelettes, coutlettes, ragouts, &c 
are handed round, and sometimes the more substan! 
of roast joints and vegetables. Dinner at five differs 
little from the breakfast, except that it always begins with 
soup, and that the dishes are more numerous and varied. 
After a beautiful trip, for the weather remained fine all 
the way, we arrived at Messina on the night of the second 
day, and had time the following morni: Il tl 
the town and see the cathedral, still of great interest, the 
sadly injured by the ea 
the convent of St. Gregor 
of surpassing beauty. But no Englishman can visit Mes- 
sina without being saddened by the contrast | 
wondrous beauty of the place and the squalid wretchedness 
of the inhabitants: grievous it is tl 
rulers and the consequent degradation of t : mu 
tually acting and reacting, should so des t » which 
might be made a paradise 


3Zetween Messina and Cape Mata} the first land 
sighted on the Morea, there is i | Livy a very heavy 
swell, owing to the currents which flow from the Guil 
Venice ; 


but we were fortunate enough to escape Much Loss 
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ing about, and on the morning of the second day after leaving 
Messina we were gliding calmly amid the /gean Isles to- 
wards the harbour of the Pireus. This port is about four 
miles from Athens; and on landing we found plenty of car- 
riages, each drawn by a pair of small miserable-looking 
horses, waiting to convey us to the capital. The country 
is flat and uninteresting,—here and there a cultivated field 
or a plantation of olives, the most uninteresting of trees,— 
but Hymettus towered on the right, and the Acropolis 
loomed in the distance. The Acropolis is the point to be 
made for by those who, like me, have but time for a brief 
Visit ; from it the whole of the ancient city, with its splendid 
monuments of past ages, is distinctly seen, together with 
the extensive plain on which it stands, Hymettus, Lyca- 
bellus, and the other mountains which surround it, and the 
bay of Salamis and the sea in the distance. Modern Athens 
is a miserable place, the houses being in the most wretched 
condition, and the streets encumbered with filth. I may 
say here, once for all, that this latter is a characteristic of 
all Eastern cities—nothing can be more disgusting to the 
eyes and noses of people accustomed to the cities of the 
West. Its principal building, the royal palace, is indeed of 
marble ; but it is not equal to many of the country-seats of 
England, nor, in truth, to some of the union workhouses, 
and is in singular contrast with the specimens of art which 
must have been continually before the eyes of its builders. 
Leaving the Pireus, we steamed through the narrow 
channels which divide the picturesque islands of the Agean 
Sea, past Cape Colonna and its ruined temple of Minerva, 
the columns still snow-white as when first erected; saw 
Tenedos, the plain of Troy, and the peaks of Mount Ida in 
the distance ; and slipping between Sestos and Abydos, an- 
chored awhile off Gallipoli, at the entrance of the Sea ef 
Marmora, where the English and French troops first disem- 
barked at the commencemet of the late war; then steam- 
ing up the Dardanelles, we anchored in the Golden Horn at 
daybreak of the 28th, thus making the journey in eight clear 
days between London and Constantinople. In London the 
season had been unusually fine and mild, and nothing could 
be more charming than the weather between Marseilles and 
the Golden Horn ; what, then, will those say, who sitting by 
their firesides read of Eastern climes and eternal summers, 
when they hear that not only was the summit of Mount 
Olympus covered with snow, but that the hill-sides were 
sugared almost down to the shores of the Bosphorus; and 
that during the few days I remained in Constantinople there 
Was incessant rain and boisterous winds, varied by hail- 
storms and hurrjcanes; and that it was more bitterly cold, 
judging by my own sensations, than it would have been on 
Salisbury Plain? Magnificent as the position of Constanti- 
nople unquestionably is, I must confess to a feeling of dis- 
appointment at my first view of it. True, there are the 
minarets, and the palaces, and the seraglios, and the dark 
cypress-trees, of which I had so often heard and read—but 
reality never does equal the excited anticipation. All poeti- 
cal fancies vanish, however, the moment you set foot on 
shore ; for the abominable filth of the steep narrow streets 
takes away at first all disposition to admire the picturesque 
buildings, and still more picturesque people. Afterwards, 
when you get a little used to the place, you cannot but be 
struck with the motley throng which crowds the narrow 
Streets : if Coustantinople be not, as was intended, the ca- 
pital of the world, it is certainly the capital of the East; 
and the various costumes of the moving mass give it the 
appearance of a great bal masqué in the open air. Of 
course, spite of the weather, I made the best use I could 
of my time, seeing the mosques, and the fountains, and 
the bazaars, all of which have been described much too 
often for it to be necessary that I should do more than men- 
tion them. As to the bazaars, I may observe, that if there 
ever was any truth in the much-vaunted honesty of the 
Turks, they have sadly deteriorated of late ; for a more un- 
conscionable set of cheats than the majority of the present 
occupants never existed. Many of the mosques are very 





magnificent, especially that of the Sultan Achmet; but the 
most celebrated, that of Santa Sophia, is rendered hideous 
externally by the clumsy buttresses that have been built 
against it at different periods, to keep it from falling. 
Every thing you see impresses you with the miserable 
weakness and imbecility of the government we have spent 
so much blood and treasure to uphold. Thus attempts 
were commenced some two years since to light the principal 
street of Pera with gas, and to pave it with stone; and the 
works are still in progress, at the rate of about one lamp and 
three yards of pavement per quarter, the street still remain- 
ing full of dangerous holes and knee-deep in mud. As a 
sample, on the first morning after my arrival, as I walked 
down the main street I saw an araba (a bullock-cart) with 
one of its wheels buried in a large hole, while a dozen lusty 
Turks were endeavouring with yells to drag it out. And 
subsequently I came upon a well-horsed carriage containing 
some of the women of the sultan’s harem—the coach gilded 
and the harness covered with silver, the horses of which had 
come to a stand-still, and refused to move, so bad was the 
way. Gas-pipes have indeed been laid down in two or three 
of the principal streets of the Frank quarter, but no gas is 
visible ; and if out after dark you are obliged to carry a 
paper lantern, or you may chance to pass the night in a 
guard-house, or, what is almost equally agreeable, find your- 
self floundering up to your knees in a mud-hole. As regards 
the fires of which we hear as so frequently occurring, it is 
only surprising, as three-fourths of the houses are built of 
wood, that the whole city has not long since been burnt to 
the ground—a consummation I have heard more than oue 
European devoutly desire. It would seem from some indi- 
cations as if this wish were not confined to Europeans, 
for these fires not seldom appear as if lighted up intention- 
ally: certain it is, that every now and then they do take 
place precisely at the spot where their services are most 
wanted, and clear the wretched hovels from some well-se- 
lected site on which a wealthy speculator has cast his eye 
as suitable for the erection of a palace for the sultan, or 
some pacha with no end of tails, or possibly for himself. 
The hotels are extravagantly dear; King Miserie, sovereign 
of that termed the Hotel d’Angleterre,—decidedly the best, 
—has been to England, and has returned to rule with in- 
creased amiability, if not with reduced charges; while his 
excellent queen, English by name as English at heart, does 
her very best for the comfort of her guests. Seventeen 
francs a-day are charged for bed and board, consisting of a 
fair breakfast and dinner, a bedroom, and the use of a com- 
modious and comfortable public room for sitting and smok- 
ing,—I say comfortable, because of its good grate and blazing 
fire, so congenial to the tastes ofan Englishman. Breakfast 
is about from six in the morning till midday ; and dinner, 
at the table-@’héte at six, for which you pay whether you 
eat it or not. But besides the seventeen francs there are 
the terrible “ extras,”—wine, beer, spirits,—all indifferent 
in quality and high in price; cigars, soda-water, charcoal to 
warm your bedroom, a sedan-chair, or a seidlitz,—it is all the 
same, pay you must, and pay enormously. The Hotel de 
l'Europe is also a very desirable house, commanding one of 
the best, if not the best view in Constantinople, embracing 
the Bosphorus, Scutari, Seraglio Point, the islands, and 
Mount Olympus in the far distance. 

The steamboats of the Messagerie Impériale leave Con- 
stantinople on their return to Marseilles twice a week; the 
first by the route I had come, via the Pireus and Messina, 
the other via Smyrna, Syra, and Malta, by which of course 
I selected to return. 

Smyrna is beautifully situated in a lovely bay, and 
really deserves its Turkish name of Ismar, queen of the 
cities of Anatolia. The streets are broad and comparatively 
clean, and the houses principally of stone: there are clubs, 
reading-rooms, and coffee-houses, looking on to the bay, on 
the tables of which may be seen the French papers, Galig- 
nani, and the Illustrated London News. The trees in the 
various gardens of the town—cypress, fig, olive, sycamore, 
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and palm, add much to its beauty; while the picturesque 
costume of the people, and the camels traversing the streets, 
keep up its Eastern character. I rode out, about two miles, 
on a capital donkey, to the Bridge of Caravans, which is 
lauded in true Eastern hyperbole as a very Garden of Eden. 
The bridge spans the river Meles,—a mere mountain-stream, 
—and derives its name from being the halting-place of the 
numerous caravans which enter Smyrna by that the only 
route from the interior; it is moreover the principal resort 
of idlers from the city, who smoke and drink raki under the 
shade of the plantain-trees surrounding a coffee-house on 
one of the banks of the river. I was most interested ina 
score or more of camels, with their heavy burdens still on 
their backs, reposing by the side of the stream, while their 
drivers formed a gipsy encampment in the dry bed of the 
river at a little distance. 

Of Syra, the last point at which the steamer touches 
before it reaches Malta, a word or two will suffice. It isa 
small rocky island, the capital of which, the only town upon 
it, was, as is usual with Eastern towns, perched half-way 
up the slope of a hill facing the harbour. Of late years, 
however, from its position, it has become a place of con- 
siderable trade, not only the steamers of the Messagerie 
Impériale, but also those from Trieste and Liverpool regu- 
larly calling there, and the town has consequently grown 
down the hill to the shore. 

Malta, which we reached in two days’ steaming from 
Syra, has been too often visited and is too well known for 
me to say a word of its natural beauties, or its antiquarian 
interest, or its modern importance. After staying some 
hours, we started again on our homeward course, the sea 
smooth as a millpond. As night closed in we were in sight 
of Corsica, and I retired to rest, trusting we should reach 
Marseilles the next evening. As the day broke I opened 
my cabin port-hole, and looked out ; the sea was quite calm, 
though a slight swell, by no means unusual when passing 
the Gulf of Genoa, made the vessel roll easily; and in the 
distance I saw the snow-capped peaks of the Corsican moun- 
tains; so I turned to sleep again, hoping that ten hours 
would find the good ship safe in Marseilles harbour. Two 
hours, however, had scarcely elapsed, when a gale of wind 
whistled from the north-east; the sea rose in anger and 
boiled around us; and so heavy was the gale, we had no 
alternative but to run back for shelter to Ajaccio. Unfor- 
tunately we did not enter the harbour, which I regretted ; 
for though I had previously visited the house in which Na- 
poleon was born, the present emperor is said to have caused 
many improvements to be made, which I should have liked 
to have seen. In the evening we made another attempt to 
cross the bay, but in vain; we were driven back under the 
lee of Corsica, and there we lay for forty hours before we 
were able to make the coast of France, near Nice. All the 
time, however, the sky was cloudless ; aud under the shore 
it was as warm as summer, though a league beyond the 
wind whistled in fury, and the waves every moment broke 
over the vessel. 

A few hours subsequent to sighting Nice, we passed the 
well-known islands of Hyeres, crossed the entrance to the 
port of Toulon, and were soon safely anchored in the har- 
bour of La Jolliette. 

From Marseilles, twenty hours’ railway travelling brought 
me to Paris, and in twelve more I was in London, which I 
reached after an absence of less than a month, and at a cost 
—having travelled first-class all the way, and stayed nearly 


a week at the chief hotel in Constantinople—of under eighty 
pounds. 











HOW TO TREAT, TAME, AND TEACH A PARROT. 


Waar a noble ornament to the domestic circle is a fine par- 
rot! One never tires of petting it, of hearing its queer gos- 
Sip, its quiet tender speeches, and its jolly insolence. A 


' parrot is quite an aristocratic sort of pet; it ennobles the 





household, and attracts every body’s attention and admira- 
tion. An invalid, who may be too weak to receive visitors 
frequently, cannot have a better companion than a parrot, 
Its few wants cause no fatigue, yet furnish enough employ- 
ment to give the mind something to care for, and the heart 
something to love; and then the teaching,—how exceed- 
ingly amusing is it to hear Polly’s first efforts, and watch 
her progress from low gutturals and spasmodic mutterings 
to the plain outspoken English, in fine parody of the human 
voice ! 

There are many varieties of parrots, and a word or two 
respecting their comparative values may be useful. As a 
rule, the birds which talk well are most highly prized, 
though some that are poor scholars make amends in their 
beauty, docility, or other qualities. For talking powers, 
there are none equal to the gray species, which every body 
knows. It is the Psittacus erithacus of naturalists, and is 
a native of Guinea, a docile, affectionate, and intelligent 
creature, that, unlike green parrots and most parrakeets, 
may invariably be depended on for good talking powers 
and general mimicry. Another good talker is the Angola 
parrot, P. solstitiales, an elegant bird, with olive-green back 
and wing-coverts, those nearest the body being margined 
with orange-yellow, a colour which prevails so generally 
over the bird, that it is often called the “ yellow parrot.” 
This is a very tractable species, and forms lasting friend- 
ships, and makes many pretty displays of its affection, when 
well cared for. Another similar kind, much valued for its 
beauty, is the Carolina parrot, P. Carolinensis, which is 
less subject to fits of temper than any of its tribe; and 
though it screams most discordantly, it is capable of some 
very pleasing notes, and moderate powers of speech, after 
it has had good teaching. The face is of a bald gray, the 
head and neck yellow, deepening to orange on the forehead, 
the under part of the body, wing-coverts, and tail green, 
with rich shadings of blue on the shoulders. But the white- 
fronted parrot, P. leucocephalus, takes the second place to 
the gray as a talker. This bird is prettily marked with 
green, blue, scarlet, and brown; but green is the predomi- 
nating colour, except about the head, which is more or less 
dashed with white, and hence its name of “ white-fronted.” 
This species is as easily managed and taught as any; it 
comes from Jamaica and adjacent parts, bears our climate 
well, soon acquires a regularity of moulting, and will imitate 
any sound from the creaking of a wheel to the bleating of 
a goat or the bark of a dog, and it talks with a most human 
articulation. 

Among the parrakeets, which are most elegant and 
gaily painted birds, the Australian ground parrakeet may 
be said to be the only species incapable of human utter- 
ances, and I might also say, incapable of any utterance 
beyond a most unmusical squeak. All the other kinds are 
more or less apt scholars, though individuals of the same 
species differ considerably as to capabilities. Their articu- 
lation, however, is seldom so distinct as that of the true par- 
rots, but they make amends in their readiness to learn, and 
their general aptitude in imitating animals. I enjoy an in- 
timacy with a beautiful specimen of the Cardinal parrakeet, 
which possesses the largest vocabulary of any bird I re- 
member to have conversed with: it goes through a com- 
plete series of naval and military signals, giving the words 
of command, the notes of the fife, the roll of the drum; chat- 
ters freely about domestic matters ; calls the family to break- 


fast; imitates a dozen other pets, among which there are 


cats, dogs, and singing-birds ; and mimics every street-cry 
it hears. This and the long-tailed parrakeet of the West 
Indies are undoubtedly the best of the family for those who 
doat on the extension of education. 

In purchasing a parrot, it is always best to procure a 
young untaught bird, if possible; for one that has been 
taught will also have formed strong attachments; and in 
passing into strange hands will probably mope, and refuse 
at first to utter a word in the hearing of its new possessor. 
This, however, is not a serious matter; kind treatment and 
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fre mm will soon win its affections. But there 
is another risk: you may not know all that it has been 
taught. Parrots bought of sailors sometimes say strange 


** . 


things, and it is very difficult, if not impossible, to eradicate 
their early lessons. Aman given to oaths may be reformed, 
but for a swearing parrot there is little hope indeed. 

In the case of a young half-wild bird,—which is the best 
in spite of the extra trouble it occasions,—first of all endea- 
vour to win the bird’s gonfidence by kindly attentions, but 

t the same time beware of your fingers. Give the bird a com- 
mon bell-shaped roomy dage, with a swing for its amusement. 
Let it-have for the first week nothing but hemp-seed for its 

taple food, with occasionally a biscuit dipped in milk, 


raisin, fig, or any fresh fruit from the fingers, and plenty of 
clean water and coarse sand. It will scream, yell, fight, and 


threaten, but never mind; take care it has all it requires, 
Above all things, let 
the person who intends to teach it minister to its wants from 
the first: let no servants interfere with it; and if visitors 
tease it, carry the bird away at once, as a quiet reproach to 
them. Parrots often have their tempers ruined for ever by 
servants and visitors poking at them with sticks, or present- 
ing their fingers for Poll to snap at. Never allow any one to 
tempt your bird in that way; for the trick of snapping and 


and time will work wonders with it. 


}) ris an acquired one; a well-taught parrot never at- 
tacks any body After a week or ten days the bird will be 
quieter, more contented, and will begin to know you; then 


alter its diet, giving less hemp-seed and more fruit, biscuit, 
Their best staple diet is bread-and-milk ; but 
hey will not eat it until they are somewhat tamed, and at 
If kept wholly on 
cast their feathers, begin to peck 
ve in terrib le fits of temper; and ani- 


f 
‘ 
first must be pressed to it by hunger. 
hemp, they get feverish, 
t 


hemselves. and indul 


mal food, except in minute quantities, has a similar effect 

upon them 
In pu Poll upon her proper diet, it will be best to 
cive her a meal of hemp the first thing in the morning, and 
another in the evening just before dark ; a table-spoonful is 
qu sufiicient, for it is very fattening, and they will, if 
indulged, eat it to excess. The food must be carefully pre- 
pared. Cut aslice froma stale loaf, remove the crust en- 
ively, and on the crummy portion pour boiling water. Be- 
he bread goes to pap pour off the water, and squeeze 


so that it forms a tough, semi- 


: : 1) 
Las ary as possidie 


elutinous mass. It is then quite soaked through, but not 
ym | will absorb milk readily. The milk should 


bread will take 
lain vessel twice a-day, and never 
allow any to remain in ‘ne cage to get sour. Fed in this 
) nd fruits, a modicum of bread-and-butter, 
ipp a in milk or beer, all the parrot tribe do 
well; but if fed excessively with seed, or much indulged 


and as much poured over as the 
up. Give it nra pores 


with meat, and especial ‘bacon and ham, they are sure to 
diseased, and rapi dls Tos their feathers. Always be 
on your guard that no » but vourself, or some one that 
lerstands them as we 1 bal any thing to do with feeding 
\ parrots. I have lately seen a splendid bird ruined by 
being sent down to meals with the children, where it ate | 
( \ became naked in a month, and died in con- 
Vulsions: though it was previontt as fine bird as was 
to beauty and cleverness. 
it lepend upon the season of the year when you 
lh a parrot as to how you are to proceed. In sum- 
wid the soouer you can get the bird to bathe 


Hlave a pro por ‘elain bath to attach to the 
Poll to take her bath in 





' 


. ‘ refuses, compel her to it for her 

\ fay y parrot of my own, now getting 

S l full of queer ways, will never 

she gr periodical | 

S Lt} four times a-week we Tet 

r has well fluttered her wings and 

exp! I take a towel well wetted and doubled 
veral t : sp her with it in my hand so as to hold 


her across the back, and then plump her into a pan of water; 
she then goes to her cage. Ifthe sun shines, she gets dry 
out of doors; but if the weather is chilly, she enjoys the 
fire for an hour: for, as parrots come from warm climates, 
they are tender, and must not be exposed rashly to cold. If 
a bird learns to take a bath ofits own accord, let it have one 
every moruing in warm weather, and once a week at least 
all through the winter; when the water should be tepid, and 
there should be a good fire in the room to prevent the bird 
taking cold. 

Now the bathing and the feeding, as we have advised 
them, are of especial importance in more than one respect. 
Parrots are subject to violent fits of irritability, and these 
are invariably indications that their health is in some way 
disordered. Gouty feet and falling-off of the feathers are other 
very common calamities; and a parrot carelessly treated is 
sure to get affected with one or all of such complaints sooner 
or later. Indeed, when once they get the habit of picking 
off their feathers, and of manifesting strong passion, they are 
in a very bad state, and need the greatest care and patience 
to restore them, they may die suddenly in convulsions. 
But if properly cared for, this common habit of picking off 
the feathers may be wholly prevented; and the means are 
—first, plenty of fresh water for drinking, and a bath regu- 
larly ; sweet wholesome food; seed only twice a-day, and then 
in small quantities; and, above all, means of amusement. 
This last item is of more importance than may appear at 
first sight. A parrot fed with exciting food, kept without 
water, or left to mope in a dull room with no one to talk to 
or to talk to if, will surely begin to dig away at its own 
flesh: off comes a feather from the wing, or a whole bunch 
from the bosom; and, horrible to relate, ‘when once the bird 
draws blood with its beak, it will peck itself with redoubled 
vigour, and literally hack itself to death. Keep your bird 
amused, then, and it will soon repay all your attentions. 
The wire swing which is usually attached inside a parrot- 
cage is very useful at first in aiding to tame the bird; but 
after a while that should come away, for they get into a 
habit of swinging themselves stupid, and, from love of the 
undulating motion, spend all their time dozing init. Take 
away the swing when Poll is beginning to get on well, and 
she will exercise herself about the c cage, and be better for it. 
This last point, however, is not to be enforced too strictly ; 
let the habits of the bird decide. 

But the grand point is the teaching. Begin with very 
short sentences: “ Pretty Polly” will no doubt be the first 
lesson for a parrot as long as the world lasts,—and a very 
good one itis. The best times to teach a parrot are early in 
the morning and late in the evening, when the bird is ina 
quiet attentive mood. At dusk put the cage on a table, 
and remove from the room any thing that may distract the 
bird’s attention, such as a living creature of any kind, or 
any thing in motion. Then, with the door ajar, repeat the 
Jesson over and over again just outside the room, and ina 
few days it will be echoed back to you clearly and dis- 
tinetly, to give you heart to try another 
pleasure in keeping a parrot ; its first efforts are so comical, 
its perseverance so charming. Poll will screw herself into 
all sorts of shapes in her efforts to respond, and when all is 
quiet will! go over the lesson in an undertone till she knows 
it perfectly. Until she can accomplish one spee ch well, it 


would only perplex her to begin another. Special precau- 


tions, however, are not indispensable; the same sentence 


’ 
repeated again and again will soon be learnt; but as vou 
find the bird make progress in new lessons, go over all her 


} 


old ones, or she may discard her first teachings in admuira- 


tion of the last. Harsh consonants are easily utter 


parrots. You will find that Poll can roll the 7 as well as 
any Hibernian in such a sentence as “ Ser-r-r-r-r-atch her 
poll.” When she has a comp! shed a few lesst nhs, \ Ou mM Ly 
teach her according to your fancy; but it would be a folly 
to attempt sentences of any length until the bird has had 
at least six months’ training; by that time you will know 
its capabilities, and may act accordingly. In teaching it 
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should not be forgotten that parrots have considerable 
musical powers; they learn the best notes of the thrush 
and blackbird quickly ; gray parrots especially have a voice 
of considerable compass, and execute portions of simple 
tunes with very rich modulations. 
two hars at a time when Poll is in a quiet listening mood, 
she will soon pick them up, and in repeating them will fre- 
quently treat you to some good original variations of her 


own. This teaching of song is good “for another reason; it 
cures the bird of screaming, and supplants those wild harsh 


cries which belong to them in their wild state. 
a parrot make conside rable progress in the song of the 


By whistling one or | 
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the most of his own case, &e. ZEsop’s currier maintained 
that for fortify ing a towh there was “hothing like leather 

One caunie Scotchiiali coniplinichts another with the re- 
mark, “ Ye’ll no sell your hens 61 a Biny day,” when their 
dretiched feathers, sticking . close to their skin, give thema 


lean and miserable appearance. 


I have had | 


| Paris. . 


canary, and execute some sweet and simple passages admir- | 


ably ° 


to perfection ; she also whistles “ Pop goes the Weasel,” aud 


My favourite old Poll whistles the gamut up and down | 


finishes off by singing the words of the burden, witha hearty | 


jaugh as a wind-up. It is really glorious to hear her. 


| know, 


One necessar y part of the teaching of a parrot is that of | 


accustoming it to be fondled. 


fingers, 


If poked at with sticks and 


the bird soon learus to snz ap at every stranger, and | away. 
j 4 a 


occasionally draws blood from the fingers of master or mis- | 


tress ; but if guarded against such mischievous tricks, there | 


is no animal that becomes more safely familiar, I like to 
see an old family parrot strut over the carpet, climb the 
chairs, mount the table and survey the tea-things, to steal a 
lump of sugar or a strawberry; then climb on its mistress’s 
shoulder, and chuckle, 
“‘T’m monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. ' 

A parrot should never be kept a close prisoner. Its 
health is sure to suffer unless allowed out of the cage pretty 
frequently ; and as Poll invariably flutters her wings well 
when she first comes out, it is necessary to give her parole 
before any meals are served, because of the scurf which is 
shaken out from the roots of the feathers, the getting rid of 
which keeps the skin healthy, and preserves the strength 
of the bird. 

So managed, parrots are rarely affected with any disease. 
They should go out of doors regularly all the summer long, 
but not be exposed to a burning sun. If any thing ails them, 


a little change of diet will generally set them right: a few 





green radish-pods, the green seeds of the nasturtium, a green | 


capsicum, or any pungent vegetable in common table use, 
acts as a corrective and is much relished. Ifthey get re- 
laxed, give a little more hemp-seed and some yolk of hard- 
boiled egg, and let the bread-and-milk be nearly dry. If 
troubled with costiveness, make the bread-and-milk in the 
usual way, but use cold milk instead of boiling it; and give 
a stalk from a grape-vine, a few radish-pods, grapes, or 
fruits of any kind; in fact, their diet should be varied with 
such occasional treats, but beware of overfeeding at any time. 
Animals and invalids are always in danger of being spoilt 
by “treats;” and so guard against “treating” your parrots 
injudiciously. SuikLey Hipserp. 








POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 





To Lock THE STABLE-DOOR WHEN THE STEED 1s 
“The wise Italians,” says Poor Richard | Benjamin Franklin}, 
“make this preverbial remark on our nation: ‘The English 
feel, but they do not see;’ that is, they are sensible of in- 
conveniences when they are present, but do not take sufli- 
cient care to prevent them ; their natural courage makes 
them too little apprehensive of dange r, so that they are often 
Surprised by it unprovided with the proper means of security. 
W he *n it is too late, they are sensible of their impr udence. 
After great fires they provide buckets and engi 
pes tilen ice they thi nk of kee ping clean thei 
common sewers; and when a town has been sacked by 
enemies they vrovide for its defence, &c.”” Other natior 
have their share of this after-wisdom. 

No Man ‘cries 


one tries to se 


ines; after a 
streets and 
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STINKING Fisn.—On the contrarv, ever’ 


t off his wares to the best advantage, to make 


“ Where could 
to Grattan; “ why, 
said Grattan, “ where 


No Secrets Put BELWEES X Two £ We Ish). 
you have heard aNd Sad a BRiid to 
it is 4 profound setket’ heard ity’ 
secrets are ke pt—in the street.” Napoleon used to Say, 
Les secrets vont vite & Paris, —“ Secrets travel fast in 
AS for the huniber of pers sons who may sately be 
trusted Mee A secret, there {8 io proverb al aut hority for 
hel ley ae exceeds two. ath é are told in several language 5, 
that “ The ethek of two, 18, God’s Secret, the secret of three 
is all the world’s 3’ , ahd the Spalitirds say, “ What three 
every. Cre Atiike knows,’ 0 que saben tres, sabe toda 
res. The ; safest plan is cortainit to, trust no one; — there 
is ho doubt but that “Three may Keep counsel if two be 
The Livonians have this Kiimorous me ‘tbole,— 
“ Conifide a secret to a dumb man; and he will speak,” King 
Midas’s barber dug a hole in the earth, and, lying down, 
poured into it the tremendous secret that oppressed him. 
But the earth did not cover it ; for it rose out of it with the 
growing corn, which proclaimed with articulate rustlings, 
‘“ King Midas hath ass’s ears!” W. K. Ketry. 





FINIS TERR AL 
SCRAPS CONCERNING THE HO! 
OF A PEDESTRIAN TOURIST. 


A SERIES CF ADAY-RAMBLES 


Vil. 
On to Penzance, a very modern prosperous-looking place, 
with little to interest the architectural antiquarian. It is 
too prosperous for the sake of the picturesque. There is too 
much painting and glazing going on, and new shop-fronting, 
and all that kind of thing. As the only comfortable bathing- 
place in Cornwall, it is much resorted to during the summer 
months, and there was a gay sprinkling of visitors about 
town. It has a beautiful beach, strewn with exquisite ‘ly- 
tinted pebbles. L longed for a wheelbarrow, after my pockets 
were full. Being determined to reach the farthest point 
of our excursion that night, we quitted Penzance at 
after getting some refreshment,—for which we 


once 
IC’, 


had to pay 


| the fashionable watering-place price,—by the market-van, to 


STOLEN. | 


the Land’s End, to which we rode, a distance of nine miles, 
for sixpen 

It is on some of the slopes to Penzance Bay, or 
Mount’s Bay, as it is called, that the potatues are grown 
which reach London in February and March; and so fa 
vourable is the exposure and the nature of the soil to such 


rather 


crops, that the land lets in some places at the rate of 20. 
per acre: but then it is made to yield three crops a-year in 
that mild winterless climate, which is said to resemble that 


of Portugal. This region is, however, in consequence of its 


exposure to the saline winds of two seas, not favourable to 
he growth of timber, and the country has therefore a some- 
what bare appearance ; but zarden flowers, when sheltere ie 
especially those from the Cape, attain a size and beauty 
unknown 11 ot h r parts of Engl: id. ()r) leaving anak un ee 
in the direction " of the La‘:d’s In !, tl ae leads through 
some sheltered hollows that are mu hl ‘furnished with 
trees than th > Surroun ling distri LS. Sahil a In one or two 
places the near landscape is very rich in that respect, especi- 
l] at a } int wh I W pass | ut! i L\ ic of very 

lofty elms. Our c hman told us tha J lh thie 
hollow after market 1 1 was often 
a black and K as p t ents 
I id happ I AS 1 s hig iraAin 
ith) | pal exposed t . s tirs smnt 

S l t St dlsa W | wever, 
mip hsa ed ior tne ibse n | ] 2 by s n I | ick- 
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glimpses of Mount 
St. Michael in the 
distance, rising out 
of the sea like a 
small blue island- 
mountain, remind- 
ing one of Capre or 
Ischia in the Bay of 
Naples. 

In the open coun. 
try the stone-walls 
became more rude 
and cyclopean in 
their character—in | 
some places consist- | 
ing of mere masses | 
of rock piled to- | 
gether in a toler- 
ably straight line. 
The high moor- 
lands, though seem- 
ingly poor and 
worthless, are yet 
all enclosed, and let 
freely at fifty and 
sixty shillings per acre. We asked our driver something 
concerning a tall upright stone, in the centre of a field we 
passed, thinking it might be some ancient monument, but 
were informed that it was a rubbing-stone for the cattle. 
These rubbing-stones have proved, in more than one in- 
stance, sad stumbling-blocks to Cornish antiquarians, I fear. 

On the road we saw, towards the south, before the twi- 
light closed, the towers of St. Paul and St. Burian, and to 
the north that of Sancreed—the two former appearing fine 
lofty structures. 

Travelling due west, and in front of the van with the 
driver, we had a fine view of the glorious sunset, and after- 
wards of a singular atmospheric phenomenon, which almost 
immediately followed. A long bar of black cloud seemed 
to rise horizontally from the ocean and travel rapidly to- 
wards us, from the upper side of which ascended at pretty 
equal distances what appeared like jets of smoke. The 
driver said it was a black fog; but I thought of a thunder- 
storm, after the great heats we had had. It however passed 
over us, making it nearly dark for a time; and as we watched 
its progress towards Penzance and Mount’s Bay, the usual 
twilight returned. It was, however, followed almost imme- 
diately by 4 second bar of cloud of the same aspect, but 
blacker and broader, rising in the west in a precisely similar 
manner, which approached us still more rapidly. We were 
close upon Sennen, the village at the Land’s End, when the 
mass of darkness seemed to envelop us; all became black 
as midnight, and we felt great heavy drops of rain at inter- 
vals. Just as we clattered up to our inn-door such a fear- 
ful flash of lightning burst from the darkness as I had 
never seen, lighting up the sign so that one could read, 
“The Last House in England, by Thomas Toman,” as plain 
as by daylight, and the whole surrounding picture was 
equally distinct: there were the rocks of the Land’s End, 
and the whole coast as far as Cape Cornwall, sharp and 
clear as in a photograph; but the glimpse was only instan- 
taneous, and all was black darkness again. Our approach 
to the Cape of Storms had, however, been very felicitously 
inaugurated, as we considered ; and we were entering the 
house in high spirits at having so narrowly escaped a des- 
perate soaking,—for it now began to rain in earnest, — 
when we found the only chamber-maid perfectly helpless 
with what she called the “panics,” while the landlady, an 
invalid, was actually in a fit. The fearful flash had been 
her coup-de-grace, poor thing! Nevertheless, in due time 
we got our tea-supper, though the lightning continued so 
vivid that our lights seemed to burn as dimly as candles 
by daylight. 

~ The next morning was in every way a contrast to the night 














which preceded it. 
A cloudless sky and 
a brilliant sun ac- 
companied us in an 
early walk before 
breakfast round the 
church and home- 
steads of the village 
f of Sennen, asthe few 

houses are styled 
| that cluster about 
ourinn; reapproach. 
ing which from the 
west, we perceived 
that the side of the 
sign then facing us 
bore the superscrip- 
tion, the “ first” 
house in England, 
instead of the 
“last.” It is not, 
however, _ strictly 
speaking, either the 
last or first—not 
even in its intended 
meaning of “the first house of public entertainment ;” 
for the proprietor has built a cottage a quarter of a mile 
nearer the edge of the cliffs: and then there is the little 
village of Trescan, close down at the point, remarkable 
for striking examples of outbuildings raised in the Cornish 
fashion entirely on rough, square, column-shaped pieces of 
granite. 

Our first impulse after breakfast was to rush down the 
cliffs to the granite promontories that form the Land’s End. 
We scrambled to the furthermost jutting rock that can be 
said to form part of the main-land, and looked out over the 
wide Western Ocean, where no other land intervenes be- 
tween those Cornish rocks and the great continent of Ame- 
rica. Beyond the slippery block on which we stood, a 
broken ridge of island-rocks stretched out still farther 
west, upon the largest of which is the Long-ships light- 
house. Many a tale of wrecks and wreckers in the “ good 
old times” we heard from our guide as we sat among the 
rocks, watching the great waves rush in and dash them- 
selves to clouds of spray. , 

There are strange legends of engulfed cities once exist- 
ing on a portion of the main-land, stretching out much 
further to the west, but long since swallowed up by the en- 
croaching waves after some of the great natural convulsions 
of these shores, the latest of which appear to have occurred 
within the period of existing records, It is said that when 
the sea has been long calm, leaving the water crystal-clear, 
as it often is near this granite-bound coast, so that the eye can 
pierce the depth, to the rocky flooring of the ocean, remains 
of walls and great buildings can be distinguished. But 
when we look along the cliffs, and notice the curiously archi- 
tectural shape of some of the groups of rocks, it is easy to 
understand that similar forms, when seen beneath the veil of 
waters dimly and indistinctly, may easily, by superstitious 
fishermen, be taken for the remains of the drowned cities of 
which they have heard such strange wild stories in theiz 
childhood. 

It is an interesting coincidence, that on that part of the 
coast of Brittany which bears the same name, Cornouaille, 
there is a similar tradition of cities engulfed by the sea; 
and the legends concerning them are much more numerous 
and various than those preserved in our English Cornwall, 
as M. Emile de Souvestre has made known to us in his 
interesting work on the legendary tales of Brittany. These 
oral records may have, however, their true source in the 
region we are now describing, carried thence by the British 
emigrants, and preserved by them as recollections of the 
old country better than they have been by those left be- 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, which is the 
cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being a Medicine so uniformly grate- 
ful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the ‘“ Natural Strengthener of the Human 


Stomach.”’ 





Norron’s Pitts act as a powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient; are mild in their 


operation, safe under any circumstances ; and thousands of persens can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use.— Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, 


in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ Norton’s Pints,” and do not be persuaded to pur- 


chase the various Imitations. 








THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S JOURNAL 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


On March Ist was issued the First Number of this NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The present Industrial Employments of Women, both manual and intellec- 
tual, the best mode of judiciously extending the sphere of such employments, and the laws affecting the propery and condition of the sex, will form prominent 
subjects for discussion in its pages, combined with the usual features of a Literary and Domestic Magazine, 





Published at the Office of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL COMPANY (Limited), 14a Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W., and sold for the Company by 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, Paternoster Row. 























Human Hair and Tube in which it grows. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS 
ORIGINAL COLOUR. 


Neuralgia and Rheumatism cured by F. M. HER- 
RING’S PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR 
and FLESH BRUSHES. They require no prepara- 
tion, are always ready for use, and cannot get out of 
order, Brushes, 10s. and 15s.; Combs, from 2s. 6d. to 
20s.—Offices: 32 Basinghall Street, London; where 
may be obtained, gratis, or by post for four stamps, 
the Illustrated Pamphlet : ‘‘ Why Hair becomes Gray, 
and its Remedy.” 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man- 
kind; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century to speak ofa cure for the Gout was considered 
a romance; but now, the efficacy and safety of this 
medicine is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited tes- 
timonials from persons in every rank of life, that pub- 
lic opinion proclaims this as one of the most import- 
aut discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
aisease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors. See the name of 
“Tuomas Prout, 229 Strand, Lendon” on the Go- 
vernment Stamp. 





0OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF THE HAIR. 


No toilet can be considered complete without a 
‘areful attention to that départment which so mate- 
nally affects the entire contour, viz. the Hair, which, 
‘oth in quantity and quality, is susceptible of the 
most material alteration. That which is weak may 


oe strengthened, and be made to receive a most beau- | 
‘al gloss by artificial applications. It is to its extra- | 


“dinary and valuable properties in these respects 
iat is due the character of C. and A. OLDRIDGE’S 
“ALM of CotumBia for its invigorating, nutritious, 
id regenerative qualities. OLDR1IDGE’s Balm causes 
“2€0rows to grow, prevents the Hair from turning 
='8Y. and the first application causes it to curl beau- 
“Uy, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling 
“—~Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, per bottle. No other 

“es are genuine. N.B. Ask for OLDRIDGE’s Balm. 


13 Wellington Street North, Strand. 


FLOUR AND MEAL, 
WARRANTED GENUINE. 
5. st Whites, for Pastry. 9s.; good Household Flour, 
rt l, Ss. 4d.: Seconds, 7s. 8d.; and Wheat Meal, 
aking brown bread, $s. per bushel (561b.). Fresh 
“rman Yeast. Best coarse and fine Scotch Oatmeal, 
~.'» &¢.—Delivered free by Jas. MuGGERIDGE, 85 
*tham Court Read, W. 











KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


‘A COLD” is the plague of the English climate: 
At this season who, however careful, escapes its des- 
troying influence? We may clothe well, live well, 
and guard well for the inevitable attack. It comes at 
last with the ever-changing atmosphere of this coun- 
try ; then should be provided the remedy which has 
outlived half a century of other pretending antidotes, 
A box of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES has 
been known to cure when other means had failed. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Krart- 
ING, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


_ Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors 


in the World. 





KEATING’S 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD 
LIVER OIL, 


perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulter- 
ation of any kind, having been analysed, reported 
on, and recommended by Professors Taytor and 
THomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, 
in the words of the late Dr. Pererra, say, that 
** The finest Oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, 
and flavour,’’—characters this will be found to possess 
in a high degree. Half-pints, 1s. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., 
Quarts, 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Im- 
perial Measure. 
79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 





COMPLEXION. 


HEBE’S BLUSH 


Is superior to any thing ever yet discovered for beau- 
tifying the Skin, destroying all Marks and Freckles, 
and removing in a very short period all traces of IIil- 
ness or Fatigue. 


Sold by the Inventor, FrepERiIck SACKER, 79 Cheap- 
side, E.C. Price 2s. 6d, 


West-End Depét, Toomas Arwort, | Holles Street, 
Oxford Street, W.C. 








FREDERICK SACKER’S INFAL- 
LIBLE HAIR-DYE, 


The best that can be obtained. 





CLARKE AND COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SEEDSMEN, 
86 HIGH STREET, BOROUGH, 
LONDON, 8.E. 








*,* Catalogues forwarded on application. 


JAMES PIDGEON, 
Bacon Dryer and Curer. 
Bacon, Hams, Tongues, &c., cured for Private 
Families. 
62 HIGH STREET, BOROUGH. 





In Cases at 3s. 6d., | 
| 58. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s.6d., 12 1ls.; by Post, Six Stamps 
' extra. To be obtained at the above Addresses. 


) SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
THE SCOTTIS 
INSTITUTION. 
. Instituted 1837.—Incorporated 1848, 
The TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING was held on 17th February,— 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, Esq., Geo- 
grapher to the Queen, in the Chair. 

The REPORT read to the meeting stated, that in 
the course of the year there had been opened 616 new 
Policies, assuring 294,561/., the yearly Premiums on 
which were 86771. 16s. 2d., with 7100/. 10s, 2d. further 
received in single payments. The claims by death, 75 
in number, amounted to 40,606/., being little above 
the sum in the previous years, and less than that in 
1855. The gross amount of Premiums received in 1857 
was 92.858; and, including interest on the Accumu- 
lated Fund, the Receipts of the year amounted to 
111,9554. The Realised Fund, arising from Accumu- 
lated Premiums, was, at 31st December last, 513,167/., 
being an increase of above 67,0004, in the year. 

The following is a view of the progress ofthe Society, 
arranged in four quinquennial periods: 








In five Number of | Accumulated 
Vears New | Assuring. | Fund at end of 
ending | policies. each Period, 
Dec. 31. | 
1842 1222 £535,287 | £27,948 
1847 | 1802 812,356 | 95,705 
1852 | 2928 | 1,223,695 254,300 
1857 | 3224 | 1,469,872 513 167 





The Keport and relative Statements having been 
read, with the Keport by the Auditors, which certified 
the perfect accuracy of the books and accounts, Mr. 
ALEXANDER Monro, town clerk of Glasgow, seconded 
by Mr. MELvin, farmer, Bonnington, Ratho, moved 
the approval of the Report. 

The Scottish Provident Institution is the only office 
in which the advantages of Mutual] Assurance can be 
obtained at moderate premiums. The assured are at 
the same time specially exempt from persona! liability. 

In many offices (including even some of the older 
mutual offices) assurers are offered the choice ofa 
moderate scale of premiums, without any claim to 
share in the profits, or of aright to participate in these 
at an excessive rate of premium. Assurers with the 


| Scottish Provident Institution are the sole recipients 


of the profits, and at rates of premium equally mode- 
rate with those of the non-participating scale of other 
offices. 

The whole profits belong to the members, and at- 


| tention is invited to the principle om which they are 


allocated as at once safe, equitable, and peculiariy 
favourable to good lives. Already policies, originaily 
for 10001., which have come within the participating 
class. have been increased to 1200/. or 15004 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE.—The Directors of the 
Society desire it to be cistinctly understood that, both 
in practice and by the terms of the policy, all assur- 
ances effected with the Society are, and always have 
been, valid and effectual, notwithstanding the death 


of the person whose life is assured within the days of 
| grace and before payment of the premium. 


Full Reports of the Annua! Meetings and every in- 
formation may be obtained free on application at the 
HEAD OFFICE in EDINBURGH, from any of the 
Agents, or at the 

LONDON BRANCH, 66 GRACECHURCH ST., 

Corner of Fenchurch Street, City. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
GEORGE GRANT, London Agent §& Secretary. 
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THE NEW PATENT NURSING-CHAIR, 
IN WHICH THE INFANT NURSES ITSELF. 
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ty oF CAS 
\F HOME HAPPY beer S< xf HOME MISERABLE I~ 


Tus Cuarr, fitted for the Nursery, the Dining-Room, or the Drawing-Room, enables the Child to exercise, amuse, and weigh itself—all at the sas 
moment, and affording a never-ending source of imnocent enjoyment, 


PRICES, FROM ONE GUINEA TO TEN. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

















“If ever any thing was calculated to lessen the sorrows and heighten the joys of ** We most heartily commend this admirable invention to all interested, and the 
infancy, this is it.”—Court Journal. “ name is legion.”—John Bull. 

‘* Nothing can be more gratifying to the admirers of childhood than the untiring de- ** Of one thing we are sure, this Nursing-Chair will be a household word; and¥ 
lights it imparts to the infant."’—Gdésercer. speedily find its place in every house where children find a home.”—Court Circular. 
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THE NEW PATENT INVALID BED, 


AFFORDING COMFORT HITHERTO UNKNOWN IN SICKNESS. 











The Patient raised to a | 
The Patient elevated » 


Sitting Position, with a a 
enable the Attendatt” § 











Table in front for Food 
make the Bed, &c. 


or Medicine. 





This Bed. which has already received the highest commendation from some ofthe | 6. In the most sultry weather excessive perspiration may be avoided, and co 
most eminent of the Faculty, presents the following invaluable features obtained without exposure to cold. . 
1. The patient can be placed in any desirable position without the slightest disturbance. 7. There is neo Jiability to accident or disorder, and a child can perform the " 
2. The patient may lie for almost any length of time without danger of sloughing. duties of a nurse. 
3. No removal) is necessary for any convenience. 8. The apparatus in whole, or in part, can be readily applied to any exis''!5 " @ 
4. The patient may be raised to a reclining or sitting position, and atable arranged four-post or Arabian, wood or iron. «i ‘A % 
far food, medicine. &c.: resting with even greatér facility than if he were out of bed. 9. All this can be done at a cost which brings it within the reach of the 6 AE 
The patient can be elevated so that the bed can be made, or the mattress turned, public, and admits of its universal application in the case of Hospitals and ‘""" Gime 
without his being touched. institutions. Race 
wee 
44 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON > 
WILSON, NEWTON, AND CO., 1 : : _ 
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